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PREFACE. 



Lest the neutral title of the following work should 
beguile any reader to assume that neutrality of 
opinion will pervade it, I warn him at once, on 
the threshold, that he will soon encounter a cur- 
rent of reasoning strongly adverse to the present 
doctrines and action of the Northern party. I 
have endeavoured to collect equally, and balance 
fairly, the evidence and argument on both sides. 
Having then formed a clear and strong conviction, 
it may be that its influence has guided the general 
tenor of the argument with an nnintentional bia«. 
If this be so, the reader will not complain that he 
has been thus forewarned ; and may form his own 
deductions from the evidence placed before him« 
Complete impartiality of opinion on a subject of 
this nature, and during the excitement of its pro- 
gress, is simply an impossibility. Whoever re- 
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quires it must be contented to wait for thirty years. 
The pen of impartial history needs for its subject 
the events of a generation not our own. 

There is, however, an essential diflFerence be- 
tween the plea of an advocate and the convictions 
expressed by one devoid of all interest in the case. 
The former may be composed of words expressly 
elaborated to entangle the judgment ; the latter 
will represent conclusions, sincere, be they ever so 
erroneous. With the warning already given, it 
may be permitted to observe, that personal con- 
siderations and valued friendships incline me, with- 
out exception, to the Northern side. Hence the 
opinions formed and expressed have not been 
adopted from choice, and are directly opposed to 
interest : they are convictions forced upon the 
mind by the facts and reasoning now submitted to 
the reader's judgment. 

I have carefully avoided the use of figures 
whenever possible. Those who desire detailed in- 
formation can always command it in statistical 
works. Figures certainly impart a glittering ap- 
pearance to the page ; but I have found their 
effect upon myself, when so introduced, like that 
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rof surveying a landscape tbrough a window framed 
I with a number of partitions interlacing inuumer- 
lable little panes. Such an arrangement may en- 
lliance architectural effect, but the view is generally 
I clearer through a plain sheet of glass. 

It may appear an omission that when alluding 

BO often to the intereata we have at stake, I should 

I not have ventured to suggest any course for this 

Icouutry to adopt. It cannot, indeed, be supposed 

Jiat we shall long continue dumb and passive 

ftwben the most numerous of our industrial classes 

Hhall be pining in submissive destitution. The 

news or passions of any section of a foreign 

Wuntry can hardly be more binding or solemn 

Bitban the existence of a helpless million at home. 



What, then, is to be done ? I take the blockade 
Kto be an act of arbitrary power, akin to that now 
Hbuilding baatiles for those who differ in opinion — 
mnanthorised by any law — opposed directly to the 
letter and spirit of the Federal compact — contra^ 
licting the principles recently professed by the same 
iGovemment. Still it has been acknowledged. This 
rfect now precludes argument upon its merits ; and 
sause it will prove so disastrous to oiirselves, I see 
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in that strong reason to respect it the more. We 
have maintained the right of blockade when in 
onr favour ; it becomes us to uphold it as rigidly 
when against us. Whichever be the American 
institutions we are to copy, let us never copy their 

practice — so frequently illustrated in the following 
pages— of adopting a principle at one time and 
reversing it at another, to suit the convenience of 
the hour. 

There is, however, a measure we have a clear 
right to take. By the invariable policy both of 
America and of Europe, it is but a question of time 
and judgment when to acknowledge a de facto 
Government. Had we been permitted to remain 
disinterested, a wide latitude of time might have 
been afforded to the people of the North to sub- 
jugate their fellow-countrymen. The com^e they 
have deliberately adopted, by involving in the 
strife the existence of large masses of our people, 
forces the question upon us. What are the ele- 
ments to be weighed to arrive at a sound judg- 
ment on this point ? 

If we find that the States of the South are exer- 
cising a just constitutional right — that the attempt 



> enbdue them is a hopeless delusion' — that per- 
;eiice in it may bend free institutions beneath 
he yoke of military despotism, and must inevitably 
libarthen the North with a crushing; load of debt — 
■Uid further, that the restoration of the Union, were 
lie, would be of uttermost injury to the 
Itrue welfare of the people — if these conclusions be 
I'Srrived at, there need then be no long hesitation 
fcin adopting a course thus really beneficial to all 
It may, indeed, be said, that after that 
jCvent the war and the blockade might still con- 
Riinue. But this is a war entirely dependent on a 
Ifleries of loans ; these loans entirely depend on the 
fcohance duration of the present excitement. When- 
lever the independence of the South is acknow- 
Eledgcd by England and France, the bankers of 
iNew York will have little desire to take another 
rloan. A war sustained by borrowing at the rate 
lof eighty millions a year, in a community exposed 

■ to panics such as that but four yeara distant, is an 

■ enormous superstructure overhanging a basement 

■ of glass, and needs no very weighty blow to level 
lit in a moment with the ground. 



It may, perhaps, be said that the defects of the 
merican system have been criticised with too 



great severitr. Bat on examiiaition the terms 
mpIoTed will appear mild« wbeu oc'inpared with 
those of American authorities qi»ted : farther, the 
severitT wiU he found to he limited to the fenlt 
and not to extend to the man. The evente im- 
pending are too grave fc* honied words. Our 
language is plain-spoken : timidity, snhserviency, 
BTOophancTy let them he ever so fk^onable, are 
words foreign to our native tongue, I ventnre 
to express a donht whether any Englishman could 
investigate the details of the tivatment this conntry 
has received at the hands of the Union finom its 
hirth to the present day, without some little 
warmth of feeling. Against this I have striven ; 
and if in vain — ^if it should he occasionally appa- 
rent — ^then I forestal the reader's reproof by in- 
viting him to go through the same studies, and to 
k^am whether they will not produce on his own 
rnind a similar effect. 

Allowing justly for this, what desire has any 
one here except to see that great country the home 
of a n^ally great people ? Few feelings are deeper 
in th/5 human breast than love of kindred. None 
iUmrti to be quite alone in the world. To assume 
thij t'.xitfUnice^ on our part, of a covert ill-will 
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towards America, is to reverse the real impulse. 

Did we really hate them, we might praise their 

institutions, flatter the present humour, urge a 

continuance of the recent course. It is because 
we desire to see them kinsmen whom we can 

respect — to hold them not merely as related by 

descent, but in the warmer relationship of manly 

affoctioBj-tlis prpMptH ^ to aeplor. the c.^ 

and to denounce earnestly the evils that sunder 

us from each other, and are widening the gulf 

between us year by year. 

J. S. 

Liverpool, 
Nov. 2, 1861, 
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No mibject attracts bo large a share of public 
attention, at the present day, as the American 
Union. In France and Germany, as well as in 
this country, its disruption affects interests of such 
magnitude, that in each of them it seems rather 
the shock of a great national calamity than the 
subdued reaction of some remote event. In this 
country the interest is twofold, for beyond its 
effect on commerce, the 6nal result will shape, 
through all future time, the fortunes of a people 
who are destined to be the most numerous family 
of our race, The subject is thus of commanding 
interest to all thoughtful minds, whether intent on 
political inquiry, or engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, wliether depressed by the former history of 
similar events, or but recently elated with the 
buoyant hopes which the exulting prosperity of 
the New World encouraged. And there are those 
who are impressed with tlie belief, that it may 
prove impossible for this country to maintain a 
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|X>licy of inaction for so long a period as civil wars 
have usually endured. We are, indeed, already 
jvirties to the contest, as sharing the suffering it 
creates. So far the progress of events has still 
permitted us to look on as spectators; hut the 
time approaches when large masses of our popu- 
lation will Ik? reduced to want, and when, how- 
ever anxious to maintain neutrality, it will become 
extremely diflScult to continue in an attitude of 
indifference. 

There is also the established policy of modem 
times, which, discarding the old doctrine of divine 
right, recognizes established governments as 
matter of fact, leaving the discussion of their 
origin or right to those who adopt or dispute them. 
On this policy we have acted in all the cases 
which have hitherto occurred in America. To 
n^fnw^ to apply the rule in the present case, would 
b(j to make an exception ; and this might fairly bo 
(^oriHtniod by the party whom it would affect as a 
bn*uch of tlie spirit of neutrality, which should 
aim at treating all alike. If acted upon, it will 
plainly be unsafe to rely on the equanimity of the 
nl\ii*v belligerent. Yet the question may arise 
fit no V(jry distant date, and it will claim our deci- 
sion, That decision will greatly influence the issue 
of IIk! conlx'Ht; and looking to the irretrievable 
iHiiuih of it« consequences, it will readily be ad- 
ihhU'i i\nii public opinion, which must guide so 
Uuyly i\it; action of government, can hardly be 
i>^; Uiliy informed upon the merits of the case. 
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Up to the present time, by far the greater part 
1 of the information and argument placed before iis, 
has been supplied by one only of the contending 
parties. The Federal or legitimate party — for, 
^^^ strange at it seems, this term may now be nsed 
^^K in American affairs — have an overwhelming com- 
I^B mand of the press. They have the ear of Europe, 
and the advantage of exclusive and constant in- 
tercourse with ua. And greatly beyond these in 
its influence to their advantage, is the fact that 

■ihey speak to those whose principles and sympathy 
incline greatly in their favour. 
But all know that, in political affairs, sentiment 
and sympathy have the efifect of colouring media, 
through which objects are presented in a light 
more or less at variance with truth. Tlie more 
they attract in the direction of one party the more 

I requisite it becomes to hold them at arm's length — 
to follow the example of one of our judges, who 
^cently replied to an impatient counsel : " It is 
fcr the very reason that my opinion inclines to 
your side, that I must weigh the more carefully 
4rhat arguments there may be upon the other." 
A feeling has been expressed that the present 
period is not the time for any inquiry into Ame- 
rican institutions, and that criticism should be 
hushed in the presence of such grave events. 
Unquestionably, that small criticism which employe 
jelf on matters of taste and habits would be 
dly out of place at such time ; and this may be 
lid, too, of any inquiry conducted in a carping 
B 2 
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spirit. It can be no time to recoimt a man^s faults 
when he lies stretched in dangeroos illness ; but it 
may be right, even essential, to inquire what has 
brought him to that condition — what causes, pre- 
disposing to disease, must be eradicated before he 
can be thoroughly restored, and more especially, 
how far any course we may take would delay or 
promote recovery to really sound health. 

Another reason for silence has been assigned 
by those who remind us that we are of the same kith 
and kin. This, like all sentiment, may be pushed 
to an undue excess. Relationship is mutual, and 
its obligations are mutual. We cannot discover 
where this has been acknowledged by American 
citizens, save in their eloquence in after-dinner 
Anglo-Saxon speeches. Words are very well in 
their way, but facts should agree with them. 
We have received for many years one certain and 
unvarying treatment — our manufactures have just 
l>een virtually prohibited — the largest branch of 
our commerce is now paralyzed by a deliberate 
act — we are addressed in terms, and visited with 
threats, which bespeak no manner of affection. 
The relationship appears to bring to one side con- 
siderable indignity and scant justice ; must it 
return to the other nothing but tenderness and 
love? There has perhaps been enough of this 
fastidious delicacy, and matters grow too serious 
for more of it. It may possibly have created a 
willingness to rely upon it, and to abuse it. We 
take it to be now our plain duty neither to be 
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dismayed at the present power of America, nor at 
that which has already tiireatened ue as a prospect 
of the future, — nor yet to be disturbed by any 
virulence of the press, with which that country is 
a£Qicted, — nor, furthermore, to be restrained by 
iDtiraents which, though responded to in phrases, 
ire denied in facts. We have been invited, nay, 
vehemently urged, to support the Union, or to 
aympathize with those who are struggh'ng to 
restore it. Under these circumstances shall we 
take its merits upon trust, and continue to believe 
in them on hearsay; or may we not attempt to 
form an opinion of our own, whether or not it be 
for tlie real welfare of any portion of the United 
States that the Union should be restored ? 

We cannot, indeed, dispute the eloquence of the 
terms in whicli its advantages have been por- 
trayed. The marvellous progi'ess of the United 
States seema to confirm these glowing descriptions. 
We have heard, too, indignant denunciations of 
rebels and traitors, and our own loyalty has pre- 
disposed us to join in the censure, though in the 
milder spirit of the looker-on. We have heard of 
the Free, as opposed to the Slave States, and our 
repugnance to slavery has impelled us towards the 
voice that was said to be the voice of freedom. We 
hear the praises of the Constitution, sounding and 
resounding so loudly, that we fall into a kind of 
deferential acquiescence, and yield ourselves to 
be swept along by so irresistible a torrent of 
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And yet, after all, it may be that the main- 
tenance of a Constitntion, which was framed by 
slave-owners, will aflford slender hope of advantage 
to the slave ; and, indeed, it seems possible that 
the chances of his escape might be better in 
breaking the walls of his prison, than in re- 
building them. It may prove that the Southern 
rebels and pirates may be simply following, and 
for similar reasons, the example of those who have 
been extolled for the very conduct so reprobated, 
in others, now. Indeed, we may possibly find that 
the prosperity of the United States, so dazzling to 
the eye — their rapid progress and sudden wealth 
— may arise from causes widely apart from the 
merits of the Union, which may have been silently 
working out effects in the highest degree pre- 
judicial, whilst the vigorous energy of the race, 
and the glare of apparent success, may have con-- 
fused our judgment, and diverted attention from 
the real facts. 

In endeavouring to form an opinion of the real 
value of the Union, one of the first questions that 
arises in the mind is whether this form of govern- 
ment — that of a Federal Republic — be really per- 
manent in its nature. Were the Union in its 
former condition, there would be little interest in 
this inquiry ; but now when severed, and when so 
costly an effort is being made to restore it, we 
naturally ask whether durability may be expected 
in the future. All experience seems to teach that 
this form of government can never permanently 
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endure, except on a very small scale, and under 

rare and peculiar circumstances. There have 

teen already two Federal Republics in the United 

States, or, rather, the Union has existed mider two 

Constitutions — that bearing the title of " Articles 

I of Confederation," under which the revolutionary 

^ War was terminated, and that which followed it, 

^ and now exisf«. The history of Greece affords an 

I example of two Federations, strikingly similar in 

I their principles to the two Constitutions of the 

|jl7nion. 

Under the Amphyctionic Council the States of 
Grreece were united in a league, precisely similar 
ft^ that of the American States under the old 
P Congress. The Grecian republics also retained their 
individual sovereignty — liad equal votes — and the 
Council was invested with power to declare war 
and make peace — to decide controversies between 

^4he States — to admit new ones into the league, and 
to promote its general welfare — in short, with all 
the chief attributes of the Congress in the first 
Confederation. This was followed in another 
portion of Greece by the Acheean league, the 
Ltype of the present Federal Republic. Its mem- 
Lbers retained their local power and jurisdiction 
nder a Senate, or Federal government, to winch 
was allotted the rights of war and peace, the duty 
iof receiving and sending ambassadors, of making 
■eaties, and of appointing a prajtor or president, 
BFho administered the federal affairs imder the 
dvico of the Senate. The same laws, customs. 
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measures, and coin were ordained ; strangers were 
admitted to citizeneliip on equal terms ; and the 
effective nature of tbe Union may be seen in the 
fact, that when Sparta joined it sbe had to alter 
tbe laws of Lycurgus for the purpose. In spite of 
all this, both these Federations failed to endure ; 
and it may be held that they proved of fatal 
injury to Greece, by sustaining the small States in 
a separate yet ineffective existence ; whilst but 
for this they might have been incorporated with 
the larger, and so have prevented the civil wars 
that proved so fatal to the country. 

If it be held that tbe mercurial character of the 
Greek rendered bis government unstable, we have 
another instance in modem times amongst a people, 
of all in Europe, the least open to that cliarge. 
The united provinces of Holland formed a Federal 
Republic, under a president, bearing the title of 
Stadtbolder. The confederation had an assembly 
or congress for general affairs, each province or 
State having its own legislature for provincial 
purposes, and enjoying a theoretical sovereignty. 
The history of tliis Republic presents on some 
points a striking analogy to that of the United 
States. The Dutch not only made a similar com- 
mercial progress, but displayed an energy, both in 
commerce and war, without any jmrallel in modem 
history, if the small dimensions of the country, 
and it« many disadvantages, be considered. The 
same features are found in uU these cases — great 
activity in the people, constant intestine commo- 
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tioDB, and the eventual extinction of the system of 
government. 

But there are instances much nearer at hand. 
Mexico, Central America, Columbia, and the 
Argentine Republic all copied the example of 
the United States. It has been argued that the 
system has failed in these cases, not from demerit 
in itself, but from the faults of race. But if any 
government succeed with one race, and fail with 
all others, it ^vould appear that the whole merit of 
the success must He in the race, and not with the 
^stem. Certainly, in every other instance on 
itecord, federal republicanism, when the com- 
Jionent States have had the dimensions of powers, 
and not of provinces, has proved a signal failure. 
If its merits are to he tested by experience, it 
would appear that results have invariably dis- 
proved it, not oidy in remote times, but in the 
:esent age, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
!itiie Union, and under the most favourable auspices. 
In the case of Mexico, it is capable of very clear 
demonstration, that the political ruin of that 
imhappy country has mainly resulted from evils 
arising in a Federal system, copied from that of 
the United States. In their war of independence, 
the Mexicans proved themselves to he men equal 
the Brazilians ; and yet now that time has 
leveloped the effects of pohtical institutions, how 
inferior is their condition ! On one side of the 
Andes the Federal system exists in the Argentine 
puhUc, a scene of incessant strife, oscillating 



between anarchy and despotism, with intermittent 
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whilst on tlic other side of that 



range, there is a Republic — that of Chili — free 
from the Federal principle ; a people of the same 
race, much less favourably situated, yet steadily- 
prosperous to the present day. Thus the general 
exi'jerience of the New World, aa well as of the 
Old, teaches us that the peace and welfare of any 
people, under a Federal system or Union, would 
Beera to be only a temporary exception to an 
invariable rule. 

We say temporary, for the present disruption 
of the American Union is clearly another proof of 
the rule. It has long been predicted on theoretical 
grounds. Whenever a Federal Republic is formed 
of States large enough to exist as independent 
powers, or which, aa in this case, have already 
existed as independent commnuities, two opposite 
forces come at once into action. There is the 
original attraction, or the compression, that brought 
them, and holds them together, and there is a 
disruptive force in tlio jealousy, ambition, and 
conflicting interests that come into existence. So 
long aB the former exceed the latter they continue 
united, but whenever the disruptive power over- 
comes that of cohesion, they fall asunder, unless 
restrained by force ; and to ajiply force is to aban- 
don the principle of the system. It will be seen 
that time tells upon tliese influences with a two- 
fold effect. The States originally miite because 
they are weak, hccauso their population is small, 
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and they Lave a sense of insecurity in standing 
alone in tlie world. Time removes all this, whilst, 
on the other hand, it strengthens all the influences 
that tend to disruption ; for with the growth of 
riches come the means of political corruption, — 
with the accumulation of masses of indigent popu- 
lation arise the elements of discontent, — with the 
development of special branches of industry con- 
flicting interests come into play, — with the increase 
of grandeur there will grow too the spirit of am- 
> bition. There is but one thing that can counteract 
rail this. When the original union of States has, 
rin the progress of its development, become homo- 
l-geneous, eo that time lias obliterated the first 
■'lines of distinction, and the whole has fused into a 
I" united people, — in that case the Federal principle 
lilias disappeared, and given place to a consolidated 
Instate. In the United States, although this has 
Kurred in some respects, in others, and those of 
•fer the greatest force, time has wrouglit the oppo- 
site effect. The original elements continue, and 
permit the action of the laws under which time 
and growth, are fatal to this form of government. 
1 truth, no Federal Union has ever been formed, 
■on a large scale, of States which had approached a 
' mature condition ; it has always been the resource 
of communities still young and feeble. It arises, 

I indeed, out of their youth ; but in time they cease 
to he youDg, they become mature and powerful, and 
iirhen this point is reached, it becomes as natural 
for those which may now differ from the rest to 
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desire independence and free action, as for grown 
men to desire a termination of the conditions 
which were necessary and fitting in their early 
days. 

All the writers who have commented on the 
subject appear to have entertained these opinions. 
To Lord Macaulay's letter no one has attempted 
a reply, for it was unanswerable. Confining 
himself to one element, he pointed out, with a 
force carrying irresistible conviction, how that 
single element of dense urban population would 
eventually overthrow the Union. The framers of 
the Constitution entertained misgivings upon the 
subject. Curtis, in his History of the Constitution, 
observes : " Many of the wisest of the statesmen of 
that period, as we now know, entertained doubts 
whether the country embraced by the thirteen ori- 
ginal States would not be too large for the suc- 
cessful operation of a republican government." 
Washington expressed his fears more than once. 
It was a serious question in his mind whether that 
extent — insignificant as it was when compared 
with the present dominion — was not too large to 
abide permanently under one rule. He foresaw 
the effects of time, but wisely avoided unsettling 
discussions on the subject. In one of his letters 
he observes : '* Let experience solve the question ; 
to listen to speculation in such a case were 
criminal." Jefferson wrote thus forty years ago : 
" I have been amongst the most sanguine in be- 
lieving that our Union would be of long duration. 
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1 1 now doubt it much, and see the event at no 
Igreat distance. My only comfort and confidence 
is, that I shall not live to see it." De Tocqueville, 
in many passages, expresses his opinion that the 
Union could not endure : indeed, he says : " The 
history of the world affords no instance of a great 
nation retaining the form of republican govern- 
ment for a long series of years." 

Writers of the present day, whenever they con- 
sider the subject, express their doubts of the 
dui-ability of the Union. Grattan observes : " The 
day must no doubt come when clasliing objects 
will break the ties of a common interest which 
now preserve the Union. The districts of South, 
North, and West are joined like some wall of 
incongruous material, with a cement insufficient to 
secure perpetual cohesion. They will inevitably 
crumble into confusion, though no man may fore- 
mtell the period of dissolution." Even the period 
las been predicted with remarkable accuracy. A 
vHussian writer, Ivan Golovin, made the remark, 
t years ago ; " A visit to the United States has 
Fihe strange property of cooling democrats. Again 
I tell you that the manifest destiny of the States 
B disunion. I do not give the Union eight years 
|:to last." Sterling, in his able letters from the 
Slave States, writes thus: " It appears to me that 
nid so many elements of uncertainty in the 
future, both from the excited state of men's minds 
Dt he States themselves, and the complication of 
irrouuding circumstances, no wise man would 
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[ I now doubt it much, and Bee the event at no 
I great distance. My only comfort and confidence 
i IB, that I shall not live to see it," De Tocqueville, 
[ in many passages, expresses his opinion that the 
I Union could not endure : indeed, he says : " The 
I history of the world affords no instance of a great 
I nation retaining the form of republican govern- 
I ment for a long series of years." 

Writers of the present day, whenever they con- 

' aider the subject, express their doubts of the 

durability of the Union. Grattan observes : " The 

day must no doubt come when clashing objects 

■will break the ties of a common interest which 

f -now pi'eserve the Union. The districts of South, 

[ North, and West are joined like some wall of 

r incongruous material, with a cement insufficient to 

[■ secure perpetual cohesion. They will inevitably 

I crumble into confusion, though no man may fore- 

[ tell the period of dissolution." Even the period 

I has been predicted with remarkable accuracy. A 

; Russian writer, Ivan Golovin, made the remark, 

six years ago : " A visit to the United States has 

the strange property of cooling democrats. Again 

L 1 tell yon that the manifest destiny of the States 

[IB disunion. I do not give the Union eight years 

to last." Sterling, in his able letters from the 

Slave States, writes thus : " It appears to me that 

I amid so many elements of uncertainty in the 
future, both from the excited state of men's minds 
int he States themselves, and the complication of 
surrounding circumstances, no wise man would 
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venture to foretell the probable issue of American 
affairs during the next four years." This was 
written in 1857, and just within the four years the 
disruption has occurred. 

Indeed, let any one take the map of America, 
and consider that the valley of the Mississippi, 
alone, is capable of containing and supporting a 
population equal to that of the whole of Europe, 
and let him ask himself if it be in the nature of 
things that a continent, embracing so wide a 
range of latitude and climate, should permanently 
remain under a single rule. From the earliest 
ages the other continents have been the abode, 
each of them, of many distinct communities ; and 
whenever the attempt has been made to aggregate 
many of these under one government, it has, 
though successful for the time, invariably ended in 
division. There are clearly principles, inherent 
in our nature, which throughout all periods of 
history, and in all quarters of the world, have 
worked out this same result. If the American be 
one of ourselves, the same law will apply to him, 
the same influences will affect him. They may 
not come into action for a time, during a period of 
rapid growth, when men's minds are absorbed in 
their own pursuits, — the backwoodsman in clearing 
the forest, or the farmer in ploughing up the 
prairie, — but all this has an end. The question is 
simply one of time, unless we assume that American 
nature is different from what human nature has 
elsewhere proved to be. In this view of the 
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subject, when estimating the value of the Union, 
■we cannot biit regard it as a political condition, 
essentially temporary in its nature : and this costly 
and terrible effort to preserve it, if successful, can 
have no other result than to defer for a time that 
which, sooner or later, is inevitable. 

The object of the present inquiry is to form » 
judgment of the real value of the Union, not as an 
abstract question, but in connection with the 
existing straggle for its maintenance. We pro- 
pose, in the first place, to consider what its effects 
have been politically and socially, — what are the 
actual results of its institutions, and what influence 
they have exercised on the character of the people 
in public life. After this examination, it will 
naturally follow to consider the causes that have 
led to its disruption at the present time. Assuming 
that these causes have proved sufficient, in the 
judgment of the people of the South, to create on 
their part a strong desire for self-government, the 
question will arise, whether they have really a 
constitutional right to secede from the Union. 
After examining that subject, to whatever con- 
clusion we may come, as the right of revolution is 
admitted, we may proceed to inquire whether the 
Southern States possess those resources, and that 

litary power, without which any attempt at 
ther secession or revolution might prove abor- 
This sidiject being investigated, we may 
to a consideration of our own interest, first 

;ighing whether or not we are bound by any 
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obligationB ; and we may then take a general view 
(if the [)robable results of the contest, both in the 
event of the restoration of the Union, or in that 
of itH Heparation into two powers. 

We believe that no cause really exists that pre- 
v(miM the j)eople of this country from forming an 
imj)artial deciHion on American affairs. The 
majority of the people of that country are cousins 
(;f ourH, only thrice removed. No Englishman 
(jv(;r thinks or speaks of an American as a 
ihroAfj^mtT ; nor is it without a feeling of surprise, 
and of Home degree of pain, that on landing on 
tlieir shoreH he hears himself called a " foreigner." 
'J^luiy may not attach precisely the same signifi- 
caiKje to the word, but still the sound of it grates 
upon hifl ear. We have no other than an earnest 
deHire tliat this convulsion may eventually result, 
aH we believe it will, in the true welfare of the 
whole |)eopl(5. Their prosperity is part of ours, 
for we liave buried the commercial jealousy of by- 
gone days with other errors of the past. Happily, 
wo have hjarned to look for good to ourselves in 
all that promotes the good of the great family of 
mankind. As they grow in numbers we shall 
expect a more extended commerce ; and as poverty 
was never yet a good customer, we may look for 
Home advantage in all that adds to their wealth. 
Nor docs there exist any political contingency to 
awaken distrust or alarm. If Canada were to 
express clearly and calmly, through the voice of a 
imgority of her people, a desire to leave us and to 
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join the Union, though we might question her 
taste, and gi-eatly doubt ber judgment, we should 
have nothing else to deplore. We should institute 
no blockade, nor embark in any war, to retain her 
against her will ; we should be more inclined 
to say farewell, and bid her God speed. We 
have no such mean opinion of the dignity of our 
household as to constrain those to remain in it 
I who like it not. In the direction of rivalry on the 
I ocean, no political apprehensions can arise in the 
I case of a power whose policy it lias always been 
[ to avoid the cost of maintaining any serious naval 
I force. Commercial rivalry cannot be greatly 
I feared by those who have striven for many years 
[ to invite competition by every effort of legislation. 
In all these things there is nothing to preclude a 
strong, earnest desire to see the Americans a 
prosperous and a great people, — to see them not 
7 enforcing the respect of Europe, but also, and 
^ill more, to see them in possession of its admira- 
tion and esteem. 

What, then, have really been the efifects of the 

fUnion and the Constitution of the United States 

1 the welfare and character of the people ? Have 

really worked for good, or for evil ? We 

310W something of the period of Washington. 

Are the people now the same ; have they advanced 

1 common with the social and political advanoe- 

oaent of other nations ; or have they retrograded as 

ft people during the eighty years that have elapsed ? 

It seems an invariable rule with those who come 
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forward in support of the Union, to avoid these 
grave questions, and to confine their attention to 
mere increase of numbers and trade. This pro- 
gress they attribute largely to the beneficial 
influence of the Constitution. Pictures are drawn 
of the deplorable state of the country immediately 
before it came into operation, and of the great 
prosperity that has ensued. But, in truth, it was 
not in the power of laws to avert the debility and 
suffering that resulted from a war of seven years* 
duration, — a war undertaken by communities pos- 
sessed of little wealth and no credit, and followed 
by oppressive debts and exhausted resources. No 
system of government could have prevented a 
period of dreary reaction from the excitement of 
the war, or a sorrowful reckoning of its cost. 
And after this term had passed away, we can 
imagine no Government so bad, within the limits 
of reason, that it could have prevented rapid pro- 
gress in a country enjoying such abundant elements* 
of growth. 

We may assume that the government of the 
colonies by Great Britain must have been bad, to 
excite them to rebel, although, indeed, we see 
rebellion now, as a result of what we are told are 
excellent institutions. But believing, as we may 
fairly do, that it was defective, both in temper and 
wisdom, still it never prevented the rapid growth 
of the- colonies. This, indeed, is obvious, from the 
shortness of the period within which they had 
acquired sufficient numbers and strength to over- 
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throw it. "Whatever may have been the alleged 
oppression, more than one State can be found that 
grew more rapidly in those days than at any time 
since in the Union. We shall see that there are 
those whicli, even at the present day, look back 
mourufully to the prosperity of the olden time. 

If, indeed, it had been the " magic" influence of 
the Constitution that restored prosperity to the 
country, we should expect to find that the same 
influence would have power to avert periods of 
similar depression. This has not been the case. 
A term of equal suffering followed the war with 
this country in 1814, though the Constitution was 
then in full operation, and since, there have been 
periods of panic, of general bank suspensions, and 
wide-spread insolvency, with long terms of gloomy 
depression, such as the era extending from 1837 to 
1842, periods equal in distress to that which 
ushered in the Constitution. 

There were, indeed, special circumstances that 
rendered it of great service at the time of ita 
coming into operation. It averted the danger of 
civil war, which was then impending ; it enabled 
a settlement to be effected of the war debt ; it 
obtained the respect of foreign powers ; and as the 
old Confederation had virtually died out, it had the 
^eat value of supplying a government where 
practically none existed. But the services it thus 

indered are neither a certain proof of merit in 
principles, nor yet of its suitability to the 
sumstances of the present day. Any reasonable 
c 2 
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form of government will be of value, as compared 
with chaos ; and it seems a very exaggerated view 
of the case to attribute to its excellence the sub- 
sei|uent progress of the country which has been, in 
the main, the result of obvious natural causes. It 
nnpiiivd no magic to produce that progress, nor is 
there anvthinj? in it to cause astonishment. The 
Uniteil States are really a vast region of fertile 
soil, to which the crowded people of Europe — 
Englishmen, Irishmen, Germans, and others — have 
p\8sed over. Taking with them the knowledge 
and exj^erience earned in Europe by the toil of 
ages, they entereil, so to speak, into a magnificent 
domain, five of rent, of tithe, of encumbrance, and 
with implements ready to their hands. That 
j>opulation should grow rapidly, and wealth in- 
creivse, under such circumstances, is as natural and 
inevitable as that water which has gained an 
entrance into a valley should flow on, and spread 
out into a wide expanse. 

And, indeed, if we are to fonn an estimate of 
the true value of the Union and its institutions, 
no standard would be more deceptive than that of 
superficial prosperity. We must seek for their 
effects in the intellectual and social, not in the 
commercial growth of a people. Tables of imports 
and exports are a very uncertain test of the merits 
of governments. Venice flourished in golden 
magnificence under a detestable political system. 
India was in political subjection to a foreign race, 
despotic, and alien in religion and polity, during 
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the only period of her history tliat is clothed with 
external splendour. When Greece fell under the 
Eoman yoke, her material prosperity increased, a 
new market was opened to her commerce, a new 
dominion to her literature and art. In every 
material sense the change was to her advantage ; 
but the mind of Greece, that once had been the 
peerless light of the world, waned into that 
obscurity from which it has never since emerged. 
We have, indeed, in our own time, ample proof 
how entirely the movements and progress of trade 
may be apart from the excellence of institutions. 
We have seen them, in France, continuously pro- 
gressive under extreme changes of government ; 
and at the present day, if advance in wealth, in 
exports, in luxury, in all that glitters before the 
eye, should be adopted as a proof of the soundness 
of institutions, we should be forced to submit to 
the opinions of those, who take an enlightened 
despotism aa their model. But though we find 
that trade has often flourislied under ignoble 
governments, we shall search in vain through the 
page of history to find that they are capable of 
maintaining health and purity in the social and 
political character of a people. 

As we proceed, we shall frequently find it im- 
practicable to separate the Union from the Con- 
stitution. The latter is the sole bond of union, 
and whatever terminates the one, ends the other. 
It will, however, he very necessary to recollect — 
jind it is frequently forgotten — that the present is 
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the second Constitution of the United States. The 
Union existed long before its date ; indeed its 
germs may be traced back as far as 1754. Imme- 
diately upon the commencement of the Revolution 
in 1774, a Union was formed, under a government 
bearing the title of Congress ; but although inde- 
pendence was declared on the 4th July, 1776, and 
there were terms of agreement under which the 
Union subsisted, no permanent and methodical 
Constitution was framed, until the 1st March, 
1781, when the "Articles of Confederation" came 
into force. 

Those "Articles" form a complete and very 
elaborate Constitution. We know that exception 
will be taken to their being termed a Constitution, 
because they are not called by that name. But 
what a thing is, according to European logic, 
depends on the thing itself, and not upon the 
name given to it. Whether that name be a code, 
or a charter, or a set of articles, or whether 
indeed, as in our own case, there be no written 
instrument to which a title can be attached, this 
makes no real diflference. That is a Constitution, 
the terms of which are the framework of the 
government and political institutions of a country. 
In these " Articles " defects were discovered after 
the termination of the war, not indeed so much 
inherent in the instrument, as in the surrounding 
circumstances ; and, after surmounting great diffi- 
culties, the second Constitution was framed, which 
is now the law of the land. 
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The present Constitution, although extremely 
complex, is probably inferior to none ever framed, 
in the ability displayed in dealing with difficult 
and incongruous elements. Had those who are 
struggling to maintain it really acted in its spirit, 
no convulsion would now have occurred. The 
?ils of the country arise from the fact, that the 
i Constitution has not really been maintained. We 

I shall find, as we proceed, that some of its most 
important provisions are reduced to a dead letter, 
»nd that the principal causes of secession could 
never have existed had the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion been adhered to. Its marked characteristic is 
moderation. The prominent characteristic of the 
people at the present day is excess. So far from 
being democratic, all the leading features of de- 
mocracy are absent from it ; there is no universal 
suffrage, nor household, nor uniform, nor even 
proportionate suffrage in it. It was framed by 
men who were not impelled by the thirst of popu- 
lar applause, and the spirit that actuated them 
may be judged of by their own words. 
Hamilton, the master-spirit of its framers, ob- 
served in the convention employed in forming it : 
*' To the proper adjustment of checks, the British 
■owe the excellence of their Constitution. Their 
House of Lords is a most noble institution. 
" Having nothing to hope for by a change, and a 

sufficient interest by means of their property in 
I being faithful to the national interest, they form a 
l permanent barrier against every pernicious inno- 
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vation, whether atterapted on the part of the 
Crown or of the Commons." Upon another 
occasion Adams, the second President, observed : 
" Purge the British Constitution of its coiTup- 
tion, and give to its popular branch equality of 
representation, and it would be the most perfect 
Constitution ever devised by the wit of men." To 
which Hamilton replied: "As it stands at pre- 
sent, with all its supposed defects, it is the most 
perfect form of government that ever existed." 
Perhaps those who urge us to copy American 
institutions would do well to weigh these words, 
expressed by two of the most eminent of the 
fathers of that Republic. 

We agree with those who, apart from incurable 
defects inherent in the circumstances, admii-e the 
general excellence of the Constitution ; and we 
consider it unquestionable that it rendered im- 
portant service to the country at the period of its 
adoption. Our view is, that circumstances are so 
widely altered, that it suits them no longer, even 
if fairly interpreted. We believe, also, that the 
Union has gi'eatly accelerated the rate of national 
progress. But it does not follow, by any means, 
that this has been a real advantage. There are 
none who have not observed that there ie such 
a thing as growing too fast. In the words of 
Channing, " Noble growths are slow." The growth 
of the poplar is rapid, when compared with the 
growth of the oak ; but we know that its value 
is proportionately email. There is always a ratio 
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between growth and durability, and a law exists 
that whatever grows with great rapidity will as 
rapidly decay. There is also a natural rate of 
I growth, and one that may be stimulated ; and all 
experience teaches that the natural rate will prove 
I the better in the end. 

We shall be the more inclined to doubt whether 
I excessive rapidity of material growth be any last- 
ing advantage, if we find it accompanied by a 
continuous decline in the character and ability of 
[ public men, and in the general standard of poli- 
I tical morals. It was observed by De Tocqueville, 
I twenty-five years ago, " It is a well-authenticated 
I fact that at the present day the most talented men 
I in the United States are very rarely placed at the 
head of affairs. The race of American statesmen 
has evidently dwindled most remarkably in the 
' course of the last fifty years." And if this obsei^ 
vation could be made by an acute observer, at 
a period when Webster, Clay, and Calhoun were 
still upon the stage, it would appear as if there 
I were some impoverishing and exhaustive principle 
|«t work, when, at the present day, we search in 
1 vain for one single name that may be teimed that 
I of a statesman. Pohticians cover the land, states- 
I men seem to have become extinct. At the com- 
j-Biencement of its history, no country produced a 
llarger proportion of men, of the highest order of 
' ability ; indeed, it would be difficult to find else- 
where the record of so large a number in an equal 
population. The fact wae commented upon by 
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Chatham and Burke, in terms expressing admira- 
tion and surprise. The names of Washington, 
Franklin, Hamilton, Madison, Marshall, and Jef- 
ferson are universally classed amongst the names 
of men of eminent ability. They have been suo- 
ceeded in our day by the names of Filmer, Yan 
Buren, Tyler, Polk, and Pierce. The contrast is 
too obvious to need any comment ; and when we 
inquire into its causes we shall find, accom- 
panying this decline in the talent of public men, 
a similar decline in the standard of political 
morals. 

In a conversation that occurred shortly after 
the Constitution was framed, Washington expressed 
the hope that they had succeeded in forming a 
" respectable '* government. To apply the term 
respectable to the government, would be regarded 
by an American of the present day as an in- 
dignity. In the mind of Washington the standard 
of excellence was worth — something that men 
should respect. His own greatness, indeed, was 
moral grandeur. It was not in martial genius, 
nor the sparkle of brilliant deeds, but in self- 
denying endurance of toilworn years — in strug- 
gling with unexhausted patience, under extin- 
guished hope — against cold, and poverty, and 
meanness — against jealousy and rancour — in seek- 
ing no fame, and desiring no reward — but adopt- 
ing, like one of our own time, and contented to 
adopt, that most rare of military watchwords — 
duty. 
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TJiihappi]y, as it seems to us, the standard 

of the public mind is widely altered. The vast 

dimensions of the Union, and its incessant growth, 

have filled the national mind with conceptions of 

size, of amplitude, with the desire to excite 

, astonishment rather than to command respect. 

I Magnitude has become the standard, in place of 

I worth. We shall be able to trace the effects of 

this alteration in the standard of excellence, and 

we shall find it extending its baneful influence 

over many features of the national character. 

And first, what has caused this remarkable 

I decline in the abihty at the head of the State? 

j There is no reason to believe that there exists, 

I «t the present day, less intellectual power than at 

\ « former period. All evidence tends to produce 

\ an impression q^lite tlie reverse of this. Why, 

L then, does it remain latent, inactive, politically 

J lost to the community as fully as though it had 

(leased to exist ? 

Originally, when the Constitution came into 
action, the population of the United States 
amounted but to three millions, and they occupied 
only that portion of the Union now known as the 
Atlantic border. Within these moderate dimen- 
I it was not difficult to discern superiority of 
ilent, or to select men of eminent acquirements. 
B considered by all to be a primary object to 
1 for the State the advantage of the highest 
lainable ability ; and the men chosen as the 
Presidents were the ablest men of the 
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time. But the Union has outgrown all this. It 
stretches now from the Atlantic to the Pacific — 
from Maine to Mexico. Spread over so vast a 
surface, it has become physically impossible for its 
citizens, dwelling thousands of miles apart, to 
attempt the selection of the President on the 
ground of merit. It may, indeed, be said that the 
renown of the orator will extend far and wide, 
without much heeding the obstacle of space. But 
this may not apply to that of the statesman, of 
whom the very ablest may be without any gift of 
words. Jefferson observes, in his Memoirs : " I 
served with Washington in the legislature of 
Virginia, before the revolution, and during it, 
with Franklin in Congress. I never heard either 
of them speak ten minutes at a time, nor to 
any but the main point, which was to decide the 
question." And Jefferson's pretensions to oratory 
were no greater. Upon this point we find at 
once a remarkable change in the national cha- 
racter, for in modern times a senator has been 
known to speak for three whole days. The most 
valuable of all the gifts of the statesman is as- 
suredly judgment, or that which, when combined 
with knowledge, may be termed wisdom : it was 
the characteristic of the men of Washington's age. 
It is clearly one that may exist with very little 
noise. 

That ability should no longer form the ground 
of selection for the presidential office appears inju- 
rious enough ; but the evil extends much beyond 



this. Under the system that now prevails ability 
is a certain ban of exclusion. It proved bo in the 
I ease of "Webster, of Clay, of Calhoun, and, in the 
last election, of Seward. The fact is so difficult to 
realize, that it becomes necessary to consider how 
these elections are really conducted in America. 
The theory of the Constitution is, that the Presi- 
dent shall be elected by the people : and in order 
to avoid the difficulties arising from wide disper- 
j aion, it provides that they shall first appoint a 
college of electors, to whom ample time is afl'orded 
for deliberate choice. This is the theory : in 
I practice, the whole power lias passed from the 
I people into the hands of a knot of professional 
politicians, and the electoral college has become a 
useless form. The electors are now denied the 
power of choice, and are reduced to the reality of 
mere instruments for recording the votes they 
L were, from the first, appointed to give. The elec- 
tion originates with a committee of the party, thus 
I described by Clarigny in the ' Revue des Deux 
Mondes ;' " These committees are filled with 
briefless lawyers, with doctors without patients, 
with schemers, place-hunters, who devote them- 
I eelves to the triumph of the party in order to be 
r elected to some little salaried place. All the 
I chances are for the intriguers, if success be 
{'Obtained. And it is these committees which name 
■ the delegates for the Convention, which has to 
I choose the party candidate ; the immense majority 
Lof the citizens have no other alternative than to 
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accept theee nominatioiis as they stand, or reDOunce 
the exercise of their vote." The members of the 
Convention thns elected meet at some central point 
to decide upon a candidate. They come from 
sections of the country, hmidreds of miles apart, 
widely different in their interests, part of them 
from Free, and part fix)m Slave States. The only 
connecting link is a common desire for the success 
of the party ; on all other points there is strong 
diversity of sentiment. This inevitably leads to 
great difficulty in agreeing upon the candidate. 
The most eminent man of the party is first pro- 
posed — a Clay, or a Webster ; but it immediately 
appears that in the course of a vigorous career he 
has done something, made some declaration, or 
adopted some principle, which has given unpar- 
donable offence to one or more sections of the 
party. Unless these be conciliated there must be 
a division, and success will be hopeless. Ballot 
succeeds to ballot, in long succession. The same 
capital defect of emiuence, which excluded the 
leader of the party, eliminates others of less cele- 
brity. At length a compromise is assented to ; 
some one is proposed for party's sake — a nonen- 
tity, a Polk, or a Pierce, of whom no one happens 
to know any harm. He is chosen, not as a person 
fit for the office, but as the best for the purposes of 
the party. And here another rule comes into 
force with disastrous effect. If, as with us, the 
nominee who commanded the largest niunber of 
votes carried the day, then the most eminent 
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would be selected, in spite of sectional jealousy 
and opposition. But the rule in the United States 
is to require, not a relative, but an absolute 
majority of the whole number of votes. Thia 
enables the promoters of several insignificant 
candidates to render it impossible for any other 
to obtain the majority required. Tlie injurious 
effect of this rule is manifest, and often deplored 
in America. In this country such an evil would 
be eradicated at once, immediately on its effects 
being discovered ; but in the United States there 
is a written Constitution, the spirit of which, as 
we have just seen in the case of the electoral 
college, is widely departed from, whilst the letter 
and form -remain, to work out, in this and many 
other instances, the most serious injury to the com- 
munity. In the present case the electoral col- 
lege has become a useless form, but not a harmless 
one. The moment the electors are appointed the 
future President is known ; all the influences of 
his election come at once into action. But the 
form, the letter of the Constitution remains in 
force — he is not yet elected legally. The power 
to control those influences will not come into 
being for more than three months ; and probably the 
secession movement would not have succeeded, 
and the disruption of the Union might not now 
have occurred, but for tliis departure fram the 
spirit of an instrument, whilst the letter of it con- 
tinues to be the law of the land. 

And whence arises such a political system as 



this — one so opposed to reason, as that which 
renders eminence an insuperable barrier to office 
— which denies the faculty of choice to the 
elector, and reduces the nominal power of the 
people to the real privilege of putting into a box 
a ticket, having upon it the name of a person of 
whom the great majority never heard before ? It 
arises in chief from the excessive magnitude, and 
conflicting interests, of the Union, — from the 
dispersion of the people over a space so vast that 
necessity enforces a system of this kind. Were 
an attempt made to exercise any really popular 
choice, it would end in inextricable confusion. It 
has been observed that we also act through party 
organization ; but there is a wide difference. We 
use party at elections as a means of returning 
the candidate selected ; but here the candidate 
is selected as a means of success to the party. 
Not only is his fitness for the office discarded 
from consideration, but, practically, none pre- 
tend to consider the welfare of the country as a 
whole ; the attention and efforts of all are concen- 
trated on a single object, the success of the party 
ticket. 

Under such a system, we can no longer wonder 
at the contrast which the recent Presidents offer 
to those of former days. And the qualifications 
required for the office are not light. Justice Story 
thus describes them : " Tlie nature of the duties to 
be performed by the President are so various and 
complicated as not only to require great talents 
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Biitl great wisdom to perform them, biit also long 
experience in office. They embrace all the ar- 
rangements of peace and war, of diplomacy and 
negotiation, of finance, of naval and military 
operations, and of the execution of the lawa, 
through almost infinite ramifications of details, 
and in places at vast distances from each other." 
If this be true, and it clearly is so, how is it 
possible that the government can be properly 
conducted, under a system which so utterly 
excludes these qualifications ? It has been re- 
marked, that the best form of government is that 
which places the best men in office. Without going 
quite so far as this, there can be little doubt that 
the system is a vicious one, under which the best 
men are excluded from office. Olmsted observes : 
" Unquestionably there are great evils arising 
from the lack of talent applied to our government, 
from the lack of real dignity of character, and 
respectability of attainments, in many of the 
government offices. We cannot afford to employ 
a heavy proportion of talent or honesty, about the 
little share of our bueineea which is done at the 
capital," If this explanation of the cause of 
such admitted evils were correct, nothing could be 
more unsatisfactory ; but in reality, there is abun- 
dance both of talent and honesty to spare for the 
purposes ' of government. They are not absent 
from their deficiency, but because the existing 
inBtitutions exclude them. 

We liave seen what are the qualifications re- 
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quired in the President : Lie powers are not less 
extensive. In many important particulars, they 
exceed those exercised by the Crown in this country. 
He not only has the right to veto the acts of the 
Legislature, but not uufrequently nees it. He can 
maintain his government in office for four years, 
and this has been done for long j>erioda, in opposi- 
tion to a majority in either or both Houses. In 
regard to patronage, lie exercises a jwwer which 
no European monarch has ever aspired to. On 
the accession of the President of another party, he 
at once claims the whole of the government offices 
as spoils of victory, and proceeds to dismiss and 
replace, not only the former Ministry, but all tho 
subordinates, the ministers to foreign courts, the 
consuls, the custom-house officers, the village post- 
masters. All these are regarded, not as servants 
of the commonwealth, but as the minions of a van- 
quished foe. The same principle holds as in his 
own election — it is not the country that is to be 
thought of, but the party. They have calculated 
on these ofBces, their exertions have been stimu- 
lated by the prospect of them, and they cannot 
now be disappointed. This practice of necessity 
creates two entire sets of officials — a set in place, 
and another set displaced. Numbers of those 
ejected, and thus deprived of a livelihood, become 
professional politicians, and, inflamed by the zeal 
their position creates, impart that passionate heat 
to American politics, so frequently commented on 
by travellers. Fitness for the office, being disre- 
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, garded in the highest station, can hardly give 
much concern in lower ones ; and hence we see 
persons appointed to offices for which they are 
manifestly unsuited. In any other country the 
whole machinery of government would be clogged, 
and become unmanageable. In America, the 
natural quickness, and peculiar adaptability to 
circumstances, which the people possess, enable 
them to sustain, and apparently without much 
concern, even such evils as these. 

It would, however, be a great error to suppose 
that their influence, although endurable, will not 
be widely felt. Where the possession of minor 
offices — of subsistence indeed — becomes, with large 
cdasses, the moving impidse, politics cease to be a 
question of opinion, and degenerate into a trade. 
With them, the question will be, not their country's 
good, but what they want for their own. And 
this large class of office-holders out of place, with 
no other occupation than to struggle for return to 
it, will naturally devote an amount of time to 
political pursuits, which the well-employed, re- 
spectable classes cannot afford, and they will 
bring into play a special amount of individual 
eagerness; they will fill the seats of these com- 
mittees, which exercise the power, nominally in 
the hands of the people. Men of wealth, of com- 

I mercial standing, of literary tastes, are outrun by 
such eager rivals ; and we find them, as a rule, not 
only indifferent to politics, but avoiding them al- 
together in despair. 
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And this tendency to convert the pursuit of 
politics into a profession, is largely strengthened 
by another cause^the payment of members of the 
Ijegislature. This calls into existence a class of 
persons who openly make legislation their busi- 
ness, and live upon the income it provides. It 
may indeed be said, theoretically, that we are as 
much bound to pay men for making laws, as for 
making shoes. But experience tells us that the 
two employments require different classes of 
minds. A wide acquaintance with historj', with 
jurisprudence, with social economy, an insight 
into the whole range of industrial pursuits, — these 
attainments need much more time to acquire, than 
those can allot to them wliose time is their bread. 
As a rule, they can only be acquired, when the 
possession of property gives the command of 
sufficient leisure for the purpose. When it is 
necessary to turn time into money, we cannot 
expect that much of it will have been turned into 
legislative knowledge. It is true, indeed, that if 
in America all men are created equal, they may 
be equally fitted for all piu-euits. Once granted 
that all men are alike, there can be no fear of 
putting a wrong one into any place. But when 
Mr. Jefferson annoiniced that doctrine — which he 
exemplified by holding a number of them in 
bondage from their birth — -he did not assert that 
they grew up of equal powers, or alike in know- 
ledge ; and very ample experience has proved 
that laws will be made best by those whom pre- 
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I Tious study and habits of thought have trained in 

kindred pursuit*. 

And whilst, in the United States, the payment 

I cf members lias created a class who make law- 

I giving a livelihood, the rate of payment is below 

I the present standard of expenditure. There will 

I therefore be those who have to mate up this 

I deficiency. Hence arises the well-known institu- 

[ tion of " lobbying," Dr. Mackay, by no means a 

I hostile witness, observes : " No one who knows 

anything of the internal working of American 

politics, will deny the fact that such members 

(alluding to those who live on their pay) are 

notoriously and avowedly open to the influences 

I of what is called ' lobbying.' And how is it to be 

I expected that a needy and ambitious lawyer, 

[ ■without practice, having nothing but his three or 

[ four dollars a day, and upon whose single vote 

l^the fortunes of a project, costing millions to carry 

I into effect, may absolutely depend, shall not be 

I open to the influences of those who lobby him ? 

I No disquisition on the morality or propriety of 

I «uch a state of things is necessary." 

The lobbies of the legislative halls are filled 
I with a class of men called agents, whose business 
I it is, to work private bills through Congress, or 
I public bills, in which, like the Morrill tariff, private 
I. interests are deeply concerned, by means of in- 
Muence upon members,— or, in plain terms, by 
ne form of corruption. This is no secret 
for indeed secrecy is little known in 
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American affairs ; the power of the lohby is 
alhided to in every debate. In referring to the 
political corruption that exists, there is the fol- 
lowing sentence in the Chicago Manifesto — the 
creed of the Northern party : " The people justly 
view with alarm, tlie reckless extravagance which 
pervades every department of the Federal Govern- 
ment ; a return to rigid economy and account- 
ability is indispensable, to arrest the systematic 
plunder of the public treasury by favoured par- 
tizans, whilst the recent startling developments 
of frauds and corruption at the Federal metropolis, 
show that an entire change of administration is 
imperatively demanded." 

We think they show more than this, — they 
show a state of disease that needs stronger remedy 
than a change of physicians. They show that the 
whole system is unsound, which produces such 
results. The othei' political party, upon whom the 
blame is caat, make no attempt to dispute the facts. 
They admit them, but trace their source to the 
protective system, which brings into the public 
treasury, a larger amount of money than the 
Government can expend, in any pure manner. 
Thus we have both the great parties in entire 
accordance, as to the fact of the existing political 
corruption. Who will dispute such competent 
authorities? And if forced to admit such facts as 
these, they must exercise no light weight, when 
we are employed in forming a judgment of these 
institutions. Had our own Government fallen 
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into such a condition, we should assuredly be 
more inclined to emhark iu a struggle to end, 
than to maintain it. 

We observed that the Constitution is by no 
means democratic. At the period when it was 
framed, the rule throughout the States was a 
property qualification. Although differing in the 
nature and amoimt, of the qualification, there was 
no State without one — practically effective — and 
there was no thought of abandoning the rule. 
The framers of the Constitution, so far from de- 
siring to lower, or to level this, decided to leave 
unchanged the diversity which existed. It waa 
held, by the ablest of them, that variety in the 
suffrage would provide the best representation, 
and afford the surest prospect of tliat system of 
check, and moderating influence, by one interest 
of another, which, we have seen, they regarded as 
a supreme excellence in the British Constitution. 
Here, again, we shall find that the spirit of the 
founders of the Republic, has been widely departed 
from, and departed from in this, as in every other 
instance, with disastrous effect to the country. 

Jefferson took no part in framing the Constitu- 
tion. He expressed strong, though guarded, dis- 
' approval of it. He was in Paris, studying and 
imbibing the principles then coming into play, 
associating with the members of tlie future Jacobin 
club, cultivating the acquaintance of Thomas Paine, 
' and filling his mind with theories, many of them 
' apriuging from just emotions, but fatal in their 
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effects, from their tendency- to excess, and from 
ignoring human nature. There be studied them, 
when the temple of infidelity was about to open 
its portals — in the purlieus of brooding socialism, 
in the coming shadow of the guillotine. And to 
these theories he clung, with strange infatuation, 
long after be bad witnessed their result, in sweep- 
ing Christianity, liberty, and life, into one hideous 
ruin. Of the character of his views we may judge 
by his own words. Alluding to Shay's rebellion, 
he writes : " God forbid we should ever be twenty 
years without such a rebelhon. The people cannot 
be all and always well-informed. The part which 
is wrong will be discontented, in proportion to the 
importance of the facts they misconceived. If 
tliey remain quiet under such misconception, it is 
a lethargy, the forerunner of death to the public 
liberty. What signify a few lives lost in a cen- 
tury or two ! The tree of liberty must be re- 
freshed from time to time with the blood of patriots 
and tyrants. It is its natural manure." 

The early spirit of temperate republicanism, 
(that of the Fathers of the country) which guided 
its councils during the terms of Washington and 
Adams, as Presidents, was followed and subverted 
by this spirit of extreme democracy, imported 
from France. Jefferson, and not Washington, has 
been the guide of the country for the last fifty 
years. One of the many results of this change 
which we shall meet with, has been the virtual 
abandonment of all qualifications, and the adoption 
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of universal suffrage. The effect of this has been 
greatly aggravated, by the large proportion of 
foreigners thus placed in the command of political 
power, without either training or association to fit 
them for it. To so great an extent, indeed, has 
this proceeded, that in many districts, and amongst 
them may be classed the virtual metropolis of the 
country. New York, the decisive political power 
is in the hands of those of foreign birth. On this 
subject of the suffrage, Chancellor Kent, one of 
the highest of American authorities, remarks, in 
hie Commentaries : " The progress and impulse of 
popular opinion is rapidly destroying every con- 
stitutional check, every conservative element, 
intended by the sages who framed the earliest 
American Constitutions, as safeguards against the 
abuses of popular suffrage." 

Thus the unquahfied suffrage, which has been 

regarded by some in this country, as an American 

institution, is really a foreign abuse, unknown to 

its Constitution, opposed to the spirit of its greatest 

patriots, and deplored by the ablest of its jurists. 

In another passage, bearing on similar subjects. 

Chancellor Kent observes : " Such a rapid course 

of destruction of the former constitutional checks, 

is matter for grave reflection ; and to counteract 

the dangerous tendency of such combined forces 

I as universal suffrage, frequent elections, all offices 

for short periods, all officers elective, and an un- 

I ^shecked pre^, and to prevent them from racking 

I .and destroying our political machines, the people 
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must hare a larger share than usaaL of that 
wisdom which is first pore, then peaceable, gentle, 
and eas;^ to be entreated.'' As no one can 
imagine that these are attribotes of American 
c^racter at the present day. it would seem to 
follow, that they have really been ^ racking and 
destroying '^ the political machine. 

We have seen that xmder the svstem in force, 
ability is exdnded firom the highest office in the 
State ; there is another cause which very largely 
exdndes it from the l^islative chambers. The 
ministers are not permitted to take part in the 
proceedings of Congress. To judge of the effects 
of this, we have only to imagine the result of 
excluding the whole of the ministry from the 
House of Commons. The men who, of all others, 
have access to the sources of information, who are 
thoroughly conversant with details, and who 
possess the requisite experience and ability to 
guide the debates of the assembly — these men are 
not to come within its walls. And this depriva- 
tion of ability is a small evil when compared with 
others that result. Who can put a question to 
a minister, who is never there to be questioned ? 
There is a complete absence of that sharp and 
effective responsibility to the people, through their 
representatives, which we should hardly like to 
exchange, for a system of secret management of 
the House, by parties who can never be seen, face 
to face. Thus no minister can introduce and ex- 
plain his own measure ; he must do so second-hand. 
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He cannot be made to avow his own opinions^no 
responsibility can be fixed upon bim. He must 
Work the bnsiness of the government, through 
private arrangements with members of the House, 
and use patronage to supply the place of ability 
or knowledge. We have some impatience of the 
very idea of what is called " back-stairs " influence, 
and what shall we say to a system, in which the 
whole business of the government, is conducted on 
the back-etairs principle, and where, indeed, there 
can be no other ? We should expect to see in the 
result precisely that political corruption, which 
all parties in the United States admit to exist 
there. 

And not only Js this the system of government 
which prevails there, but the ministry, thus con- 
nected with the representatives of the people, 
tlirough the influence of office alone, can retain 
their power, so long as they agree with the Pre- 
sident, for the four years of his tenure of office. 
They can do so against the will of the whole 
people, and of both Houses of Congress. It is 
quite true they require money ; this must be 
voted ; and this necessity would appear to give 
an effectual, controlling power. But in practice 
it has no such result : so great is the secret in- 
fluence of the Goverament in the House, that 
although it has sometimes occurred, that the 
ministry have been in opposition to a majority 
of the House, we cannot find tliat they have ever 
yet failed to obtain the money votes required. 
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It would convey a less unsatisfactory impression 
of the system, if they had failed. Aa yet this has 
not occurred, and there is no such thing really- 
known to the American syatem, as ministerial 
responsibility to the people. Whilst with us, the 
people possess through their representatives, an 
ever-vigilant power over the government, which 
they can put into operation on any night of 
debate, and do constantly exercise— there is in 
America, no more real practical power over the 
ministry, than there is real choice in the election 
of President. It would seem as if we, ourselves, 
were in the use and enjoyment of republican in- 
stitutions, whilst the people of the United States 
content themselves with the theory, and profes- 
sion, and sound of them. 

Reviewing the preceding facts, we certainly 
find much that is at variance, with our moat 
cherished ideas of constitutional government. 
Either, after five hundred years' experience, we 
are ignorant of what representative institutions 
ought to be, or else these stand in need of very 
radical reform. They explain, what else would be 
incomprehensible, snch a course of legislation as 
we have witnessed during the present crisis, when, 
if ever, the calm wisdom of a senate was required. 
"We see the true spirit of the Constitution, lost or 
perverted, — the nominal jiower of the people, really 
in the hands of trading politicians, — the electoral 
college, whose office Is selection, deprived of the 
function of choice,— the ruler of the State so ap- 
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pointed, as to bar out experience and talent, — 
legielatioD converted into a livelihood, and par- 
liamentary corruption organized into a profession, 
— two armies of place-holders, one besieging, and 
the other besieged, — ministerial ability and know- 
ledge excluded from parliamentary discussion, and 
ministerial responBibility exchanged for govern- 
ment influence. As the result of all this, we find 
an incessant decline in the ability at the head of 
the State, and in the character of its legislation ; 
and, in spite of rare material advantages, an amount 
of embittered discontent which has at length 
culminated in civil war. We have, however, 
as yet examined but one part of the subject, the 
political institutions of the Union. Before we can 
form a full impression of the value of the Union 
itself, we must also consider its effect on the cha- 
racter of the people, in their social or public 
life. 



CHAPTER 11. 

EFFECTS OF THE UNION ON NATIONAL CHABACTEB. 

The American, of the middle class, may be said to 
have two distinct characters. In private Hfe, a most 
agreeable companion, full of general information, 
of a pleasant temper, fulfilling all domestic duties 
in an exemplary manner. The same person in 
public life, upon American topics, will become at 
once arrogant, quarrelsome, full of wrong impres- 
sions as to much of the real history of his own 
country, unable to realize the motives that actuate 
the policy of this country. Even his standard of 
right and wrong will alter. Perfectly honourable 
as an individual, he will be prepared as a Unionist, 
to defend any principle, even that of mere spolia- 
tion under the name of manifest destiny, when 
regarded as part of the policy of the Union. 
There is evidently some sinister influence, which, 
leaving him the same as a man, has entirely 
changed his sentiments as an American. 

We are not now alluding to (and entirely exclude 
from all our observations) that small number of 
men of letters, ministers of religion, or eminent 
merchants, who come over to Europe, with whom 
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friendships are formed, which are based on efiteem. 
Combining European sentiment with an energy 
peculiarly their own, and possessing views enlarged 
by a knowledge of the world, these are in every 
respect exceptions to the mass, and it will be very 
necessary to escape from impressions, produced by 
their acquaintance, if we are to form a correct 
' judgment of those, who are the political power iu 
the United States. 

Has the Union exercised any influence, that will 
account for this difference between the man and 
the citizen ? The immediate idea which it awakens 
in the mind, is that of magnitude. Apart from it, 
the States, although on the average larger than 
the secondary kingdoms of Europe, would still 
excite no wonder. But regarded as a Union, — 
as a whole, — the mind becomes at once impressed 
and filled, with a sense of colossal magnitude. 
Natural features of the country tend to add to the 
impression — the enormous length of its rivers, the 
vast dimensions of its lakes, the interminable 
expanse of the prairie — all surrounding circum- 
stances combine to foster the idea, until at length, 
as we have observed, magnitude, has been adopted 
in the popular mind as the summum bonum ; mere 
quantity, becoming the standard of value, in place 
of excellence or worth. 

If this be the case, we should expect to find, as 
natural developments of this change from the 
original standard, a general tendency to amplifica- 
tion, to exaggeration, to an ambitious craving for 



fidll mcHe ^tteie« az>d i^ 9Z, xrrcf^^ZfC^ l^oOi upon 
the pc€segBio!i. a]h«»3k« Cv 5»? n^ici- Few will deny 
that these are- cisirKtieiiscScs^ oif iLe jT^e&iefit dajr, or 
that they have grown s>c>:ne jcvciiDNcm year by 
year. If we examine tbe TTar^fer of ibeir growth, 
we think tbev maT be- cicair^r traced to their 
eooree^ in the magniti^ie of tbe Uii>>n. 

In the earlT davs of the L5s5orr of the United 
States, this principle of exag^ratic«i had no 
exigtence. At that tirne^ eavch man*s coontrr was 
the fonner cokniT in which he lived, now trans- 
formed into the State^ of which he had become a 
citizen. His views were bounded bv an horizon with- 
in moderate distance. It never enteied into Ins mind 
to threaten all the rest of the workL Thronghoat 
the documents of that period there runs a vein of 
calm, good sense — a digpocdtion to desil with facts 
temperately and truly, as they really existed. 
The age of declamation bad not yet come. 

The rapid growth of the Union has distorted all 
this. The horizon has become illimitable ; the 
moderate standard has stretched into immeasurable 
space. Views that were adapted to the dimensions 
of a kingdom, have expanded to those of a continent. 
As State was added after State, the growth of these 
views became more rapid and indefinite, until it 
seemed impossible to assume any dimensions, too 
large for another year quite to equal in reality. It 
became a habit, to exaggerate all present things, to 
keep pace with a future so constantly expanding. 
A statement that agreed with the facts to-day. 
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would be behind them to-morrow ; it miglit be 
better to make It, at once, large enongh to last. 
Thus, to avoid constant inconvenience, truth came 
to be made expansive. This spirit of exaggeration, 
taking at times the form of a very quaint and ori- 
ginal humour, is then indeed harmless enough, but 
largely incorporated, as it lias been, into the very 
essence of the national character, its effects could 
not fail to be highly prejudicial. We shall find it 
pervading not only statements and belief, but 
the whole tone of thought and sentiment. 

Exaggeration must needs be a departure from 
truth. When an exaggerated standard is once 
adopted, truth must be altered up to it, history 
must be made to conform with it, A great 
dominion must have a great people, and a great 
people must have a great history ; and if there be 
no such history in real existence, it must be made 
g^eat. Hildreth, the most able of American 
historians, thus describes the cause of his unpopu- 
larity : " In dealing with our Revolutionary 
annals, a great difficulty had to be encountered in 
the mythic, heroic character above, beyond, often 
wholly apart from, the truth of history, with which, 
in the popular idea, the fathers and founders of 
our American Republic have been invested. 
American Uterature having been mainly of the 
rhetorical cast, and the Revolution and the old 
time of the forefathers, forming standing subjects 
for periodical eulogies, in which every new orator 
strives to outvie liis predecessors, the true history 
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of those times, in spite of ample records, illustrated 
by tlie labours of many diligent and conscientious 
inquirers, has yet been almost obliterated by decla- 
mations, which confound all discrimination and 
just appreciation, in one confused glare of patriotic 
eulogium." 

Here, then, we find it the estahhshed practice of 
the country, in the face of ample records of the 
facts, wilfully to pervert its own history, in order 
to satisfy this desire for exaggeration. It is not 
easy to imagine a more deplorable spectacle, than 
that of a people thus employed in self-deception, 
receiving their knowledge, and forming their 
opinions, on the exaggerations of declaimers, each 
striving, in this manner, to " outvie his predeces- 
sors" in departure from trutli. Miss Martineau, than 
whom no more favourable witness could be found, 
describes one of these foxu-th of July orations, and 
its effect on her own mind. The anniversary 
seems to be a kind of saturnalia, dedicated to the 
annual worship of the god — Self. Unaccountable 
it is, indeed, how respectable men can be found, 
who will descend to this kind of performance; or 
how a people, so shrewd in other respects, can be 
assailed with such fulsome flattery, without detect- 
ing its real mockery. 

And this perversion of history, is by no means 
confined to the glorifications of each fourth of 
July. The virus of its influence is inoculated 
into the system in early youth. The school-books 
of the boy have been formed on this rule of esag- 
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geration. Poor old George the Third ie painted 
as a devouring tyrant; the German troops as 
demons in human form ; every petty skirmish ia 
exalted into a battle ; every battle into a victory ; 
even defeats so unquestionable as that of Bunker's 
HUl, are made to wear the colour of a triumph ; 
the part of France is made as small, as ours was 
described in laying the Atlantic cable ; every 
citizen but Arnold, shines out a pure patriot; 
every general a hero— the whole is a triumphal 
procession, and ends in a blaze of glory. Let us 
contrast with this, a sentence of the real truth, 
from one of Washington's letters, whose authority 
none will dispute. 

He speaks thus, in a letter to Read : " Such 
dearth of public spirit, and such want of vJi-tue ; 
Buch stock-jobbing, and fertility in all the low arts 
to obtain advantage of one kind or another, in this 
change of military arrangements, I never saw 
before, and I pray God's mercy that I may never 
be witness to again. I tremble at the prospect. 
• « » Such a mercenary spirit pervades the 
whole, that I should not be surprised at any 
disaster that may happen. Could 1 have foreseen 
what I have experienced, and am likely to experi- 
ence, no consideration on earth should have in- 
duced me to accept this command," Those who 
have studied the history of the Revolutionary war, 
— of tlie real facts, and this, not as narrated by 
ourselves, but by American historians — well know 
the truth of this picture. And here a question is 
E 2 
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forced upon the mind. If this were the staple of 
much of the patriotism, at the period most certain 
to call it into existence, what measure of reliance 
can be safely placed, on much of that, called by thft J 
same name at the present day ? 

This spirit of exaggeration, thus resulting fromj 
the rapid growth of the Union, leads naturally to I 
the hoaatfulnesB and national self-esteem whicbf 
have become so prominent. Long ago, De Tocque- ; 
ville oheerved : " For the last fifty years no painB I 
have been spared, to convince the inhabitants ofM 
the United States, that they constitute the onlyf 
religious, enlightened, and free people. They per- ' 
ceive, that for the present, their own democratic ' 
institutions succeed, whilst those of other countries 
fail ; hence they conceive an overwhelming opinion 
of their superiority, and they are not very remote J 
from believing themselves, to belong to a distinct I 
race of mankind." Much of this is certainly the if 
simple result of geographical position. Those I 
who are remote from Europe, cannot be blamed ' 
for an imperfect idea of the strength and resources 
of the great powers. To the citizen of Illinois, 
who may travel for a thousand miles in many 
directions, without reaching the limits of the 1 
Union, wlio is conscious of his own strength, and I 
buoyant in his own prosperity, it will be very I 
natural to believe it, when taught that he belongs I 
to the greatest power on earth — victorious hy land I 
and sea, heroic and triumphant, — that other -J 
countries are but speclcK upon the map, and in I 
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much the same relative proportion, inferior in all 
elements of grandeur. Taking his knowledge 
. from the books he has read, from the orations he 
hears, and his own observation, so far as it extends, 
why should he trouble himself to disbelieve, wliat 
is so agreeable to his mind to accept ? 

In Europe, where ignorance is abundant enough, 
it is at any rate mainly passive. But in America, 
those who have been thus taught and harangued — 
I are the active power in the State ; their passions, 
I when aroused, are irresistible ; their will, when 
tressed, is law. We shall find that the govern- 
ment reflects, less the views of the well-informed 
and experienced, than of this crude, wrongly- 
informed mass. Hence, we find in its action, a 
restless ambition, an aggressive, quarrelsome spirit, 
an entire disregard for the feelings or position of 
other nations ; and this, so continuous and invari- 
able, that the very name of the United States has 
come to be associated, in the mind of Europe^ 
I with demands or complaints, with an expecta- 
I tion of painful discussions, and a fore-know- 
1 ledge that much will have to be conceded and 
I endured. 

It may, perhaps, he said that, after all, exaggera- 
I tion is but a blemish an infirmity, of no serious 
I importance. This cannot be, when its influence 
I pervades all things, and extends to political belief 
rand to its consequences. Indeed, all know that it 
Lwill turn almost every virtue into vice^ — economy 
I into meannesti, liberality into extravagance, firm- 
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ness into obstinacy, self-reliance into arrogance. 
No influence in private life, is more certain to 
result in the loss of character or fortune, and the 
same rule holds, when numbers are congregated 
into a people. The present calamitous war may 
be regarded as a result of it. In reality, nothing 
more really beneficial to the North could have 
occurred, than the event which might stay the 
downward course of its institutions — give to it, in 
reality, the self-government which had passed into 
other hands, and amputate a limb which threatened 
mortification to the whole body. But the proper 
sense of nationality has now become an exag- 
gerated sentiment, akin to that of the French for 
glory ; and this, not only shut out perception of the 
truths but disdained to consider any question of 
constitutional rights — dismissed every thought of 
prudence, every calculation of probabilities — and 
swept the people into a fratricidal war, in which 
victory or defeat must be equally disastrous. And 
if this pernicious influence be traceable to the 
Union, to its magnitude and incessant growth, it 
cannot but be regarded as a most serious considera- 
tion, when estimating the real value of that Union 
to the people. 

Another result of the Union on the national 
character, is the excitability, which has increased 
to a degree now so remarkable. To the influences 
of a climate, intense in its extremes, this may be 
attributed in some degree, but the incessant elec- 
tions which the Union involves, have greatly con- 
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tributed to promote it. Even in tbia slow country, 
a general election awakens 8ome excitement ; but 
what would this reach amidat incessant elections, 
elections for both Houses of Parliament, and for 
two distinct Parliaments, elections of governors, of 
judges, of municipal and state officers, elections in 
the State, and in the adjoining States, and each 
fourth year a general ruler to elect ? A system 
such as this, is calculated to quicken any people into 
excitability of temperament. It is a characteristic 
we meet with in Europe, more especially in France, 
as a peculiarity of individuals. We meet with 
persons, with whom, on the topics that arouse 
them, it is as vain to reason as to bay the moon. 
All know how the stability of French institutions 
ha-s been affected, by the habit of masses of people 
acting on impulse. 

This excitability, though stimulating to the 
nerves, as the breathing of oxygen, has a fatal 
effect on the judgment. It may be called a mental 
intoxication, exhilarating for the hour, accompanied 
by the same cmviug for repetition, and equally 
paralyzing the powers of reflection. When com- 
munities become affected by it, numbers heighten its 
intensity, and give to it the most dangerous poli- 
tical consequences. 

This impulsive excitability, has become a marked 
L characteristic of the politicians of New York. 
] They seem to think that all things should be done 
I right off — that reflection, decision, action, should 
I be instantaneoUB. Man appears to be viewed as a 




kind of high-pressure engine, and valued by the 
quickness of the stroke. All seem to be in haste, 
eager for powers of steam, for swiftness of tele- 
graphs. This tempestuous energy, as might be 
expected, is subject to periods of reaction. There 
are some who at times grow weary of the exertion, 
and become morbid ; who crave for fresh stimu- 
lants, and keep editors, not to increase their know- 
ledge, but to produce " sensation articles," and 
help them to the next excitement. It seems an in- 
cessant ball-room life — wax lights, satin, cham- 
pagne — varied with headache, and reactions of 
grimy depression, commonly called panics. There is 
abundance of glitter in it, and at times a great deal 
is quickly done. But the fable tells us it was the 
tortoise that won the race, not the hare ; and it 
may well be doubted, whether this can really be 
the pathway to happiness. It cannot be disguised 
that it wears a hollow cheek, and certainly the 
wisdom that Solomon taught, was not after this 
wise. Nature, indeed, seems to teach what man's 
industry should be — ^action with alternations of 
repose. But here the book of Nature seems to lie 
unopened and forgotten. The whole is a life of 
one-sided existeuce — the artificial side. There is 
no crisp hour of the morning, sparkling with dew, 
when we step with elastic tread, and inhale new 
strength of body and of mind. There is no linger- 
ing twilight, when to forget our toils, and glide 
under the wing of peace. There is no eddy, for the 
current of life to stay its swiftness, and renew its 
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pare luBtre, to flow the more brightly onwards. 
For all this there seemB no place ; but, in its 
stead, a restless, spasmodic energy, that quickens 
indeed some powers of the mind, but dwarfs 
the rest, and destroys that even balance of the 
mental powers, wliich constitutes the faculty of 
judgment. 

We alluded to the political effect of this habit of 
impulsive action, in the troubled history of France. 
Unfortunately, perhaps, for the hberties of the 
country, the Union has now a Paris. Whoever has 
atudied*tho progress of the momentous events now 
occurring, will have seen, that the Washington 
Government simply follows the impulse of the 
people ; indeed, that in obedience to this impulse, it 
reversed the policy it had first wisely adopted. 
But the people of the North, in their turn, impli- 
citly follow the lead of New York. Whatever 
decision be formed there, flies over the land by 
telegraph, and is adopted before the day be out. 
Hence, although this spirit of excitability is not 
common to the whole country, its disastrous effect 
is extended to all. And the policy of the Union, 
and the unhealthy growth stimulated by artificial 
means, have produced an efl'ect that adds seriously 
to the evil. The metropolis of the country is not 
really American. Its population is largely com- 
posed of foreigners of all nations, and the type of 
manners and of sentiment, is essentially foreign to 
the American soil. Miss Martineau holds that it 
has become marked by the i»eculianties of Irish 
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character ; we should assimilate it rather with the 
French type. 

All know what pure democracy means in 
France—the despotism of a mob. Unrestrained 
power, in whatever body it reside, whether in the 
populace or in individuals, ia equally despotic 
power. It is true, that so long as the people be 
all agreed, there will he no occasion for its xise ; or 
when they are divided into parties of equal 
strength, the one cannot use it against the other. 
But so soon as there exist a minority on any im- 
portant question, there will be a majority of ^eater 
power ; and in the Union this majority never loses 
the opportunity, t« use its power despotically. 
Hence, freedom of thought and speech, exist in 
America, only under certain limited conditions — 
that they approach no question on which the majo- 
rity has "pronounced." On this subject, it has 
been remarked, " if ever Hberty be lost in America, 
it will be owing to the omnipotence of the majo- 
rity, which will have reduced the minority to 
despair, and will have forced them to appeal to 
material force. We shall then see anarchy, but it 
will come as the consequence of despotism." 

All are familiar with the operation of this rule 
in the South, in the direction of discussions on 
Slavery ; and precisely the same holds in the North, 
as we now see, on this subject of the Union. 
What more painful proof of this could be given, 
than in the fact of a man being recently shot dead, 
in the streets of New York, for simply expressing 
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I opinions, that were common to the whole country 
I a few weeks hefore — a murder evidently regarded 
: by the public, as an act of vigorous heroism. This 
despotic rule of the majority, applies to all matters, 
once affected by this delirium of popular excite- 
ment. On religious, on educational, on pbiloso- 
I phic questions, there is unbounded licence, because 
there is no political party to offend. But from the 
moment that a majority has adopted a principle, 
and has roused itself into an excitement upon it, 
from that day, independent judgment ends, except 
at the risk of being hung from a tree or shot in a 
street. The author may run riot on any theory of 
his own, but once let him speak the truth, in how- 
ever temperate and earnest a manner, yet so that it 
grate with the views of a majority— and whether 
his name be Washington Irving, or Cooper, or Hil- 
dreth, from that day he is a black sheep with the 
populace. If the South were now to obtain the 
upper hand , they would probably extend Slavery 
all over the Union ; the moment the North ob- 
tained it, they passed a Morrill tariff. The effect, 
indeed, of Jefferson's principles, of despotism vested 
in the populace, has been, to produce an utter dis- 
regard in all political affairs, of that great injunc- 
tion, " Do unto others as ye would they should do 
unto you." We shall find, as we proceed, that in 
place of this, the principle of American politics at 
I the present day, is — do what suits self at the 
moment, without thought of your fellow-citizens, 
or consideration for other countries. Whenever 
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and wherever this has come to be the case, the prin- 
ciple of political action is really a selfish despotism, 
whatever bo its name or form. 

Tbat^ indeed, the true sense of liberty of opinion, 
has passed away, is but too plainly evidenced in 
what is now occurring. When a people look on 
with acquiescence, whilst the writ of Habeas 
Corpus is treated with contempt, whilst the police 
forbid petitions to the Government, in violation of 
lui express right of the Constitution — whilst spies 
and eavesdroppers are taken into pay — women 
searched — legislators imprisoned — property 
confiscated — letters broken — telegrams seized — 
passports ordered— whilst the offices of the press 
are gutted, and grand juries are urged to 
draw up presentments of those who differ in opi- 
nion — when all this occurs too, not in presence 
of an invasion, threatening the liberty of the land, 
but simply in view of an aggressive war to be waged 
at a distance — there is ample evidence that, what- 
ever may have been the love of liberty in other 
days, it has become a thing of the past. 

During the Crimean war, there was in this 
country a period of great national anxiety, of sore 
perplexity, but of one overpowering resolve to 
maintain tlie reputation of the country. In the 
midst of this, there existed a peace party, a minute 
iniuority of able and earliest men, strongly opposed 
to the opinions of tlio vast majority, when those 
opinions were hciKhtonod by filings the most in- 
w. Yet, hud it K'l'ti pro|>oscd to gag those 
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writers, to indict them as a nuisance, to send them 
to some Bastile— even though that Bastile should 
strangely bear the narac of Lafayette — all know 
that every man would have come forward, not to 
support the opinions of the hour, or the policy of 
the Government, or the success of the war, but to 
the rescue of those great principles — free thought 
and speech — which we bold as rights, too solemn, 
to be played with by the humours of the hour. If 
the leaders of that party were now in the United 
States, and beheld the fate of those pursuing there 
a similar course, they would return from the study 
of these institutions on the sjiot, as travellers of 
all countries have ever returned — sadder and wiser 
men. 

In a recent publication in support of the Union, 
Mr, W. H. Channing writes thus : " But this con- 
science bad been deadened, by the intoxicating in- 
fluence of worldly prosperity, and boastful pride, 
with which the sudden expansion of the cotton and 
sugar interests, had drugged the commercial classes. 
The slave oligarchy of the South, and the capital- 
ist of the North, the great planters and the great 
manufacturers, divided as they were on some 
points of policy, yet brought a concerted power 
to bear upon public opinion, until the mean law of 
mercenariness took full possession of political 
parties. The moral degradation that ensued was 
awful. • • • The United States were thus present- 
ing to Christendom the spectacle of a nation nobly 
bom, purely bred, rarely privileged, even yet, in 
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its youth, sinking into decrepitude, and wasting 
away through political profligacy." 

Here is a stjirtling description of the moral 
effects of the Union, of the combination of North 
and South, working out sudden material pros- 
perity, and such moral effects as these, on all the 
higher attributes of the nation. Let full allowance 
be made for the warmth of language, and the ex- 
citement of feeling, apparent in the terras — let them 
be reduced to the narrowest facta — still, we cannot 
believe that men of the highest integrity, bearing 
a most honoured name, would draw such descrip- 
tions, without truth, without reasonable and sufiS- 
cient foundation for them. Such a condition of 
affairs, is so difficult to rcaHze in this country, that 
it becomes necessary to weigh the facts that jus- 
tify such a picture. 

One of the objects of the Union, m stated in the 
preamble of the Constitution, was to " promote jus- 
tice." How it has promoted it, as between the 
North and South, we shall subsequently examine. 
At present, let us see its effect on the administra- 
tion of justice throughout the whole country. 
This, indeed, is one of the truest tests of any form 
of government, and probably nothing affectB so 
directly the health of political society, as purity in 
the administration of justice. It is indeed in the 
execution of laws, that their excellence practically 
depends, for they are seldom inherently bad, they 
never inculcate vice, they become had from corrupt 
or ineffective execution ; and several of the most 
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ingenious and well-intended constitutions, are those 
that have most completely failed. 

It was desired by tho founders of the Republic, 
that the judges should occupy a position of dignity 
and independence. The control of the Federal 
Government, extends, however, only to the Supreme 
Court and its branches, the position of which has 
been maintained to this day, under the terms of 
the Constitution. The judges of that Court are 
selected by the President, with the approval of 
the Senate, virtually for life ; their salaries cannot 
be diminished during teniii'e of office, and from 
their decisions there is no appeal. Thus every 
precaution was taken by the framers of the Con- 
Btitution, to insure the independence and dignity 
wortliy of so high an office. Placed beyond the 
reach of party influence, or the control of the 
populace, the Supreme Court has commanded to 
this day the respect of the whole people. It 
might be more correct to say, it had commanded 
this respect up to a recent date, for Xtr. Lincoln 
has set the example of questioning the force of its 
decisions, when adverse, and of treating with con- 
tempt its writ of Habeas Corpus— the most cherished 
of all the safeguards of the Anglo-Saxon race ; and 
this, too, when issued by the Chief Justice, in a 
State ^vitbin the Union. And this Court, so 
eminent up to this period, has not only com- 
manded the respect of the people, but has been 
presided over by men, whose names are known and 
honoured, wherever jurisprudence has been studied. 
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With this example before them, and the spirit 
of the Constitution as a guide, it might have been 
expected that tlie various States would follow in 
the same steps, and secure the same advantages. 
But the democratic, which has supplanted the 
republican spirit, and which aims at reducing all 
things to its own level, appears to have regarded 
even the judges, as objects of jealousy and diatruet. 
Throughout the States there has been, since the 
presidency of Jefferson, a constant desire to lower 
the dignity of justice, — to shackle it — to cheapen 
it — to shorten the tenure of the office — to bring it 
within the control of political committees, and 
render it a spoil of party triumph. In succession, 
the Statfis have abandoned their old rule, of 
electing the judges through their governments, 
and have brought them under the direct sway of 
popular election. Some of the States have re- 
duced their salaries below the usual income of 
the attorney, and placed these salaries at the 
hazard of an annual vote. As if election, in the 
first instance, by committees, had not given suffi- 
cient control, these elections are now for short 
periods, to render dependence more complete. 
Had it been the object, to I'cject the teaching of 
the Constitution, and to tarnish the dignify of 
justice, no more effectual means could have been 
taken. 

The result may be readily anticipated. Men of 
eminence are not likely to relinquish their position 
at the Bar, in order to bring themselves imder 
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gach servitude, and to accept an inadequate salary, 
precarious in its tenure. Men of learning, of 
reserved habits and independence of mind — those 
whom other people desire should occupy the eeat 
of justice — are ill suited, and httle inclined, to 
frequent the lobbies of eleetloneering committee 
rooms. It follows, that the highest offices in the 
law are filled, in the Courts of the States, by an 
inferior class of men. And when the judges are 
treated with so little regard, it is not to be expected 
that there will exist any very great reverence for 
justice. 

There is indeed a remarkable irreverence for 
justice, which seems to pervade all classes of 
society. On common occasions law and order are 
maintained as in other countries ; but there exists 
a general belief throughout the popular mind, that 
whenever so disposed the people may discard the 
law with impunity. This belief creates a dis- 
respect for courts of justice and for the sanctity of 
law, to which there seems no exception. Where 
should we expect greater decorum than in the 
Senate, amidst the " patres conscripti " of the 
Republic ? Yet there, but three years ago, a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives assaulted a 
senator when seated at his official desk, taking 
him unawares, and so assaihng him as to endanger 
life. This occurred in broad dayhght, in the open 
session, and but one of the senators attempted to in- 
terfere, to break the deferential respect for vigorous 
:»trocity. In all countries outrages occur, and in 
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«onie "Hiere are mflnenpej: tiiar lead them to take a 
peculiar directioii. bin tiM^* ari- punished by the 
law, and denonnoed br public opinion. In this 
case there 'wap a momh- nominal fine, and the 
aasaSant -wap immediatalT elevaied into a hera 
It "waF held to l»e a bravi- tiiinr tiiuf^ to attach an 
imarmed man, and » proof of moral oonracre, to 
perpetrate tln^ outnurt^ in tIk- U^xrisiaTive halk of 
the Eepublic. l>n amuiM\T TeneJii occasian, and 
apain in tln^ fiapitaU n ]>arson movinr in the best 
KwieTT commTttt*d i^ doUboTaxe and relentleHB 
mnrder in the ojmui day, Ht- th^ acqnined by 
"tht jurr l^ecaufH^ tiie jirovoration vaf intolerable 
— a iusj reant^n for mTtirraxinr fi fientence. but 
mnmire cround npon vhioi to basf- a verdict. 
AT! thif: micrhT deftervo linle notiw;, but The man 
maf- infitantlT adopted ai^ an obit*rTT of public Frm- 
TJBirT- and admiration, rretnt^d vrri. entbusiastir 
appiau9&. and if nov » ItipidiiTT'-lTeneral in the 
KonherL aanv. 

If tiH iav can thnf 1^ brokex i^T moT: in the 
iiiri«3FT TWMiian, nm onh* vitr. rmpniiirr. bur vhi 
aTn^rnvul. ii if noi KktOr tr i»t btud ir xrrearer 
TBBitec: in the jower valkf of iifr.. The Loafea:. 
iii€r fiowoT. The Border Unffian. iuivc Ivervune nrf*- 
nuuenr actnrF jl tiit dramfi o: -^nniirinar iiff,. and 
iki^rr arv no: niert oi^pppiirauAl inivi^naK. iiv in 
numiMsr. bu: iarr^ eiasKs nf i^v-^a^^Tx. Fj^.'i nf 
iiien. issit ^qunL priiitisal power v:tl tbf mosr in- 
-k;lliir>fu: tif tut TOmitTT. unc if & rrciKrrrjtfr ir Thai 
tt{rv$sni^:it:x \if iht jwojiit, nf vhicL ht 7»:a 'mrfre- 
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uentlj interprets hie eliare to consist in the 
privilege oi' breaking laws at his sovereign will. 
The existence of this class leads to that tendency 
to outrage which no other country has ever wit- 
leseed in equal degree. Bowie knives, revolvers, 
brass knuckles — in the South, the barbarity of 
uaing slow fire as a means of executing negroes, 
when criminal ; in the Nortli, the frequent abuse of 
human nature on board ship, with such cruelty at 
times as draws piteous tears from other eyes — these 
mre evidences of a recklcssnesa of law which seems 
to be producing equal indifference to humanity. 
In Canada there are large tracts of border-country, 
and Auwtralia is not wanting in the coarsest ele- 
ments of population, in neither case are such 
facte to he met with ; and we are driven to look 
to institutions special to the country as the sources 
of results so peculiar. 

It may be said, that if the individual States 
thought proper to degrade their officers of justice, 
or lower their suffmge, or to deviate, as they have 
done in many directions, from the Federal stand- 
lard, still this should not be regarded as necessarily 
'chargeable to the Union. But these are results of 
that Union — tho evidence by which it must be 
judged. Moreover, we shall find that the political 
alliance, which has given the supreme power to 
violent, and overwhelmed the moderate, party, 
been a direct result of this Union of con- 
iting interests. 

Again, a Federal Government is inevitably a 
F 2 
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weak government. The circmnstances of the 
Union have aggpravated this inherent weakness, 
hy oxclnding the presence of rival or competitor. 
I lad two Kepublics existed firom the first, each 
would have constrained the other, in self-defence, 
to luaiutain a really e£Bcient government. In 
plai*!^ of this there has been an entire absence of 
power, or ci>ntrol, or influence over the people, in 
their social or domestic politics ; in other words, 
in all mattei's on which the purity and health of 
the body i>olitic depend. In these respects the 
Ftnleral (foverument has beheld the States diverg- 
ing nu>i*t> and more widely from the original 
Mtaiulard, — j)Owerless to avert it. The Union ex- 
ohul(?d efficiency of government when it excluded 
all iH>miH>tition with itself. 

Of thin gt^nei-al inefficiency in administration 
thoro in a ntriking proof in Lynch law. An occur- 
Ti'un^ of this kind on some rare occasion would 
invite no comment; but it does invite serious 
miUwiUyti to find it tacitly understood throughout 
tho country, that all have a right to resort to it 
wluMi thvy consider the occasion to require it. 
PtiniMlirnent is hardly attempted, if at all; for 
svUvn^ Much w?ntiments exist, it is clear that no 
jury will cofivict. Thus practically, whenever the 
j>f>pulfir will may choose to take the law into its 
own \if%u(U, it \H silently permitted to do so. This 
pfrto.firr apf>f»arH to l>e the more prevalent in the 
.^onlh, mainly Ixicause occasions to invite it are 
ifiuMi morn rare in the North. No long time has 
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elapsed since the Erie Railway was attacked by 
tbe mayor of a town and Lis o£Ecials, the rails torn 
Bp, and Berious damage perpetrated, as a mode of 
persuading the directors to make another station. 
Nor is it long since some of the people of New 
York, interested in property on Staten Island, 
destroyed the hospital there, spreading out the 
patients on the ground. It was desirable to them 
that it should be removed, and they did not con- 
sider it necessary to await the slow process of 
petition or argument. 

Another proof of the unhealthy state into which 
l3ie administration of the law has fallen, will be 
ibund in " Vigilance Committees." When the 
Rowdy class become too boisterous, or kill some 
one who is held in special regard, public opinion, 
which commonly regards them as a rough but 
excusable product of the soil, becomes indignant, 
and rouses itself to action. Men of substance, 
.knowing that the laws are powerless, form them- 
selves into a vigilance committee, and make a 
■{resolute assault on the strongholds of ruffianism. 
They are always successful, and for a time the 
latmosphere is cleared. Thus the interests of 
society have to be vindicated by force, and at the 
iTisk of life, because the execution of the laws is 
feeble or corrupt, or the hordes of criminals 
too powerful to be dealt with in any other 

inner. 

It would appear, indeed, that the real object of 

pular respect in the United States, is not law, 
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but force. Uncontrollable force in the people — 
despotic force in party — unlicensed force in Lynch 
law — indignant force in vigilant committees- 
daring' force in individual outrage — vigorouB force, 
however employed, at once awakens latent sym- 
pathy, or commands intuitive respect. If this be 
kept in view it will explain occurrences that other- 
wise are incomprehensible. It may be that the 
sentiment grows naturally out of the theory of the 
sovereignty of the people — a power there can be 
nothing to control. What, indeed, is really the 
basis of extreme democracy, except brute force ? 
But be its origin what it may, there can be little 
doubt as to its effect on reverence for law, or its 
danger to the permanence of institutions. The 
most popular of Presidents was Jackson, the nearest 
impersonation of it. Probably the most popular 
with the mass, at a future day, will be the Louis 
Napoleon whom universal suffrage will eventually 
produce, and tins without the apology that exists 
in the magic of that name. 

It may be argued that many of the evils referred 
to exist only in part of the country, and that we 
should not permit the impressions they create to 
be applied to the whole. It is, indeed, one of the 
difBculties ariaing from the magnitude of the 
Union, that no description can be drawn that will 
apply justly to every part of it. There are por- 
tions of the United States, and especially New 
England, which in every moral attribute will 
compare advantageously with any district of any 
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country in Europe, and perhaps in some respecta 
may not be equalled. But in judging of the 
Union ae a whole, it would be as erroneous to fake 
New England as a standard, as to take Utah, with 
its detestable practices of MormoniBm. It is a 
grreat copartnership, in which we cannot reheve 
the worthy from their responsibility for the acts 
of ail. The only means of forming a judgment of 
the whole, as a whole, is by searching out those 
sentiments whieli, though they may be illustrated 
by local occurrences, appear to pervade the great 
mass of the community, and more especially that 
portion of it in which the active pohtical power 



I An American writer observes : " Never had 
country better laws than ours ; and in the main, at 
any rate, the judges are upright and correct : but 
the true trouble is that the people are corrupt. 
The maxim of ' All's fair in politics,' operating 
I upon a population relaxed by an overwhelming 
prosperity, and cursed with a preternatural sharp- 
iS, has debauched the moraUty of the whole 
[ nation. The jury system was devised in a country 
i where the peo[)le were less faat than here. It was 
I founded on the theory that the commimity was 
[ pure. That the basis of this theory is gone, bo 
far as this country is concerned, it needs no argu- 
ment irom us to urge. So long as the rulers only 
of a people are dishonest, liberty is safe ; but what 
LIb to become of a nation, the j>eople of which are 
Jeorrupt?" The phrase here used, and generally 
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acted upon in the conntry. " AE's &ir in politics," 
throws a light on what is undoabtedly the greatest 
evil of the Union — a laxity of political morals that 
pervades public life. We have observed that the 
Unioniiat has two different sets of principles : those 
which gnide him in private life as a man — ^pre- 
cisely the same, speaking generally, as in other 
coimtries ; and those which the same person will 
adopt, although in direct opposition to the former, 
when embarked in public aSairs. 

The caosea of this may, to some extent, be 
traced to the complexities of the Union. It eiiste 
upon a series of compromises, and where, as in 
this case, snch compromises involve great moral 
questions of right and wrong, there must be a 
laxity of principle at the very root of the system. 
This has been greatly increased by the political 
necessities of the Union. The Americans, of what 
may be termed the respectable class, are divided, 
as in other countries, into two e^at parties. 
There is a third, the lower class, largely composed 
of foreign elements, which gives a decisive ma- 
jority to either of the two with which it may 
unite. Hence has arisen that flattery of the mob, 
so humiUating to the dignity of public men, and 
which, when developed in legislation, has so per- 
verted the spirit of the Constitution, and lowered 
public opinion from its orig^inal standard. The 
politicians of the South, in order, as we shall see, 
to maintain their position against the superior 
numbers of the North, have long allied themselves 
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I with the claee naturally most opposed to tlieir 
f own habits and views ; and in order to retain 
I the political power thus afforded, they have aided 
in that levelling course of State legislation, of 
wliich the treatment of justice is evidence, and 
which has brought public affairs into their present 
condition. Political necessities have driven the 
aristocratic into a combination with the democratic 
element, and this junction has constiintly over- 
whelmed the moderate party. There has been a 
competition, not to maintain the Constitution, but 
to invest with power, and obtain the favour and 
I support of those whom it was the object of ita 
framera to restrain. 

We shall trace this doctrine of " All's fair in 
politics" throughout the following inquiries, and 
find it equally applied to home or foreign politics. 
It appears to be the parent of " Manifest Destiny," 
which is really the same thing as the doctrine that 
might makes right. Whatever a people desire to 
have, they have only to bold it their destiny to 
possess, — and take it. On these jirinciples there can 
be but one law, — the law of convenience. Ac- 
cordingly, we shall hardly find a principle which 
has not been accepted or denied to suit the con- 
venience of the hour. As an instance, this very 
doctrine of secession, as we shall find, was never 
more loudly proclaimed, when it suited their con- 
venience, than by the very Northern States that 
, are now the most violent in denouncing it. 

This laxity of pi^litical principle, of which the 
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germ lies in the original compromises for con- 
venionoe' sake^ we have already -seen in full 
operation at the seat of tlie Central Glovemment. 
With the State Qovemments the practice of Re- 
pudiation is another development of it. XJn- 
quostionaldy, in each of the States that has re- 
pudiated there >vas a large majority of men 
thoroughly honourable in their private affiadrs ; but, 
the moment Uie question became a public one, they 
passed from under the private law of honesty to 
ol)ey tlie political law of convenience. There is 
notlnng to pro>*ent a Slate compounding with its 
creditors, in a candid manner, on sufficient grounds ; 
but repudiation has not been the course of those 
who could not, but of those who, having the 
means, would not pay« This has occurred in all 
parts of the Union, the number of States so dis- 
tinguished l)eing equal in the two ^^^tions, and the 
population of repudiators by far the larger in the 
North, And although Mis^sissippi offers the 
most bold and outrageous ease^ there is none 
meaner than that of the great State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

FiUbusterism is another branch of the same tree. 
Indeed, when a people hold themselves at liberty 
to break their own laws, why should they respect 
those of other countries ? The conduct of Lopez, 
and Walker, was indeed that of individuals^ but all 
know what was the public sentiment and the 
action of the Government. Indeed, we find it 
difficult to see in what respect the manoeuvres of 
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Walker in Nicaragiia differed from those which 
obtained Texas, — except in success. The abstrac- 
tion of Florida from Spain, and of Texas from the 
sister republic, Mexico, when examined in detail, 
afford ample proof that this law of convenience 
has guided the action of the Federal Government. 
Texas was encouraged when it shared in the revolt 
from Spain; it was fostered when it revolted 
again from Mexico ; it now secedes from the 
Union. As the Federal Government assisted in, 
or countenanced, the two first, it should not be 
surprised at the third, — a natural result of such an 
education. If rebellion against England was 
heroic, and revolt from Spain praiseworthy, or 
separation from Mexico commendable, it seems 
strange that it should be so heinous a crime to 
secede from the Union. Are right and wrong 
dependent on geography ? It seems very clear 
that the only test of them here is — convenience. 

We read in an American publication : " We can- 
not shut our eyes to the fact that coiTuption of the 
most alarming character and extent has for many 
years past disgraced the legislation of the country, 
and the administration of our State and national 
Crovernments, This evil has increased with a 
rapidity that was frightful, and not a few of our 
most thoughtful republicans have been learning to 
dread lest public virtue should, in a few years, be 
BO thoroughly overthrown, that the continuance of 
the Government in form and vigour would be im- 
possible. The fear was, not that it would be 
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overthrown, but that it would rot down." The 
first impression on reading such terms is that 
they must be a gross exaggeration, and yet on 
inquiry we soon come upon facts that justify their 
extent. For instance, when the State of Wisconsin 
lately granted a charter to a railway company, 
with the usual cession of public lauds, the whole 
legislature was bribed. The Governor, his secre- 
tary, the controller, thirteen senators, sixty mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, the clerks of 
the House, nay, even the lobbyers, at a respectful 
distance were admitted to a share of the spoil. 
There is no reason to suppose that these parties 
were less honest than their neighbours. The fact 
simply illustrates the prevailing tone of political 
morals. 

Reflecting on these facts, we shall he the less 
surprised at the description given of the social 
state of the Union by Mr. Cassius M. Clay, in his 
address to the people of Kentucky', part of whicli 
runs thus : " A general demoralization has cor- 
rupted the first minds of the nation ; its hot con- 
tagion has spread among the whole people. Li- 
centiousness, crime, and bitter hate infest us at 
home ; repudiation, and the forcible propagandism 
of slavery, are arraying against us a world in 
arms. I appeal to history, to reason, to nature, 
and to conscience, which neither time, nor space, 
nor fear, nor hate, nor hope of reward, nor crime, 
nor pride, nor selfishness, can utterly silence — Are 
not these things true ?" 
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We believe that, in the main, they are true, — 
we cannot doubt the earnestness of the appeal. 
But when the same Mr. Cassius M. Clay calls upon 
us to give our moral support to the Union, we 
think there must be, somewhere, a strange de- 
lusion. We should say :- — Invite us to support a 
government under which you show us the gi-owth 
of purity and justice — but do not ask us to support 
a system whose fruits are such as you describe. 
We should say that secession, or disruption, might 
either of them be welcomed, if they afford an 
escape from evils such as these. It seems, indeed, 
time to arrest this degeneracy of a race, " nobly 
bom, and purely bred." Can this be done by 
restoring the Union ? Slavery will not be ex- 
tinguished by nestling it again under the wing of 
the American Eagle. Strength will not be im- 
parted to the Grovernraent by restoring the con- 
flicting elements that made it weak. The vicious 
effects of wide dispersion will not bo effaced by 
reinstating the magnitude of the country. Nor ia 
it likely that the " bitter hate " of which we read 
will be smoothed into affection by the edge of the 
Bword. 

If we also should appeal to " history, to reason, 
and to conscience," they would declare it to be essen- 
tial to the true welfare of the American people, 
both of the North and South, to escape from this 
unsound condition, — to abandon this principle of 
compromise, — to end this system of aggregation, — 
to form separate communities, each able to frame 
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laws adapted to its position, and permitting self- 
respect, — to seize this opportunity to cure the evils 
which unchequered prosperity and stimulated 
growth have engendered, — and at length to realize 
and manifest that there are other, and perhaps 
nohler objects of ambition, than enormous growth 
of cotton, or the possession of illimitable provinces. 
The following passage occurs in Justice Story's 
admirable Commentaries : '* The fate of other re- 
publics — their rise, their progress, their decline, 
and their fall — are written but too legibly on the 
pages of history, if, indeed, they were not cou- 
tjniially before us in the startling fragments of 
their ruins. They have perished, and perished by 
their own hands. Prosperity has enervated them, 
corruption has debased them, and a venal populace 
has consummated their destruction. They have 
listened to the fawning sycophant, and the base 
calumniator of the wise and the good. They 
have reverenced power more in its high abuses, 
and summary movements, than in its calm and 
constitutional energy, when it dispensed "blessings 
with an unseen and liberal hand. Patronage and 
party, the triumph of a leader, and the discontents 
of a day, have outweighed all solid principles of 
government. Bepublics are created by the virtue, 
public spirit, and intelligence of the citizens. 
They fall when the wise are banished from the 
public councils because they dare to be honest, 
and the profligate are rewarded because they flatter 
the people in order to betray them." 
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How forcibly these eloquent words apply to 
} tLe facts we have passed in review I How plain 
I for whom the picture was intended ! And those 
j earnest men, in this country, who, from a remote 
I distance, admire, or profess to admire, American 
I inatitutions, — do they believe themselves more 
competent to judge of them, — better versed in 
I their details, — more accurately informed of their 
result*, — than such men as Justice Story, or Chan- 
I cellor Kent, the most profound of American 
minds, whose powerful eloquence is addressed to 
I reason, not to passion, and whose prophetic wisdom 
I verified before us this day ? We have seen 
I the " wise banished from the councils," — we have 
witnessed the reverence for power in its " sum- 
mary movements," — we have recognised those 
" who flatter the people in order to betray them," 
I — and we have now before us the fall of the Re- 
public, even as they predicted that this would be 
; the sure result. 

We have seen that the Constitution of the 
United States is not democratic, that it entirely 
discards the most essential features of democracy, 
and that its cardinal principle is moderation. This, 
the politicians of the Union have spumed, and the 
main influence that now pervades all American 
affairs is that directly opposed to it, that of all the 
most baneful in politics — excess. An American, 

I of great experience and judgment, expressed once, 

^^^L in our hearing, a fervent hope that this country 
^^^1 would never follow the example. We have now 
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before ds, and tbat legibly, — in handwriting upon 
the wall, — the results of this principle of excess, — 
of liberty swollen into unbounded licence, — of 
personal independence exaggerated into worship 
of self, — of power extended to number instead of 
repodng on inteUigeuce, — and we witness the result 
of committing the government of empires to the 
extravagance of theorists, and the excitement of 
declaimers, in place of the calm and measured 
judgment of experienced men. 

In this country the working classes have many 
excellent qualities — industry, natural generosity, a 
love of fair play, a manly spirit. Yet, we know 
what manner of political institutions they frame 
for themselves when they have the power. I^et 
any one study the physiology of a strike — the artful 
cunning of the demagogue that dupes the victims — 
the tyranny they seek to exercise over the minority 
who desire to work — the ignorance of the true 
laws of political economy — the lurking desire to 
supplement inclination with force. To place 
power in their Lands if they desire it is fo place a 
knife in the hands of a child. Undoubtedly, the 
end of government is happiness. Would they, or 
their wives, or their children, be likely to com- 
mand more real happiness if the affairs of the 
empire were guided on the political principles by 
which they attempt to regulate their own ? First, 
give them intelligence that they may know how 
to employ that power wisely — then rejoice to see 
it in their possession. Before tliat, it would be 
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a gift to none more disastrous than themselves. 
In America, it is true that the populace have a far 
wider intelligence, they have much more clever- 
ness, they are possessed of what we see one of 
leir writers has termed " a preternatural sharp- 
But undez-neath all this there is probably 
no more real wisdom, no greater amount of sound 
judgment. It is rather the precocity of the child 
than the wisdom of the man. And if we reflect 
upon the principles developed in a strike, we shall 
trace Hneaments of the same portrait in American 
pohtics; we shall find indeed a very striking 
resemblance. There is the same influence of 
" sycophants," the same impatience of opposite 
I opinion, the same contempt of economic laws, the 
I same lurking desire to resort to the persuasion of 
I force. 

We conclude that these institutions, though they 
I retain the form, have no longer the spirit of those 
1 by the fathers of the country. They no 
I longer " insure justice," secure domestic tran- 
f quillity, or really farther the "pursuit of happi- 
The Union, a necessity when it was formed, 
' has long ceased to be necessary. For very many 
years, though it has stimulated the rate of progress, 
yet underneath that superficial prosperity it has 
been working out that " degeneracy " and " demo- 
I'talizatiou " upon which we have read the testimony 
lof the most eminent American authorities. If 
tthese be its results, showing that, whilst promoting 
I the lower, it has debilitated all the nobler attributes 
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of national life, we cannot but conclude that it 
has entirely ceased to conduce to the well-being of 
the nation. In this view, its disruption, though a 
rude and painful shock, must prove in the end an 
incalculable gain to both sections of the country. 
In what form the advantages of its termination 
may accrue, to each of them, will be subsequently 
considered. The next inquiry that naturally occurs, 
is the investigation of the causes that have pro- 
duced that disruption at the present time. 




' OACSBS OF THE DISBCPTION OP THE UNION. -BALANCE 
OF POWEH. 

Having examined what tlie Union has really 
become, and to what extent its political institu- 
tions have tended to increase all those original 
I elements of dissolution which exist in all federal 
L governraenta, we proceed to consider the immediate 
I causes of its disruption. They may be classed, 
I and will be most clearly examined, under three 
■ heads: — 

First. A political cause ; the reversal of the 
balance of power, by the immigration into 
the Northern States. 

Secondly. Embittered feeling ; existing origi- 
nally, but aggravated by the continued 
agitation of Northern Abolitionists. 

Thirdly. Endangered interests ; exposed now 
to the action of the Protectionist party, on 
their accession to permanent power. 

No one will presume to assign the exact pro- 

I portions in which these causes have combined to 

produce the present convulsion. Each of them 

f has had greater weight than either of the others, 

a 2 
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with some j>artieular class in the South, but all 
luivo contributed to the common sentiment, and 
it mav be Joubtevl whether any one of them, alone, 
wouM have sufficed to sever the Union. In all 
nn'olutious, whatever the immediate cause of the 
i^iUiUiitivphe, it will K> found that there has been a 
loujr train of accmuulating causes, gradually sap- 
jut ijj: the foundations of loyalty to government, 
onj^uidering di^svontent, or arousing animosity, and 
piling ui\ i^^ to speak* the combustible materials 
which any accidental spark might kindle into a 
thuno* 

The ivIHsions K"^ which the question of Slavery 
has jifiveu rise have exercised a very large in- 
tluouiv in prixlucing the rupture ; but Slavery has 
not Uvn its princi|>al cause, for it has never been 
in dispute : and, indceiL we shall find that many of 
tho aj:rj::!vssivc, and nu^t rvprehensible acts of the 
Sontlu apjv^rently in furihenuice of the spread of 
its systonx, have really l>een measures of political 
tloltMuw Thcv have not had the extension of 
Slavt^ry iu» an objtvt of desire, as an end, but 
Hiuuily ivs a means bv which to maintain its 
political pi>sition, in fa<.*e of the rapidly increasing 
populatiiui of the Northern [K>wer. 

If thon> Ik> anv one motive strono^er than 
miotlu>r in aMumunities which have lar^elv in- 
rrt^aNtnl, that inipulse is the desire of self-govem- 
ninnt. WluMi once aix)useil, it seems impossible to 
ulluy it. It is the eager and irrepressible desire 
of y«>\ith to asHUme the dignity of manhood, but 
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strengthened and inflamed, as all passions are, by 
the accumulative influence of numbers. No other 
description of comfort, or profit, or luxury, will 
satisfy the craving when once aroused. There 
cannot be a more striking proof of this than in the 
revolt of the colonies from the rule of this country. 
There was no real hardship— no actual oppression. 
It was not the true object of that revolt to escape 
a duty of three pence per pound on tea, nor yet 
to maintain an abstract principle acted upon in no 
part of America, and unrecognized in most parts 
of the world. Its real object was independence ; 
a desire to be their own masters. Curtis, in hie 
"History of the Constitution," observes: " Itwas a 
[ war begun and prosecuted for the express purpose 
of obtaining and securing for the people who 
undertook it, the right of self-government." 

The strength of this desire, when once excited, 
may be estimated by the obstacles then to be sur- 
mounted. There were bonds to be broken, per- 
haps more binding than any clauses of a written 
compact. There were the links of a common 
liistory, of no inglorious memory — the interwoven 
ties of relationship and ancestry — old associations 
of habits, of thought, of sympathy — and it might 
be, some trace, however faint, of the reverence of 
the offspring for the parent. The England of 
George the Third's time, whatever its faults, was 
England. It was not in the power of any error of 
a ministry, or imposition of a tax, or regulation of 
excise, to obliterate the fact that to her they owed 
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existence. All of them alike — Paritan of Massa- 
chn^tts^ Cavalier of TijiEiiiia, Friend of Penn- 
svlvania — ^had ir:*i>c c*::! fr>in thai same home. It 
was her langra^re tbat was oa their lips ; it was her 
law that gnanied th-eir lighis: her example had 
taught them liberty: the fasoe of her great men 
was a ^-^lemn inheritaDce^ desorDding' on both alike. 
It was the old mother larnl It? treiesw its birds, 
its castles, its legends, were the mind^s earliest 
piotUTVss^ Fancies of eiild}>»l. dneams of youth, 
memories of asre, all wai^ieivd there. History 
was theiv with grand c^lJ tames, arid scenes of 
stirriujr deeils. and ancSe:::! walls o^ice strong, now 
U'autiful And there.. to-.\ Eii^i W found some 
vilhi^^ spin\ girvlkNi aiv^znd with immemorial 
vow^- under whvis^^ solemr. shaie were stones, with 
old faint liiu^s. that. wher. the ^:^:1S5^ was moved, 
woxild toll them where their own forefathers 

Tlio Kugbuul of thoi^ t::ut^ was not, indeed, 
what it is now — tar U^s^ eiil:^:ei:t:vl and genial. 
It Ims jrnnvn snll v^Idor. ar.d i.riyv:er. But even 
thon it was the lard of Ihv.r.xvUn ar.l Sydney, of 
Slmkspoaiv and Mihoiu v f R^v\ :^. :vr.d Newton, of 
MarUHM\^ujrh and l^lako. Nv ::e o u:i rv^ird it as 
a imivnt that any distant oh:!: ! ;vi i.exd to disi^wn. 
wv to confess i\ hutautly. Yo: a"/. :he$>>- claims, 
uppoaling* with mute olv\i:u:AV :o every ge'^ile or 
imhlo impulse of duty in t:.e ; rvs^c:.:. or rv-verence 
fur tht^ jmnt -unwritten irAhevl ::i any Kv*ks of 

VV, hut piotviuji: where laws ainnot reach— all 
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were at once discarded, and ibrg;otten, to appease 
this irresistible desire for self-government. 

Thus, it wotdd appear that the strongest of all 
reetraining influences are powerless to withhold a 
people, when once aroused to the desire of indepen- 
dence. But why should the Southerners seek to be 
independent of a government, apparently their own, 
or to separate from those to whom they are not even 
under the grating burden of an obligation ? In 
reality, the people of the North and South form 
distinct and rival communities. They are indeed 
mainly of the same extraction, and a greater 
uniformity of appearance and dialect exists than 
will be found within the comparatively narrow 
boundaries of this country. But in temperament, 
interests, and views of social polity, the people of 
the South are, as a ride, opposed to those of the 
North in a more violent antagonism than exists 
between any two nations of Europe. Our own 
animosity to France was traditional and political ; 
it never descended to the dislike uf the individual 
Frenchman, The evidence of Russell's letters 
displays a far more inveterate feeling, the existence 
of which has long been known to all who have 
visited the United States. It is true that he is 
describing the extremes of the case, and that in 
some portions of the Border States the sentiment 
tones down into neutrality ; but, as a rule, the 
original antipathy between Cavalier and Romid- 
head has remained t^o this day. 

Indeed, the force of the original discordance of 
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opinion and sentiment, as it existed in the mother- 
country, was heightened in the colonies by the 
feet that those who emigrated were not of the 
average, but of the extremes of the two parties. 
Tlie Puritans who went forth were of tlie straitest 
sect of their persuasion. There was nothing in 
the days of our Civil War, or Commonwealth, to 
be compared with the stem and cruel fanaticism 
of the early records of New England. On the 
other hand, the majority of those who embarked 
for the South were of the loosest members of the 
other faction. Neither the moderate Puritans, nor 
the prudent members of the opposite party, had 
any .special call, desire, or necessity, to expatriate 
themselves. 

It happened, too, that the accidental choice of 
positions in the New World contributed not only 
to maintain, but even to increase, the original 
diversity. The climate and productions of the two 
regions of the continent are so different, that had 
all the settlers been firom one class, there would 
have arisen in time a marked difference of senti- 
ment. Throughout all history, difference of lati- 
tude hiiM Ixjeii accompanied by difference of tem- 
pcninicnt, and has formed the natural cause of the 
division of men into families — into races, the 
limits of which are the true boinidaries of political 
geography. In this instance, the severe climate, 
sad rugged features of the New Englaud States, 
were olenlftted to streugtheu those qualities of 
, peraeTcrauce. contempt for hardship, and 
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energy of will, so marked in the original stock. 
Its numerous harboura, and the length of coast 
line, as compared with its surface, drew them to 
maritime pursuits, whilst a rocky soil afforded no 
time for idleness, nor products for luxury. Thus, 
every element conduced to strengthen the original 
features of maaciiUne character. 

In the South, on the other hand, a warm semi- 
tropical climate, an unbounded expanse of fertile 
Boil, and a coast for the most part shallow and 
devoid of harbours, developed characteristics 
exactly the reverse — in a proneness rather to 
luxury than to labour, a marked disinclination to 
nautical pursuits, and eventually in a system of 
slavery, which has added a moral antagonism to 
other distinctions. Thus all circumstances have 
combined to widen the original divergence — to 
render the Roundhead :aore democratic, and the 
Cavalier more aristocratic; and whilst in the 
mother-country both classes were insensibly 
tempered by the influence each of the other, by 
the mutual reaction resulting from the intercom- 
munications of daily life^they were here placed 
widely apart, to grow up each, exclusively, in its 
own image and likeness. 

There is a consideration which renders this 
contrast of character of infinite political import^ 
ance. Did it exist within the ordinary limits of a 
kingdom, its effect would simply be to produce 
different classes, such as conamouly exist in all 
eoimtries. But in the United States we have not 
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a country, iii the usual sense of the term. They 
cover the space of a continent. The Blave-owning 
States themeelves are thirty times the size of the 
kingdom of Scotland. It has been remarked by 
an acute observer, that wherever divisions of a 
population occupy regions of vast extent, they 
cease to be pohtical parties or classes of one com- 
munity, and really exist in the condition of distinct 
communities or nations. Parties in a kingdom are 
composed of men who, differing on some [wint nf 
opinion, are still in all essentials alike. Whig or 
Tory, Orleanist or Legitimist, may change his 
opinion of his free will, and at once the distinctiou 
disappears. It is accidental, not organic. 

But when these distinctions are geographical, 
and that, not as applying the term to a district^ 
but to regions of the size of great empires, and 
embracing a wide range of latitude, they become 
organic— incapable of change at will, as matter of 
opinion — indeUble results of birth and association. 
The Southerners have usually been in the closest 
alliance with the democracy of the North, and, in 
a restricted sense, they were of the same party. 
With different objects, and looking from an oppo- 
site point of view, they agreed on a common line 
of action. But they were simply allies, fighting 
under one flag for a given object — agreeing upon 
that point, but widely differing on others. In 
order to master the difficulties of American politics, 
it will be very important to realise the fact, that 
we have to consider, not the action of rival parties 
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or opposing interests, within the limitw of one 
body politic, but practically that of two distinct 
communitiea or peoplee, speaking indeed a com- 
mon language, and united by a Federal bond, but 
opposed in principles and interests, alienated in 
feeling, and jealous rivals in the pursuit of poli- 
tical power. 

The Union originallj' consisted of thirteen small 
and weak societies. This has merged into two 
great and jealous confronting powers. A principle 
of elective affinity has resolved the several ele- 
ments into two bodies, within themselves homo- 
geneous and cohesive, each repellant towards the 
other. The Constitution is the same, but the con- 
dition to which it was adapted is entirely changed; 
and tlie machinery, ably contrived to suit the old 
state of affairs, is quite inapplicable now. Origi- 
nally no State could be deemed the especial rival 
of another, nor was there any question of the 
supremacy of one over the rest. But when two 
powers arc face to face, the question of supremacy 
must arise, and arise without an umpire. It is 
not in the nature of things that ttiey should be 
precisely equal, and they cannot remain in poK- 
tical union, except on the condition that one he 
subordinate to the other. 

Up to the present period the Southern inte- 
reat has been paramount. Virginia, the " old do- 
minion," was originally, in all respects, the leading 
State, In wealth, in birth, in extent, in the 
value of tlieii' products, on all these points the 
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Southerners bad tlie advantage. In political 
ability their superiority was still more striking. 
They supplied the statesmen of the Union, and 
Virginia acquired the title of Mother of Presi- 
dents. The capital of the country was placed 
upon their soil ; the father of the country sleeps 
in it, And not only was this the condition of 
affairs at the period of the framing of the Consti- 
tution, but, 80 far as expectation could I'eaeh into 
the future, the superiority of the South was likely 
to be fxdly maintained, or even to increase. Their 
territories beyond the AUeghanies, the vast 
regions in the West appertaining to Virginia 
and Georgia, coupled with the greater value of 
their productions, afforded the prospect of growth 
and wealth in the future to an extent beyond any 
promise of the Northern States. In their position 
as slave-owners there was nothing to awaken 
alarm, for that system, though greatly more pre- 
valent in the South, as the natural result of its 
climate, was still common to the whole coimti-y, 
and but one of the thirteen States, Massachusetts, 
was entirely free. None anticipated the great 
disruptive force that now convulses the country ; 
it was unknown, and unforeseen, A Southern 
State first moved in the formation of the present 
Constitution ; and those States, when they acceded 
t« it, not only enjoyed the supremacy which 
naturally attached to their position, but were safe, 
to all appearance, from the reach of any influence 
that could undermine it. 
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'From its earliest days the progress of the 
United States has been leea that of growth than of 
a movement of the people of the Old World across 
to the New. At first the great stream of labour 
reached both divisions of the country pretty 
equally. That of the South was supplied to it in 
the form of negroes from Africa; that of the 
North in the shape of free emigrants from 
Northern Europe. The extinction of the Slave 
Trade, in 1808, altered this rule. It stopped this 
mode of increase to the population of the South, 
whilst that of the North augmented with accele- 
rating rapidity. And whilst this change was 
taking place, it was accompanied by another, 
which gave it political force. The Northern 
States were gradually becoming free. Their 
climate in winter is far too severe to permit the 
African race to thrive there. There is no pursuit 
in which their labour has any advantage over that 
of the white, whilst in general respects it is far 
inferior ; and as the supply of white labour in- 
creased, the negro became an incumbrance. 

There were those also who, from the first, were 
opiwsed to Slavery on moral grounds. The spirit 
of their religion was indeed that of the Old Testa- 
ment, which gives the records of ages in which 
Slavery existed as an institution common to all 
nations. But the spirit of their poUtical faith was 
directly opposed to it. Those who had wrestled 
with every hardship, disdained every comfort, and 
triumphed over all obstacles in purstiit of unshackled 
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freedom, were not the clnes of meu to look witli 
iudulgence upon any form of bondage. It was re- 
pugnant to the genius of the race. Moderate men 
disapproved, zealous men denounced it. Unquea- 
tionably the removal of Slavery from the North 
was, in the main, an economic measure, and would 
have oceiu'red, apart from all moral considerations. 
The majority of the slaves were sold to the South, 
where they were of greater value. But still, at an 
early period, there were the genus of that Aboli- 
tionist movement which has since exercised so 
|M>werful an influence on the destinies of the 
Union, not from the numbers in its ranks, hut 
from their ability, and the paeeionate intensity of 
their zeal. And thus, at the same time that the 
North was moving from its original equality with 
the South in population, it was diverging still 
more widely in social views, and thus aggravating 
the permanent effects of the change. 

In many countries a process so slow, and ex- 
citing so little notice as the growth of population, 
might have proceeded for a long period without 
attracting observation. When ol)served, it might 
have been accepted as an inevitable fact, of no 
political significance. This is impossible under 
the Constitution and policy of the United States. 
Increased population converts a territory into a 
new State, claiming admission ; and it must be 
either a Slave State, or Free. The political effect 
of emancipation in the Northern States was still 
greater. Each State sends to the Senate two 
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members, and this cliange in it« condition removed 
them from the side of tlie Southern to that of the 
Northern interest, thus producing the effect of 
I four votes on a division. Tn so small an assembly 
[ this had tlie utmost political importance. The 
I Southerner saw his power in the Senate rapidly 
passing away, whilst at the same time the niunber 
of bis members in the House of Representatives 
was steadily dwindling, in comparison with that 
of the North. Nor was this merely comparative; 
it was also absolute, in consequence of the changes 
in the ratio, the rapid increase in the number 
required to return a representative. This was at 
first 33,000 ; it is now above 120,000. Hence a 
State, though increasing in population, if it should 
not advance at this ratio, will appear to fall he- 
bind. Originally Virginia returned 10 members, 
to 6 from New York ; the proportions aro now — 
Virginia 11, to New York 30. But this is not 
all. Virginia had at one time 23 members, now 
reduced to 11, iilthough her population has in- 
creased, slowly indeed, but steadily, during the 
period. And South Carolina which, in the scheme 
of the Constitution, stands for 5 in 65, or one- 
thirteenth of the representation, will return, under 
the last census, 4 out of 233, or one-sixtieth part. 
Hence that State has now less than a quarter of 
the representative power it had when the Federal 
compact was framed — a compact entered into with 
the expectation of advantage from it. 

It must be at all times a source of pain to the 
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I gndaall^ dednm^. When H lesollB from 
and ineribUe csimet, it will still be 
fiaogfat with zcgnC But when m Stele is steadilj 
inereani^ in pofwilatioo, to find that, notwitb- 
standing diis, its pJitkal powor is decajing, boUi 
r^attvelj and abaolatelvT — ^tliis cannot fiul to stir 
opsotne impatience in the ^Hiit of a proud people^ 
There wiQ ^^lear an ioadioaB principle in laws 
that prodnoe such an effect. Xo constmctioo of 
clanaea, dot- tkwb of general conveuence, will 
alter the nnaatisfactorr diaracter of the thing 
itself. It mar be argued that the alteration of 
the standard or ratio of Dombers to each member, 
has been abeolntely necessnr to prerent ot^^ 
crow din g the House of Representatives. It will 
be said, too, that the role applies equally to all 
the States. Theoretically this is tme, but not so 
in practical effect. To reduce 100 to 50 is ab- 
stractedly the same as to reduce 2 to 1 ; but in 
practice the contest of 50 with 100 is possible, 
whilst that of 1 with 2 is hopeless. The effect of 
this practice is strongly adverse to the analler 
number, or, in other words, it tends to aggravate 
the effect of the superior numbers of the North. 
It will be obvious that it only requires to push the 
principle to extremes to reduce the representation 
of a small State to a single member, although that 
State may have been originally important, and 
may have increased slowly, yet steadily in [wpu- 
lation. Theoretical arguments ft-ill have but little 
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effect in averting the discomfort of the losing 
. edde. 

It is not indeed in human nature to watch such 
a procesB without doubting whether laws are really 
working to equal advantage when their effects are 
felt to be BO unequal. Nor is it in human nature 
to liave once been in possession of power, and 
permit it to pass into rival hands, without a 
struggle. And in some of tlie oldest and most 
important of the Southern States this spectacle of 
the decay of political power is rendered far more 
depressing when a similar decline is apparent in 
many other directions. Senator Benton, a strong 
supporter of the Union, after stating the extent to 
which the Southern import trade had fallen off, 
continues thus : " This is what the dry and naked 
figures show. To the memory and imagination it 
is worse ; for it is a tradition of the Colonies that 
the South had been the seat of wealth and happi- 
ness, of power and opulence ; that a rich popula- 
tion covered the land, dispensing a baronial hospi- 
tality, and diffusing the felicity which themselves 
enjoyed ; that all was life, and joy, and affluence 
then. And this tradition was not without simili- 
tude to the reality, as this writer can testify ; for 
he was old enough to have seen (after the Revolu- 
tion) the still surviving state of Southern Colonial 
manners, when no traveller was allowed to go to a 
tavern, but was handed over from family to family 
through entire States ; when holidays were days 
of festivity and expectation long prepared for, and 
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celebrated by master and slave with music and 
feasting, and great concourse of friends and rela- 
tions ; when gold waa kept in chests, after the 
downfall of Continental paper, and weighed in 
scales, and lent to neighbours for short terms 
without note, interest, witness, or security ; and 
when petty litigation was at so low an ebb that it 
required a fine of forty pounds of tobacco to make 
a man servo as constable. The reverse of all this 
was now seen and felt — not to the whole extent 
which fancy or policy painted, but to extent 
enough to constitute a reverse, and to make a 
contrast, and to excite the regrets which the 
memory of past joys never fails to awaken." 

It is true that this picture will in no degree 
apply to those of the Southern States which have 
come into being since the Union. But it applies 
to a sufficient number to supply the leaders of a 
movement. Upon the leaders all such movements 
depend, and their feelings will not be unaffected 
by such facts aa these. It is true that slavery is 
really the main cause, and the working of the 
Union a lesser one ; but when there are twocaiiaes 
of such facts, of which men will not see or know 
not how to change the one, they will assuredly 
desire to try the effect of changing the other. 
The reasoning may be wrong, but the fact is 
there, and we cannot but see in it a reasonable 
ground for doubt on the part of a Virginian 
whether the Union has, in his own case, pro- 
moted that "pui-suit of happiness" which, in 
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America, it is an avowed object of Gk)vemment to 
secure. 

We liavc considered the distxirbing political 
effect of immigration to the exclusive gain of the 
North. But its effect on existing States is email 
when compared with ita importance in respect of 
the admission of new States into the Union. At 
the commencement of the present century, the 
purcha.se of Louisiana from France, and the ab- 
straction of Florida from Spain, gave a vast acces- 
sion of territory to the South, and appeared to dis- 
pel for ever the prospect of its supremacy being 
disputed. The attempt, indeed, on the part of the 
North was long abandoned. But the rate of im- 
migration into the Free States grew more rapid. 
Tlie onward progress of the Lake States became 
truly marvellous; and in 1820, when Missouri 
applied for admission, the relative numbers in the 
Senate were so evenly balanced, that it came to be 
decisive of the continuance of political power in the 
South, whether that State should be an addition 
to its own ranks, or to those of the adversary. It 
was this which caused the desperate character of 
that struggle. The mere admission of a single 
State had been accepted with indifference before, 
when regarded merely as the addition of one to a 
number, but it had become the weight that was to 
turn the scale. Previously, each one neutralized 
but one ; in this case it might neutralize the whole 
by its casting vote. As a question of Slave exten- 
sion, Missouri was of no great interest, being too 
u 2 
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far North for the advantageous employment of 
Slaves. There was abundance of better soil in 
the South untouched. But as affecting the balance 
of power, the importance of the Missouri question 
was supreme. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the contest 
ended in favour of the South by the admission of 
Missouri as a Slave State, accompanied by the 
well-known compromise, under the provisions of 
which slavery was to l>e excluded from all the ter- 
ritory embraced in the Louisiana purchase, north 
of 36° 30' latitude. For a time this restored peace, 
or rather it was followed by a truce. 

The original compromises on which, as we have 
seen, the Constitution was framed, have been 
followed by this and others in its working. But 
all such compromises, when they relate to questions 
of right or wrong, must involve on one side at 
least an abandonment of principle, and leave re- 
sentment behind. They are also evidence that the 
States which are strong enough to enfoice them, 
are strong euough to break them if so disposed ; 
and the disposition is not likely to be long absent 
where such antagonism exists. It is the great 
misfortime of America, that the thirteen colonies 
were ever combined into one incongruous whole. 
But the impression prevailed in those days that 
Slavery would gradually die out. Had the able 
statesmen of that time anticipated the existing con- 
dition of affairs, they would not have attempted 
to tie together iuterests of such magnitude and so 
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discordant. Tiiey would have avoided the neces- 
sity for tliese continuous and humiliating compro- 
mises by forming two repubhcs, each with laws 
suited to its special condition. 

The next severe struggle occurred on the ad- 
mission of Texas. The history of that event is 
sufficiently deplorable. It was at first an insi- 
dious encroachment, and at last the spoliation, not 
of some tyrannical inonarcliy, but of a poor and 
feeble republic. Able Northern men protested 
against, and now denounce, this transaction ; but it 
does not seem very logical to denounce the most 
important results of a system of government, and 
yet to hold that such system muwt be maintained. 
The event itaelf was not novel in its nature. 
General Jackson wrote to President Monroe: 
"Iist it he signified to me, through any channel, 
that the possession of the Floridas would he 
desirable to the United States, and in sixty days it 
will be accomplished." As the mother country, 
Spain, was thus denuded of a province during a 
period of peace, why should the daughter, Mexico, 
be differently used ? In both cases, Southern 
men were the prominent actors, but the people of 
the North were partners in the profits. Those 
who denounce in vehement terms the conduct of 
Southern men in this and other cases, appear to 
forget that they are denouncing the policy and the 
fruits of the Union, and that by its fruits every 
government must be judged. 

Again, the political power of the South seemed 
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to be relieved from jeopardy, for the vast extent of 
Texas afforded room to carve four more States of 
average magnitude out of it. It seemed as if this 
had settled for ever the question of political pre- 
dominance in favour of its original possessors. 

Two unforeseen events entirely disturbed this 
calculation. The admission of Texas led to the 
war with Mexico, and to the extension of the Union 
along the shores of the Pacific. The land of gold^ 
for which Columbus had sought, and Raleigh had 
stiiven in vain, was at last discovered. An enor- 
mous addition to Northern territory became rapidly 
peopled with a population, allured from every 
quarter of the globe, And whilst the search for 
wealth was thus telling upon number in the 
farthest West, escape from want was impelling a 
huge wave of immigration to the Atlantic shore. 
The Irish famine had occurred. It was no longer 
a movement of individuals, but the exodus of a 
people to be added bodily to the Nortlieru power. 
Where tens of thousands had gone of old, hundreds 
of thousands followed now. With events so vast 
and irresistible it grew hopeless to contend. Each 
census had for a long period disclosed, more and 
more plainly, the superior progress of the North ; 
but the last census presented the fact in so striking 
a manner, that further struggle against the over 
whelming tide became manifestly vain. The a1> 
tempt must be abandoned in despair, or some en- 
tirely new line of action need be adopted. 

The long conflict we have described had the 
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Senate for ita object, in which power depends upon 
the number of States. In the House of Represen- 
tatives, the number of members from the Free 
States iiad long preponderated ; but here the 
effect of numbers was neutralized by political skill. 
Had the Nortli at:ted aa one body, it would have 
lieen irresistible ; but by its division into two 
parties, bitterly opposed, it was in the power of 
the South, by uniting with one of them, to outvote 
the other and command a constant majority. 

The old Federalists of the first years of the Con- 
stitution became annihilated, as a party, during 
Jefferson's possession of power. Their principles 
were overwhelmed in the deluge of democracy, 
and appeared incapable of ever reviving. After a 
long period of apparent extinction, the spirit of 
Conservatism struggled again into being ; for the 
Wliig party, the successors of the Federalists, were 
the real Conservatives of the Union. Under that 
title they obtained a momentary triumph in the 
election of Harrison, but they soon fell back 
powerless as before, to be resuscitated under a new 
name — that of Republicans. This party comprises 
the great mass of the intellect and the wealth of 
the North. It is also the Protectionist party. Its 
leaning is in favour of a strong Govermnent, and 
wliatover there may be of aristocracy in the North 
belongs to it. To this party, the South, whose system 
as regards the ruling political class is essentially 
aristocratic, should naturally have been allied. 
But here arises a siugulai* result of tlie comjdexity 
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of American Goveniment. The aristocracy of the 
Soutli act in conjiinction, rot with the conBerva- 
tism, but with the democracy of the North. From 
the first, the Southern States anticipated danger at 
the hands of a etroug; Government, which might 
pass into other, hands than their own. Slavery 
was originally on the defensive, and, under the 
shield of their own State Governments, they were 
in safety ; all beyond was insecure. They were the 
supporters of State rights as opposed to the powers 
of the Central Government; Conservatives them- 
selves, they became the opponents of Conservative 
principles in the politics of the Federal body. 

By means of this alliance the South maintained 
its original political supremacy, not only long after 
the change in relative population had removed its 
solid foundation, but down to the present day. 
In this lies the real force of the recent election of 
Mr. Lincoln. It is idle to suppose that the South 
would have encountered the dangers and horrors 
of civil war simply because another candidate was 
preferred to its own. The result of an election 
may cause a riot, but to produce a revolution — a 
general movement of a people — there must have 
been causes long enough in action, and powerful 
enough to have penetrated the whole public mind. 
At the last election there were four candidates — 
Breckenridge, Douglas, Bell, and Lincoln. Breck- 
enridge was the candidate of the cotton States, and 
he would have been rejected by the election of 
either Bell or Douglas. But no one will i 
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' that those States would have seceded had their 
I candidate been defeated by either of those compe- 
I titors. Again, the South had previously suffered 
defeat at presidential elections without the sound 
of secession being heard. Why, then, the effect on 
the present occasion ? Because, for the first time 
in the history of the United States, the election of 
the President was purely geographical ; it was not 
a defeat at the hands of a party, but at those of the 
Northern power. Every Northern State had voted 
for Mr. Lincoln ; every Southern State had voted 
against him It was an act which severed North 
from South as with the clean cut of a knife. 
Upon such a division Jefferson remarked long ago : 
" A geographical line, coinciding with a marked 
principle, moral and political, once conceived and 
held up to the angry iiassious of men, will never 
be obliterated, and every irritation will make it 
deeper and deeper." There is a truth in these 
words which gave the force to this event; it could 
neither be obliterated nor revoked. The Northern 
States had 183 votes; the Sonthern, if nnanimoua, 
120. Hence it was plain that if the North chose 
to act in a mass, its power was in'csistible. At last 
it did act in a mass. Upon that event political 
power departed from the South, and departed for 
ever ; the substance had long been gone — now the 
shadow followed it. 

It is the incurable nature of the fact that gives 
80 criwhing a weight to it. What amendment of 
a Constitution can alter the laws of growth in 
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population V What political contrivance can con- 
trol the effects of climate and of latitude? It is 
indisputable tliat the superiority of the North in 
population will not only continue, but constantly 
augment. The transfer of supremacy to it, when 
once made, must be irrevocable. And it is neces- 
sary to consider that to the mind, and in the sin- 
cere (though it may be erroneous) convictions of 
the Southerner, this transfer is far more than the 
loss of prestige, of influence, or the emoluments of 
power. The election of Mr. Lincoln represents to 
liim the deteimination of the North, as a body, to 
act upon the question of Slavery, in opposition to, 
and disregard of, the Constitution that protects it. 
It is true that such action would be at first in- 
direct by excluding lum from the tenitories which 
belong as much to the South as to the North — by 
surrounding him with a cordon of Fiee States— by 
compressing him — by suflbcating him. Such a pro- 
cess of strangulation is perhaps as painful to look 
forward to as any more speedy manner of extinc- 
tion, and to the mind of the Southerner it is extinc- 
tion, in a political sense, that he foresees. He an- 
ticipates injury to his material interests at the hands 
of the Northern monopolists, but in the action of 
the Abolitionistfl now impelling those in power, he 
forebodes the destruction of his property, the ruin 
of his State, and the danger of his life. He sees 
in their success the prostration of hia country into 
the barbarism of Hayti, with all the liorrors that 
accompanied that terrible event, There exists, 




therefore, in his view of the case, every incentive 
to the strongest feelings and to resolute action. 
Looking at the election of Mr. Lincoln from a 
European point of view, it was an ordinary, an in- 
significant event ; looking at it as seen by the 
Southerner, it was the knell of the departing in- 
dependence and welfare of his portion of the Con- 
tinent. 

Ab it was the " cry " of that election, let us 
briefly consider this question of the admission of 
Slavery into the tenitories. Wc shall find in it 
an illustration of the argument, that the action of 
the South, on this subject, though in appearance 
aggressive, has really been in self-defence, as a 
means of maintaining its political status, against 
the growth of the North. Between two rival 
lowers, the result is obvious, if the one be 
lapidly growing, and the other remain stationary. 
But there ai'e those who have confounded the idea 
of a means with that of an object. Pohtically, as 
in competition with the North, it is of great 
importance whether New Mexico, or Arizona, be 
admitted as a Slave or as a Free State. At once, 
thereupon, its vote would be as effective in the 
Senate, as that of the Empire State, New York. 
But apart from this consideration, what possible 
advantage can the Southern planter derive from 
this extension into new regions ? He is a grower 
of cotton. Will it increase his profits to have 
more cotton produced, to compete with him ? Ho 
owns a large estate. It cannot benefit him that 
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more fertile lands should be found, and the viilue 
of his own reduced. He is surrounded by friends, 
local associations, and some of the comforts of life. 
Is it desirable to abandon all these, in order to 
plunge into a wildemesa of hardship and ^bar- 
barism ? Can he be supposed to do this, except 
reluctantly, and from some overruling necessity ? 
Obviously, bis interest, and that of his State, lie in 
the avoidance of competition with themselves, and 
in the preservation of the value of their soil ; in 
other words, in restricting, instead of expanding 
the growth of cotton. As an end, an object of 
desire, nothing could be further from their wishes 
than this expansion. It ia an unfortunate result 
of the complex poHtics of the Union, that the 
political instinct of the South is driven to oppose 
ita material interest. It must expand whilst the 
North expands, or succumb. It cannot seek ex- 
pansion fi-om choice or interest, but is driven to it 
by the impulse of political self-preservation, 

The attempt to invest with a moral sentiment 
this question of Slavery in the territories, will 
become little less than ridiculous, if we look into 
the facts. New Mexico, the most important of all 
the territories, has been organized more than ten 
years. It is open to Slavery — the Supreme Court 
protects it, the Government has fostered it there. 
Its climate is suitable, it lies at the extreme South, 
and adjoins a Slave State — Texas. With all these 
advantages, it is clear that Slavery will have made 
rapid progress, if the spread of it be really an 
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object of desire. What are the facta ? New Mexico 
has an area of 200,000 square miles, and at the 
end of ten years there are upon it 22 slaves, and 
of these only 12 are domiciled. Are we then to 
suppose that the conscieDce of the North is so 
framed that it grieves over this poor dozen, at the 
same time that it endures four millions close at 
home ? Or can we suppose that there is any real 
desire in the people of the South to extend Slavery, 
for its own sake, when, under every conceivable 
advantage, they advance, in occupying a region 
four times as large as England, at the rate of one 
slave per annum ? 

In this we see the truth of Dr. Mackay's obser- 
vation — the question is political on both sides, and 
nothing else. The moment the South has secured 
the vote of New Mexico, its people care little to go 
there, or to take slaves there, for the reasons we 
have named. The object of the North is the 
same — the vote of the State in the Senate. The 
name of Slavery is used as a telling cry, as an 
electioneering manosuvre. Those who want a 
pretext, naturally adopt the most specious. To 
suppose them in earnest in this cry, would really 
be to mock their intelligence ; for we must assume 
them to be outraged and excited by an evil, at a 
distance of 2,500 miles, which they endure in 
their own metropolis, crawling on the steps of the 
Capitol. What is the language even of those who 
profess to be acting for conscience' sake ? 

In Mr. Helper's book, to which we shall have 
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further occasion to allude, we find this passage : 
" Too long have we yielded a submissive obedience 
to the tyrannical domination of an inflated oli- 
garchy ; too long have we tolerated their arro- 
gance and self-conceit, their unjust and savage 
exactions. Let us now wrest from them the sceptre 
of power, and establisli liberty and equal rights 
throughout the land." The close of this sentence 
will not blind many. The first French Republic 
went forth to enslave its neighbours, in the name 
of "liberty and equal rights." We can find no 
instance where liberty was ever presented to a 
people at the point of a sword. The real object 
comes out incautiously — " let us now wrest from 
them the sceptre of power." That is a fair 
political object, but why cloak it under a sham ? 

And there is another proof that Slavery exten- 
sion is merely a party watchword. The whole con- 
tinent is now mapped out from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific — -which is the territory that now produces 
anxiety to the conscience ? The North has already 
sun-endered to the South the whole of the terri- 
tories in which Slavery could exist. Kansas Is a 
settled question. From it« western boundary Utah 
stretches across to California, the destiny of which 
latter is also decided. Is it to be supposed that 
the people of the South would cross the vast 
regions of Kansas and Utah, in order to reach the 
wilds and winter's cold of Nebraska, or Dacotah ? 
There are but two territories left to which the 
question could apply — New Mexico and Arizona, 
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and both of those are already given up to Slavery. 
Thus, as a matter of practical bearing, the whole 
question is perfectly idle. The North has sur- 
rendered the whole of the Soiith to Slavery, and 
also the whole of the territories into which it can 
he carried. They object to its extension where it 
cannot be extended. As a theme of party decla- 
mation this is intelligible enough, but it seems 
strange that any can be found without sufficient 
penetration to discern its merits as a moral ques- 
tion. 

That the small number of the Northern people 
who are really earnest should desire to stay the 
expansion of Slavery, repugnant as it is to the 
civilization of the present day, is very natural ; 
and in the principles they profess we sympathize. 
But it does not follow that their views are per- 
mitted by the law, or in accordance with the Con- 
stitution. On the contrary, the territories are 
possessed for the common good of the whole of the 
States. Because one section of the country enter- 
tains now a sincere but novel belief, this confers 
no right to force it upon the other. By the 
Constitution, Slavery is not only protected, but, 
amongst other means, by that of all conceivable, 
the moat offensive to freemen. The owner of a 
slave can pursue him into a Free State, where 
Slavery is prohibited by law, and take him back 
thence into bondage. In the face of this, can it be 
asserted that lie may not take him into a territory 
where no such prohibition exists, which is not a 
Free State, and which of riglit belongs to him or 
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bis State, as much as to any other ? The avowed 
object of the North is to preserve the Constitu- 
tion — yet it departs altogether from its spirit. 
And this is not mere opinion. It has been 
decided by the Supreme Court — the great tribunal 
of the country, whose decision is above the law, 
for it can annul it — and final, for it is without 
appeal. In the Dred Scott case, a negro demanded 
bis freedom on the ground of legal residence, 
beyond the latitude of 3G° 30' North. This was a 
strong case, inasmuch as Slavery bad been pro- 
liibited by Congress beyond that line. The 
Supreme Court pronounced that Congress had no 
power to make that law ; that it was therefore 
null and void ; and declared " that the Constitution 
recognizes the riglit of property in a slave, and 
makes no distinction between that description of 
property and other property owned by a citizen ;" 
aud further, that every citizen had the clear right 
to go into any territory, and take with him that 
which the Constitution recognized aa his proijerty. 
Thus the doctriue upon which Mr. Lincoln was 
elected has been declared illegal by the supreme 
authority of the country. And bow could any 
other decision be given ? A great court of justice 
cannot alter the terms, or pervert the meaning of 
a bond, in order to meet the wishes of a client. 
It must take the instrument as it stands. Let any 
one, who has no interest to sway him, take the 
Constitution of the United States, and try if it be 
possible for him, upon the obvious spirit of that 
instrument, to arrive at any other conclusion tban 
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tliat of the Supreme Court. And the Northern 
party — those who are now fighting io maiotain 
the Constitution— how do they deal with this 
decision ? They denounce it in their manifesto, 
or declaratien of political principles— the Chicago 
platform — as a " dangerous political heresy ." The 
avowed ohject of the party is to act in opposition 
to this solemn decision of their o\vn Federal and 
supreme tribunal. 

It arises from this, inevitahly, that tho Southerner 
foresees, in tlie accession of the North to power, 
not only the revereal of the former political con- 
dition, but also, that when the decision of the 
highest Court of Equity may be in favour of his 
Constitutional rights, such decision will be de- 
nounced, and, as soon as readily practicable, will 
he set aside. What protection is there for him in 
the future ? He has none in power, for the 
superior political strength of the North is beyond 
dispute. He has none in public opinion, for he 
well knows that in Amenca opinion is but the 
slave of the majority. He has none in courts of 
justice, for he sees the decision of its highest Court 
denounced. That shelter is broken, and he knows 
that it will soon be removed. The appointments 
to the bench of the Supreme Court are political. 
He knows that judges will soon be selected for the 
express purpose of reversing former decisions. 
He knows that just as the sovereignty of the 
people in America is a despotic power, so the 
government of the majority there is a despotic 
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rule. With all these facts before him, what is he 
to do ? Mr. Seward, the leader of the Northern 
party, had already announced that the conflict is 
" irrepressible." And so it is. Is he then to wait 
until all the preparations of the opposing power 
in this inevitable conflict be completed ? or will 
common judgment direct him, if a conflict there is 
to be, to accept it boldly and at once ? 

There is, indeed, one means of escape. It is 
possible for the Southerner to surrender all power 
to the North, to abandon all defence of what he 
holds to be his rights, to emancipate his slaves, 
not at the instigation of his own conscience, but in 
obedience to the conscieuce of other men. If that 
emancipation be gradual, he may place himself 
under the direction of Northern men, who will 
regulate his affairs ; if sudden, he can risk his Hfe, 
and those of his children ; and should his property 
be destroyed he may emigrate. All this he can 
do. But it hardly seems that this can be expected 
from a people numbering eight millions, the sons 
of those who thought it right to revolt against thia 
country, because tea was subjected to a duty of 
threepence per pound. True, that was the pi^- 
text only, there was an abstract principle, and 
the real object waa independence. But if the 
Virginians of that day had so irrepressible a desire 
to obtain their independence, they may have an 
eqiially strong desire to retain it. Sidijection is 
still subjection, whether it be to one body or to 
another — the bitterne^ lies in the thing itself; 
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and the repugnance to it may be as great when it 
has to be endured at the hands of brothers, as when 
it was rejected at the hands of a parent. 

It has been observed that the North had a clear 
right to act unanimously, and to win the election 
if it could. But there was more than this. They 
flelected as a candidate one whose well-known 
opinions were those, not of one impartial, as 
between North and South, and prepared to rule 
with even hand both great divisions of the country, 
■ — but of an earnest and zealous partizan, a believer 
in opinions which, whether right or wrong, were 
held by one-half the country to imperil its exist- 
ence. It is plain that no one can be qualified to 
act as President of the whole Union who is iden- 
tified with opinions attacking the framework of 
half of it. A ruler is assumed to be above party, 
— it is essential to his functions to belong to no 
section. To elect one, unknown as a statesman, 
but known as a partizan, was to declare war 
against the other side We are not now con- 
sidering this election in the aspect of the Slavery 
question — that will follow — but as evidence of the 
determination of the North to assume the power 
afforded by its numbers. Why notP The 
South had held it long enough, why not now the 
North ? There is this difference. Power in the 
hands of the South threatens nothing in the 
North, seeks nothing from it, desires to disturb 
nothing in it. It is to the other side simply a 
negation, an absence from office. But power in 
I 2 
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the hands of the North, when acting, not as a 
party, but as a people, ie then by no means a 
negative evil or disappointment, but a source of 
instant anxiety and dread. It is known it will be 
aggressive, and that its immediate object will be 
to attack the interests or institutions of the South. 
Oliphant remarks : " Power in the hands of the 
South affects the patronage of a political party in 
the North ; but power in the hands of the North 
affects the happiness of almost every individual in 
the South. The stakes are not equal. The North 
are playing for the triumph of a party, the South 
for all they hold dearest to them." 

Let it not be assumed that we hold the North to 
be blameable for taking into its own hands the 
power that belongs to its numbers. The evil lies in 
the surrounding facts. The present circumstances 
of the Union, and the opinions of the age, conflict 
with a Constitution which was framed under condi- 
tions widely different. Both parties are now in a 
false position. The one maintaining and lauding a 
system that has become repugnant to the civilized 
world ; tlie other seeking, some few of them, to 
carry out sincere convictions by means opposed to 
the Constitution, — most of them, to make use of a 
sentiment they do not share, to work with as a 
lever in the struggle for political supremacy. 

Holland and Belgium were united on the same 
grounds as the United States, — to obtain that defen- 
sive strength in union, which they liad not 
separately ; and the union was greatly to the 
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material advantage of both. But, as already 
observed, in a union of two powers, one must be 
supreme, and, sooner or later, the other finds this 
unendurable. There existed between the Bel- 
gians and the Dutch no conflicting social systems, 
no wide difference of temperament, no feeling of 
permanent dislike. True, there was a difference 
of race ; but so there is between England and 
Wales. Different races may dwell together in 
perfect harmony so long as they are not rival 
powers. But rival powers, although of the same 
race, cannot coexist under the same government, 
unless the one be subservient to the other. So 
far the Northerners have been subservient to the 
South — little indeed to their credit. They now, 
very properly, desire to escape from this thraldom. 
Escape from it they can, but they also wish to 
reverse it, and that cannot be done. 

Under all these circumstances it does not appear 
surprising that the people of the South should 
desire to govern themselves, and " to be let alone." 
This is all they have asked. We have seen how 
strong, how irresistible an impulse is the desire of 
independence when once thoroughly aroused; we 
have seen what bonds it broke through, when this 
same people revolted from the parent State. 
There were all those ties to restrain, there was no 
antagonism to repel ; here there are not the obli- 
gations, and there is the repugnance. Un- 
questionably, the Southern States have much more 
ground tu demand the position of an independent 
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power than the thirteen colonies could allege ;■ 
in extent, in numbers, in wealth, in commerce, in 
every element indeed of national strength. They 
are also, what the colonies never were — a united 
people. They have the plea of that example 
which the colonies set them. They believe in a 
constitutional right to separate, which the colonies 
could not allege. They act upon doctrines in- 
stilled as part of the national education, all of 
wliich impel in the direction they now take. 

What indeed is the meaning of liberty, if the 
people of a vast empire, numbering in all twelve 
millions, are to be compelled to remain under 
a government against their will ? What is the 
advantage of being fettered together, in a Union 
of that hate, which relations alone can feel ? 
The fraternity of the French has been translated, 
" Be my brother, or I kill you." In what does this 
differ — " Remain in fraternal union with me, or I 
invade you, and take your life?" A desire for 
self-government none will deny as a natural pro- 
duct of American soil. Whether there were 
grounds for acting upon it, of sufficient weight, 
remains yet to be considered. The existence of 
such a desire will not he a justification for pro- 
voking the terrible evils of revolution, unless there 
be very grave causes, that seem to admit of no 
other manner of removal. Let us therefore con- 
sider the principal grievances that have been 
alleged as the grounds for carr;v'ing out this desire 
into action. 




CAUSES OF DISRUPTION.— THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 

Dfl. Mackat, in hia recent work, " Life and Li- 
berty in America," remarks : " The struggle 
between the Korth and South, of which the negro 
18 made the pretext, is, aa all the world knows by 
this time, a struggle for political power and as- 
cendancy." Agreeing entirely as to the fact, we 
differ in opinion as to its being so generally 
known. There are numbers in this country who 
do verily believe that the present conflict is 
between Slavery, and an eifort to aboHsh it. 
Because the Northern are called Free, and the 
Southern Slave States, their respective names 
have been adopted in the minds of many as 
symbols of the principle at issue. And there 
have not been wanting advocates of the Union, 
who have thought it right, or expedient, to profit 
by our repugnance to Slavery, and to take ad- 
vantage of our assumed ignorance of American 
affairs, to enlist a large amount of sympathy In 
their favour, by fostering this popular impression, 
and giving this colour to the contest. 

AH know the advantage of a telling " cry." This 
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ia not ouly a telling one, but many Burrounding 
circumstances give to it the appearance of reality. 
Yet we shall find it a complete delusion, and in its 
results a deplorable one. Its effect is to defeat the 
very object, the just and benevolent desire of those 
who are thus misguided. They wish to remove 
the fetters from the slave, and yet are led by this 
error to support the direct means of riveting 
them. But before we examine in what way, and 
how far, Slavery has really contributed to the 
disruption of the Union, it may be well to inquire 
briefly into its real condition in the United States. 
The subject is one in which feeling becomes eo 
intermingled with reason as to render it difficult 
of discussion with perfect calmness. And tbere is 
none upon which feeling once aroused becomes 
inflamed with more violent excitement. 

In this country the wrongs of Slavery were de- 
nounced with a fervid eloqueucc, of which the 
vibrations are yet lingering on the ear. Since the 
removal of the evil from amongst ourselves, we 
have striven to atone for our share in the wrong, 
by patient^ long.persevering efforts to eradicate 
the Slave Trade,— efforts that have been httle re- 
warded, unless it be in the consciousness of a right 
employment of unselfish power. And these efforts 
have maintained in active existence the sentiments 
that pervaded the comitry in the days of Wilbcr- 
force and Clarkson. As no difference of opinion 
exists upon the subject here, there are none who 
need to be converted by exaggerated statements, 
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or stimulated by excited appeals. We deplore 
Slavery as a laraenlable evil, and regard it as a 
great hnman wrong, and yet we may calmly seek 
out tlie facts, and judge of them in tlieir true 
dimensions. When stripped of all exaggeration 
they will still be found sorrowful enough ; for there 
18 su£Gcient degradation to the black, and injury 
enough to his master, and detriment enough to 
society at large, were there no romance to distort 
the truth, or rhetoric to sweep away our judgment. 
The question arises at once, whether we shall 
speak of the rule, or the exceptions to it. The 
great majority of slave-owners are men of as much 
natural humanity as their fellow-men, yet there 
will occasionally be found a "Legree" amongst 
them. They have the plainest possible interest in 
promoting the health and comfort of their people, 
but occasionally one will be found, whose passions 
neither humanity nor self-interest can curb. The 
great mass of the negroes, too, are in the possession 
of more robust health, more plentiful food, and 
more exemption from care, than many classes of 
the labourers of Europe ; yet there are instances 
of cruel griefs, and barbarous suffering amongst 
them. The abolitionist culls ont these exceptional 
cases, and presents them as samples of the whole. 
Now it will readily be seen how terrible a picture 
might be drawn of the atrocities committed in this 
country every month of the year. That picture 
might be shaded in with brutality which is not 
■very rare in the colliery district*), or the dense 
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ignorance existing yet in some few specimens of 
the agricultural mind, — extracts might be col- 
lected tram the records of the courts, of murders, 
and madness, of poisonings, and suicides ; and if 
this picture were presented to the people of Japan, 
it would give them just as correct an impression of 
the state of society in England as abolitionist 
romances convey of the general condition of 
Slavery in America. 

What, indeed, are the simple facts ? The 
negroes have at all times abundant food ; the 
sufferings of fireless winter are unknown to them ; 
medical 'attendance is always at command ; in old 
age there is no fear of a workhouse ; their cliil- 
dren are never a burden or a care ; their labour, 
though long, is neither difficult nor unhealthy. 
As a rule, they have their own ground, and fowls 
and vegetables, of which they frequently sell the 
surplus. Bo far, then, as merely animal comforts 
extend, their lot is more free from suffering and 
hardship than those of many classes of European 
labour. Take the life of a collier, for instance ; 
what can be imagined more dismal, more narrow- 
iug to the mind, more repugnant to every im- 
pulse of human nature, than to toil through life, 
crouched in low passages, seldom permitting to 
stand erect ; breathing a close and vitiated air ; 
shut out from voice or face of fellow-man ; la- 
bouring on alone in the dank gloom, like some 
solitary insect toiling in a vault ; shrouded in 
darkness, except the miaeiable glimmer that makes 
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the blackness visible, and warns him, as it flickers, 
he is ever trembling on the brink of destruction ! 
Is there anything in hoeing canes in the broad 
sunlight, or wetjding tobacco-plants, or picking 
cotton, which, as a question of man's employment, 
is really worse than this ? 

And there are other pursuita in which men 
grow old, and haggard, and worn out, before the 
middle term of life ; some in which there goes on 
a stealthy poisoning of the system ; yet these are 
never wanting in recruits. Or what is really the 
life of a common sailor ? what kind of a home has 
he in his forecastle ? what tranquil sleep does he 
ever know ? what is the length or breadth of hie 
real liberty ? and what is the treatment he, poor 
fellow, too often receives at the hands of captains 
and mates ? If these things be dispassionately 
considered, we shall find that the labour of the 
slave, as an employment, will compare favourably 
with many others that attract no attention, hecauBO 
there are none to utter their complaints. 

It will be replied that, though this may be the 
case, still it is labour under compulsion. But 
where is there physical labour that is not under 
compulsion ? In Europe a man must work, or 
starve ; there is the compulsion of necessity. He 
does not work of his own free will, from choice, 
or inclination, but because he is obliged to work. 
In tropical countries the fertility of the soil re- 
moves this necessity — the labour of a day will 
support the idleness of a week. There is no 
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longer the compulsion of circumBtance, but, in ita 
place, there is that of the master. If in Alabama, 
as in England, a negro must either work or starve, 
lie would require no overseer. In Barbadoes, 
where density of population, and the occupation of 
every inch of ground, enforces industry, the free 
black produces as much sugar as in the days of 
slavery. In Jamaica, where a vast unoccupied 
district, the whole centre of the island, afforded 
room to squat, to plant a dozen bananas and the 
roots of a few yams, and then bask in the sun, this 
compulsion of circumstance was absent, and the 
effect was soon apparent when the negro was no 
longer compelled to work. On reflection, we shall 
see that compulsion is not confined to the labour 
of the slave, but is the real source of physical 
labour in all countries, although the form of its 
action may be different. 

That the condition of the slave in the South is 
not one of suffering and hardship, may be seen by 
the following evidence. When the growth of 
population in the North is corrected, for a just 
comparison, by abstracting the effects of immigra- 
tion, it will be found that the ratio of natural 
increase is greater amongst the slaves than that of 
the free people of the North. The ordinary rule 
is the reverse of this ; for the human I'ace is more 
prolific in cold than in tropical climates. Africa, 
the home of the negro, is very thinly peopled 
throughout. In the North, too, abundance of 
food, and of employment, and of fertile land still 
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, unoccupied — the entire absence of the usual 

I impediments to marriage — all circumstances com- 

I bine to insure the greatest increase of population. 

I In spite of this, an analysis of the census returns 

I for the last eighty years shows a greater ratio of 

I increase on the side of the negro race. It cannot 

reasouahly be supposed that this could occur 

' amidst an ill-used or overtaxed people. And the 

physical condition and habits of the negro speak 

for themselves. They are a stronger and better 

developed race than the operative claases of 

I Europe. The men are robust, healthy, and sleek. 

A thin, careworn negro is common enough 

I amongst the free blacks, but very rarely to be 

seen as a slave. Their conversation and domestic 

habits are cheerful. They are fond of singing, and 

dancing of a very energetic description. Visitors 

to the Southern States constantly express their 

I surprise at the drollery and gaiety they meet 

' with. 

Against this it must he considered, that although ' 
there may be a large amoimt of material comfort 
— although, indeed, the condition of the slave, as 
a whole, may contrast advantageously witli that 
of several classes of European labour, as far as 
mere animal life is concerned, still that he is 
debased as a man, and that even the very gaiety 
of his disposition may be a proof of this. It is 
indeed the true objection to this deplorable system, 
■ that it ignores the real nature of man, the exist- 
ence, in the words of Sallust, of two natures, " of 
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which the one is common to ti8 with the gods, the 
other with the beasts," and that it selects to obli- 
terate and deny the nobler of the two. But 
although slavery must inevitably be debasing to 
the intellectual being of man, the jiopular impres- 
sion of the extent of this influence is greatly ex- 
aggerated. The amount of degradation resulting 
from any cause must be limited by the height from 
which there was room to fall. The intellectual 
condition of the slave has not fallen from that of his 
race in the home from which be was transplanted. 
There has been no absolute loss whatever, but, on 
the contrary, a positive gain. It differs also in 
no appreciable degree from that of the free black 
in the North. Strange as it may sound, the 
term " free nigger " is frequently used by the 
slaves as an expression of pity and contempt. 

Why, we know not, but we do know as a fact, 
that Nature has ordained a ilifFcrenee in the 
mental powers of man, as marked and ineradicable 
as any of the physical distinctions of race. In 
theory, we may call every man a brother ; but, as 
a reality, take the Esquimaux, or the Australian, 
and work the theory out. The Australian is of 
all human beings the most entirely unshackled by 
restraint. He commands freedom in its widest 
range. No slavery has ever debased bim, — the 
name of it be never beard. Yet what is tbo mind 
of the Australian savage? Will all the culture 
of Europe raise it to our level ? How many 
efforts have been made to elevate it, and with 
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what result? There is the New Zealander, by far 
less free — nay, with slavery as an institution 
amongst liis people, in many respects as savage, 
cannibals but one generation ago. Yet how 
entirely different in mental power. The one full 
of noble and generous sentiments, of apt intelli- 
gence, with a keen sense of honour ; the other as 
incapable of such feelings, as impervious to them, 
as if he were altogether a thiug of ill-coloured 
clay, hideously fashioned into luimaii form. 

And these races, differing so radically in mental 
capacity, are in the same latitude, nearest neigh- 
bours to each other. If between them there be so 
indisputable a mental difference, bow much easier 
is it to comprehend its existence in tlie instance of 
a race, denizens of the equatorial region of Africa, 
when compared with the people of temperate 
Europe. Had the negro possessed the powers of 
the European mind, Africa would not have re- 
mained to this day without the rudest monuments 
of art. What has prevented the negro from 
rising even to the civilization of the Arab ? And 
why should we attempt to reason away the fact, 
or receive it with impatience ? The mind of the 
negro may be improved and instructed, but it 
cannot be raised to the level of the European. 
When we see throughout Nature a prevailing law 
of variety, in all tilings — in animal instinct — in 
the intelligence of individual men — why assume 
that there should be uniformity in tlie mental 
power allotted to different races of men ? Tho 
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mind of the negro avoids reflection on the past, 
abstains from investigating the fotnre ; he im- 
proveB nothing that is old, he invents nothing 
that is new, he discovers nothing unknown. We 
are not speaking of thoee of mixed descent, bat of 
the pore race ; and wherever it be found, in Africa 
or America, these will be fonnd as characteristics. 
Perception of this would save much benevolence 
from being led astray. We imagine the slave to 
possess and groan under the feelings tliat would be 
ours, if reduced to his condition. In reaUty, as a 
rule, he knows nothing of these feelings. It is 
just as natural to him to be a slave as it would be 
monetrous to us. The great majority, if their 
freedom were ofiFered to them, would look upon it 
as a pro]X)saI to go out and starve. He was born 
to it, brought up to it ; he has no traditions of the 
past to sadden it — it is the ordinary routine, the 
every-day condition of things around him. He 
tasks his fellow-elaves, wlien appointed over them, 
with a peculiar severity. He despises the white 
man who has no slaves. He would have plenty, 
and of his own race too, if he could. He has no 
more idea of questioning the justice or propriety 
of the matter than of inquiring why night follows 
day. We create imaginary feeh'ngs, of which he 
knows nothing, and sympathise with sorrows that 
are not really in his breast, but in our own. 

We venture to express these perhaps unpopular 
opinions of the general state of the facts, after 
personal observation in our own Colonies, as well 
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as in tlie United States; but althongh we believe 
that they apply to the great majority of the 
slaves, there are exceptions. There arises in some 
an irrepressible desire for freedom, which nothing 
can restrain. It haunts them by night and by 
day. No hardship or danger will deter them 
from the effort to escape. There are also those in 
the Border States to whom a belief has been con- 
veyed from without, that the wliole system is 
unjust, and that tliey should strive as a duty to 
themselves to escape from it. Tho numbers of 
these classes are considerable absolutely, but 
relatively to the aggregate of four millions of 
people they are altogether inconsiderable. The 
vast majority, until stirred up by others, are con- 
tented with their lot, know no other, and have no 
desire to incur the anxiety of going out into the 
world to seek a better one. Indeed, apart from 
other, and higher considerations, it is difficult to 
see what injury has been inflicted upon the negro 
by taking him from slavery to a savage in Africa, 
to place him under a civilised master in America. 
But there is no difficulty in tracing the injury 
inflicted by the system Tipon that master, upon the 
whole of the white population, or the sinister 
shadow which it casts over the face of society. 

In the case of the negro a comparison may be 
fairly made. The works recently published on 
several portions of Africa, exhibitiug the con- 
dition of the race where entirely free from the 
influence of the European, can leave no doubt on 
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the mind of any dispassioBate reader, whether or 
not the change has been to hia injury. But when 
the same test of comparison is applied to the white 
population, in contact with slavery, the resnlt is 
very different. There is an absolute injury 
sustained by the whole white community-, apparent 
to any observer, and the more striking when con- 
traiited with ita condition in the neighbouring' 
free States. "Where labour is allotted to the 
black, it soon comes to be held disreputable by the 
white man to place himself on the same level. 
Bat the great majority in number, in every com- 
munity, will consist of those who have neither 
wealth nor slaves, and this important body, shut 
out from the path of ordinary industry, becomes a 
listless burden upon society instead of being its 
main support. The position of this large class in 
the Southern States is painful in the extreme. 
They are known by the appellation of " mean 
wliites," a term applied by the negroes, who, as 
we have stated, associate respectability in the 
white man with the owning of slaves. 

This class, which in other systems is the very 
backbone of the framework of society, is here dis- 
jointed and superfluous. The negro, admirably 
adapted for field labour in a semi-tropical climate, 
is altogether unsuited for factory work. In addi- 
tion to this, and to effects of climate, the coal-fields, 
and other local advantages of the North, give to 
that section a superiority in manufacturing in- 
dustry, with which it is impossible for the South 
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to contend. Thus, the working white class of the 
South is shut out from agriculture hy the negro, 
and from manufactures by the North. There is 
no resting-place for the sole of its foot. The poor 
white is driven to a life of picking-up, and liang- 
ing ahout. In well-ordered societies, this middle 
class is the great source from which some pass out 
into labour, and others more gifted, or more 
energetic, rise to power. It is the body that feeds 
and supports life in the extremities. No society 
can be soundly organized in which the centre 
between the two extremes is in a state of chronic 
debility. To confine industry to a particular 
channel, and fill that channel with foreign labour, 
must clearly enforce compulsory idleness through- 
out a large portion of the community ; and that 
portion, of all others, which it is most essential to 
the welfare of society to maintain in vigorous 
health. It is this paralyzed state of the labouring 
white class in the South that has so impeded ita 
growth, when compared with the progress of the 
North. There have been other causes, shortly to 
be considered, but this outweighs them all in its 
pernicious influence on the community. 

In fact, slavery, like other wrongs, reacts on 
the wrong-doer. Taking the most temperate view 
of it, stripping away all exaggerations, it remains 
an evil in an economical sense, — -an outrage on 
humanity in a moral one. It is a gross ana- 
chi'onism, a thing of two thousand years ago — 
the brute force of dark ages obtruding into the 
K 2 
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midst of the nineteentli century — a remnant of 
elder dispensations whose harsh spirit was law — 
in conflict with the genius of Christianity, whose 
mild Hpirit 18 love. No reasoning^ — no statistics — 
no profit — no philosophy — can reconcile us to 
what our instinct repels. After all the argu- 
ments have been poured into the ear — there is 
something in the heart that spurns them. We 
make no declaration that all men are born equal, 
hut a conviction — innate — irresistible — tells us, 
with a voice none can stifle, that a man is a man, 
and not a chattel. Remove from slavery, as it is 
well to do, all romance and exaggeration — in 
order that we may deal with it wisely and calmly 
— it ixiniaina a foul blot, from which all must desire 
to purge the annals of the age. 

We have already seen that the territorial exten- 
sion of slavery is injurious to the material interests 
of the planter, and that the present struggle is not 
for the furtlierance of slavery, (which was not 
tlireatened by the election of Mr. Lincoln,) but for 
the maintenance of the political position and 
independence of the South, overwhelmed by the 
growth of au antagonistic power. Nor is it 
diflicult to offer evidence of this, which beai-s 
directly on the present inquiry. The slave-owner 
anxious for the continuance and safety of his 
system must desire, beyond all things, a guarantee 
of his property, the command of enormous force to 
crush out insurrection, and some means of recover- 
ing his slaves when attempting to escape. Now, 
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all of tlieee he enjoys in the bigheet degree wit}i- 
in tlie Union. The Constitution of the Unit4.'d 
States waa framed by slave-owners, and is a slave- 
owning code. The whole might of the Union is 
at the command of the slave-owner to put down 
any insurrection. It was even forbidden that the 
slave-trade should bo abolislied in less than twenty 
years from its date. It gives political power to 
slavery, for in allotting the members of Congress 
to the population, it counts a slave as three-fifths 
of a man. It provides also, and is in this respect 
more cruel than the old Hebrew code, that the 
slave who has escaped on to the soil of freedom, 
sball be sent back into his bondage. There waa a 
time when we, too, were slave-owners, but even 
in those days the soil of Britain was held sacred. 
It was an asylum of liberty, to which when iiny 
man had fled imploringly none should ask the 
colour of his skin. Slave under our laws^ — owned 
by our people — of gi-eat value to our trade — 
Btill, there was that in the genius of the race that 
gave a sanctity to the land, — the moment the 
foot of the slave trod upon the shore, his fetters 
fell back into the sea. Tliere is no such asylum in 
the United States. The capital of the Union is a 
slave-owning city. The Federal Court decrees 
that slavery is a pnson, whose walls are wide as 
the country. Upon the open seas, the slave- 
trader has but to wrap the stars and stripes aroimd 
his traffic, and go unsearched. Nor in all that 
expanse of the North is there one altar to which 




I furtive can creep for refuge— clinging with 
6ie grasp of despair — appealing to that creed 
which proclaims that " life, Ubertr, anJ the pnrsuit 
of happiness," are the inherent rights of man — bnt 
be must be dragged back to bis bonds, at the 
bidding of the Federal Constitation. 

A fervent appeal has been made to us to support 
this Constitntion. It has been urged, and in no 
measored terms:, that Englishmen, who coDdemn 
alaveiy, are bonnd to sympathise with those who 
encounter the perils of war with the name of freedom 
on their Hps. Can it be true, that this is the Con- 
stitution we are to support, in freedom's name ? 
Is this what Mr. Seward calls " an object of 
human affection ?" Onr support might be de- 
manded on the grounds that it held together a 
large population, and gratified the ambition of 
those whose thirst is for greatness. Or it might 
be sought on the ground that it fosters a gigantic 
trade, and brings large profits to its supporters. 
But to claim our sympathy in the name of freedom, 
and in the interests of the slave, — this seems a 
mockery of our reason, based on some great 
delusion in those who ask it, or attempted in a 
boliof that the darkest ignorance envelops those 
whom they addresa 

We see clearly that, looking only to slavery, 
itii maintenanco, and protection, the Southerner 
can dcuire nothing more than he already has in 
11.0 Constitution and the Union. Wlmt, indeed 
I- h»> to gam by such a change as the present one ? 
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Instead of the whole power of the continent to 
support him, two-thirds will be lost to him — per- 
haps arrayed against him. In place of tlie North- 
ern States to prevent, to act as a prison wall to the 
escape of his slaves, and return them at his bid- 
ding, be makes them foreigTi, and jealous powers. 
Instead of abolitionism being the doctrine of a 
small sect, regarded as fanatical by the great 
majority of the North, he will have it adopted as 
an article of the general creed. It is difficult to 
imagine a change more dangerous, more disastrous, 
to his interests as a slave-owner ; for to these per- 
manent effects is added, at once, an enormous 
depreciation in the value of bis property of all de- 
scriptions, with the risk of hostile armies shattering 
the whole system into ruin. Hence, to support the 
theory that slavery, as a system, has been th(j 
cause of existing events, we must suppose its 
people ignorant of their Constitution, and all its 
safeguards, and blind to evils and dangers inevit- 
able in the change, and so obvious that he who 
runs may read them. But the men of the South 
have been, throughout the history of the United 
States, the ablest statesmen of the Union, and it 
cannot be conceived that they could be blind to 
consequences bo manifest. The truth is apparent, 
that so far as slavery is concerned, the South has 
every possible resison for remaining in the Uniont 
and that they have acted in direct opposition to 
that interest, under the influence of other and 
more powerful considerations. 
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There ia, however, a more distant view of the 
cafle w)jieh has to be eonsidered. It may be said, 
that although tlie present state of faets may be as 
we have described, yet that the accession of the 
Itepulilican party to power produced an apprehen- 
Bir^n that tlie strength of the North might be 
eventually exerted to abolish slavery, and that 
the Kouth have acted in this anticipation. But 
this theory can only be entertained by those who 
are unaa^uaintx^d with American politics. There 
existH in the North a small sect of Abolitionists, 
ssealouH t^) fanaticism, but resolute, untiring men. 
In nuniljers they were a handful. In politics they 
were faliooed by both great parties. By the mass 
of the |)eople of the North they were avoided, and 
ridiculed. At the present moment they stand 
apart irr their action from that of the Washington 
government, and are one of its most perplexing 
diniculticjH ; and whilHt the representative men of 
the North tfikc up the Constitution as their 
banner, the views of the genuine Abolitionists 
cannot be more plainly expressed than in their 
own words. 

One of their leaders, at a meeting held in New 
York, May 13, 1857, laid down the principle that 
" They demanded justice for the slave at any price — 
of Constitution, of Union, of coinitry. He believed 
that this Union effectually prevented them from 
advancing, in the least degree, the work of the 
slave's redemption." And at the same meeting, 
William Lloyd Garrison, one of the foremost of 
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the body, made use of these expressions : " So 
long as this blood-stained Union existed, there was 
but little hope for the slave." There are on 
record far stronger sentiments from the same 
leading authority, such as the following ; " This 
Union is a lie ; the American Union is a sham, an 
imposture, a covenant with death, an agreement 
with hell." "Let the slave-holding Union go, 
and slavery will go with the Union down into the 
dust." From this small specimen it will be seen 
that the genuine Abolitionists regard slavery, not 
as an evil, but as a crime ; that they hold it matter 
of religious principle, not to be sacrificed to profit, 
or ambition, and desire it should be ejected at what- 
ever cost ; whilst the government, and the groat 
majority of the people of the North, are fighting to 
retain it within the Union. 

There are indeed in the North considerable 
numbers of rational men who object to slavery, and 
deplore it, but are not disposed to break the laws, 
or plunge the South into a whirlpool of ruin. 
They hope the day will come to end it, but decline 
acting till they see clearly how to act. The number 
of this class is steadily on the increase, and it now 
forms an important section of the republican 
party; but even in this class it is difficult to say 
to what extent the feeling is not one of party, 
rather than- principle. The Deniocrat supports 
slavery — the object of the republican is to defeat 
the Democrat; thereforo he must needs object to 
slavery as a party matter. But after allowing for 
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this^ there is still in the North a large amount 
of sincere and raticHial objection to it, entirely 
•part from those who turn the principle into a 
trade, or the politicians who use it as a tool of 
party. 

But the Somhemers are well aware of all this. 
The agitation of the question has no shock of 
novelty^ it has existed for half a century, and has 
frequently been more riolent than at any period of 
the past year. They are well aware of Ihe consi« 
derable proportion of make-belieTc in American 
professions. They had ample evidence of the in- 
tended policy of the republican party, and of the 
government now under its control. It is the prac- 
tice in the United States for each party, before the 
presidential elections, to issue a manifesto declaring 
its principles, popularly known as its " platform/* 
The republican platform was adopted at Chicago 
in I860. Its fourth article runs thus : " The 
maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, 
and especially the right of each State to order and 
control its own domestic institutions, according to 
its own judgment, exclusively, is essential to that 
balance of power on which the perfection and 
endurance of our political fabric depends." The 
** domestic institution " referred to in this clause, of 
course, is slavery. Here is the manifesto of the 
Northern power, now supreme, which plainly 
declares that slavery, under the control and 
according to the judgment of each State contain- 
"^ shall be " maintained inviolate/' 
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Oq the accession of Mr. Lincoln, his inaugural 
address affords an exposition of the policy of the 
new government. It contains these words : 
" I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to in- 
terfere with the inBtitution of slavery in the States 
where it exists; I believe I have no lawful right 
to do so, and I have no inclination to do so. Those 
who nominated and elected me did so with a full 
knowledge that I had made this, and many similar 
declarations, and had never recanted tliem. And 
more than this, they placed in the platform for my 
acceptance, and as a law to themselves and to me, 
the clear and emphatic resolution which I now 
read." This is followed by the clause from the 
Chicago declaration already quoted, and he con- 
tinues : " I now reiterate those sentiments, and in 
doing so I only press upon the puhhc attention 
the most conclusive evidence of which the case is 
susceptible, that the property, peace, and security 
of no section are to be in anywise endangered by 
the now incoming administration." Mr. Lincoln 
then proceeds to recite the fugitive slave clause of 
the Constitution, and remarks : *' It is scarcely 
questioned that this provision was intended by 
those who made it for the reclaiming of what we 
call fugitive slaves; and the intention of the law- 
giver 18 the law. All members of Congress swear 
their support to the whole Constitution, to this pro- 
vision as much as any other." In a further pas- 
sage he proceeds : *' I understand a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution, which amendment 
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however I have not seen, has passed Congress, to 
the effect that the Federal Government shall never 
interfere with the domestic institutions of States, 
including that of persons held to service. To 
avoid misconstruction of what I have said, I 
depart from my purpose bo far as to say, that 
holding such a provision as now implied to he 
constitutional law, I have no objection to its heJng 
made express and irrevocable." 

This addition has since been made to the Con- 
stitution. It was passed by Congress on the 
3rd March last, and runs thus : " That no amend- 
ment shall be made to the Constitution which will 
authorize, or give Congress power to abolish, or in- 
terfere within any State with the domestic insti- 
tutions thereof, including that of persons lield to 
labour or servitude by the laws of said State." It 
is therefore now part of the Constitution and bond 
of Union of the United States, that its govern- 
ment has no power, and never shall take power, to 
interfere with slavery in any of the States. It 
was indeed entered on the journals of Congress 
soon after the formation of the present Union ; 
*' That Congress have no authority to interfere 
with the emancipation of slaves, or in the treat- 
ment of them in any of the States ; it remaining 
with the several States alone to provide any regu- 
lations therein which humanity and trae policy 
may require." This entry might have been 
rescinded, but now a clause of the Constitution, 
supremo above the powers of Congress, ordains 
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that slavery, so far as federal legislation or 
government extend, is irrevocable in the United 
Sfatea. 

Thus we have the most indisputable evidence 
that slavery in the States is not to be interfered 
with in the future ; we have that of the political 
manifesto of the North — that of the address of the 
President they have elected — that of Congress pass- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution, declaring it 
for ever beyond its reach. Strange, that in the 
face of all this, there should be those who can 
bring themselves to believe that the abolition of 
slavery is the real object of this conflict. But if it 
be so clear that slavery is not really at issue, how 
comes it to be so identified with the contest ? We 
have already seen that the question of its extension 
into the territories has formed a g^eat element in 
the strife, in no respect as a question of moral prin- 
ciple, but solely as one of political power. Beyond 
this, it has contributed to the rupture in a very 
high degree, not indeed upon any consideration of 
material interests, but as a source of rancorous 
enmity of feeling, embitte'red by the intemperate 
language and irritating agitation of the AboU- 
tionists. 

"We may know a possession to be safe under 
protection of the law, but if our title to it be 
attacked year after year, our right denounced, and 
our principles reviled, at last, although reason 
may not be aljvrmed, patience will become ex- 
hausted, and temper aroused. The attack may not 
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be fonnidablo in power, but intolerable in its 
nature, until at last the desire to be rid of it be- 
comes irresistible. In order to estimate the 
strength of this feeling, we must consider what are 
the views of the Southerner upon this subject, and 
in what manner they are attacted. To judge 
correctly, and appreciate the feelings of the people 
of the South, it is essential to divest ourselves of 
om- own opinions, and to conceive that we occupy 
their position and see with their eyes. 

All know that in every country labour is the 
groundwork of society, to imperil which is to im- 
peril existence. The nature of the climate in the 
South caused this labour to be that of the negro, 
and we, for our own advantage, planted the system 
in the country. There are those who hold at the 
present day that cotton could be grown as well by 
white men. In a partial sense, this is true ; in a 
general one, quite fallacious. In the uplands of 
the Atlantic States, and on the elevated lands of 
Tennessee and Texas, it is quite possible, and in- 
deed now in practice. But the quantity these dis- 
tricts produce is insignificant in reference to the 
whole crop. The soil, so admirably adapted for 
the growth of cotton, and which none other in the 
world appears to equal, is the "bottom land," the 
alluvium, along the course of the rivers of all the 
most baneful to the white race. The heat of the 
cotton States in summer is as intense as that of 
the West Indies, and more exhausting in its effects, 
for there it is tempered by the humidity of the 
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ocean and the daily alternations of the land and 
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On several occasions the employment of white 
labour has been attempted in Jamaica, but inva- 
riably with the same disastrous result. Besides, 
cotton is not the only product of the South ; there 
are others of large importance — tobacco, sugar, 
rice. In South Carolina, at certain seasons of the 
year, such is the nature of the climate, that the 
planter, born and nurtured on the spot, is forced to 
leave home and fields for many months of the year. 
Around Charleston it in regarded as certain death 
to continue in the country even for one week 
during the summer season. Suppose such a dis- 
trict peopled with white labourers — could they 
remove, to reside in other air, for many months of 
the year, and what would become of the crop during 
their absence ? And yet, in the midst of all this, 
tlie negro continues at his work, amidst the swamps, 
in perfect health. In Louisiana, the heat of the 
climate is aggravated by the process of sugar- 
making to so great a degree, that the European 
can liardly endure to stand in the temperature in 
which the negro has to work ; yet they rejoice in 
tlie juice of the cane, and are never more hearty 
than during the boiling season. 

The plain truth is, and it is idle to attempt to 
argue it away, that the wliite man is tlie inhabit- 
ant and labourer of the temperate zone, and he 
would no more thrive if put to field labour amidst 
the canes of Louisiana, or the rice-swamps of Caro- 
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Una, or the cotton lands of Mississippi or Alabama, 
tban would the Bengalee, in the ice-harvest of 
the winters cold of Massacbiisetts. Nature has 
allotted to each latitude a race suited to its cli- 
mate, and we cannot reverse her laws. And 
whatever may be the speculations of visitors and 
theorists, this is beyond a doubt — that there 
exista in the mind of the Southern planter a 
thorough conviction, that without negro labour 
his fields must go untilled, and be and his chil- 
dren come to want. With bim, therefore, the 
question is more than one of mere profit, it is one 
of existence. 

It is also one of property : a subject upon which, 
in every part of the woild, and in none more so tban 
in this country, human nature is susceptible and 
tenacious. And in this case it is no ordinary 
amount of property. The slaves of the Union 
have been valued as high as six hundred and fifty 
millions sterling, which appears excessive. But 
taking the number, which is by tbe last census four 
millions, at an average value of 600 dollars — a 
very low estimate in 1800 — this would give a sum 
of five hundred millions of pounds sterling. And 
they who talk so readily of emancipation — who 
denounce the South so bitterly and impatiently — 
do they stop to consider what five hundred millions 
sterling really means ? We emancipated our 
slaves at a cost of twenty millions, a trifle in com- 
parison. Who is prepared to say that, to this 
very day, we should not have continued elave- 
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owners, had it required five hundred millions to 
remove the evil? If we assume that payment of 
the full value might not be required, who is pre- 
pared to pay half, or a third, or a quarter of the 
sum ? Is it proposed that the South, of its own 
magnanimity and virtue, should make the sacrifice ? 
But when was such a sacrifice heard of, or recorded 
in the history of mankind ? Men will make sacri- 
fices under the impulse of their own strong con- 
victions of duty ; but in this case there is no more 
conviction of wrong than existed amongst our own 
West Indian proprietors; if possible, still less. 

And the vast sum named is not all that is at 
Btake. The value of real and personal estate, in 
the Soutli, has been estimated as very nearly equal 
to that of the slaves ; and by this rule, the landed 
property would considerably exceed two hundred 
millions. Now as the loss of slave labour would, 
in their belief, virtually annihilate all value in 
land, it is really as a question of seven hundred 
millions sterling that this subject presents itself to 
the Southern mind. 

There is another result of the abolitionist agita- 
tion. The American of the Southern States is 
not entirely without the feelings of other men. 
It is well known that the most accomplished and 
refined of American society may be found there. 
They have contributed more than their share to 
all that has given lustre to the military history of 
their country, or the councils of its Senate. Of 
the names familiar to Europe, those of "Washing- 
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ton, JeffersoQ, Madison, Munroe, Jackson, Mar- 
shall, Clay, Calhotm, Scott, and Maury, are all 
names of Southern men. No equal list can be 
produced out of the Northern ranks. Hence it is 
fair to suppose that a community of which such 
men were, or now are, citizens, is not so entirely 
barbarous as to be void of feelings common to the 
rest of mankind. If they do possess them, what 
must be the effect upon those feelings of a gnaw- 
ing agitation, wliich not only aims at the destruc- 
tion of their property, accompanied by the jeopardy 
of their existence, but which holds them up to 
scorn in the press, in the pulpit, in society, as men 
of no principle, of no humanity; which depicts 
them as monsters in novels, and denounces tliem 
as reprobates in sermons ? Is any people to be 
found 60 utterly phlegmatic, as to be exposed to 
this year after year — to hear their own fellow- 
citizens rebuking them as criminal, and striving to 
destroy the system on which tlieir property and 
existence depend, without being roused at last to 
some strong degree of impatience ? And when 
we know that they are naturally a proud and 
sensitive race, we cannot but expect that these 
things have sunk deep into their minds. 

The Southerner is conscious that the rising 
generation in the North is being educated to look 
upon him as one of a lower order of civilization : 
as a culprit and a sinner, whom it is a religious 
duty to reclaim from the error of his ways, or to 
punish for his wickedness. Now if all this be 
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ever so true, it is not the less gaUmg to the spirit 
I of a powerful people. It was no part of the terms 
I on which the sovereign States of the South 
entered into the federal compact, that others of 
the contracting States should assume a right of 
moral superiority, or adopt a practice of teaching 
and preaching against them. They simply con- 
tinue what they were when the compact was 
framed ; they act in the spirit and under the terms 
of the Constitution. They were slave-owners then, 
as we were — as the North was ; they are so still. 
There was no hargain that one section should 
change its moral standard, and enforce its altered 
views upon another. Any American has a clear 
right to urge the abohtion of Slavery in liie own 
State, amongst his own people, and to use such 
form of persuasion as may seem best to him. But 
it becomes a very different thing wjien one section 
aesumes this right against another section, each of 
them guaranteed by the Constitution, that its 
social polity shall stand intact, under the control 
of its own people. Hence this agitation not only 
embitters the feelings of the Southerner, but ap- 
pears to liim utterly unjust, as a direct violation of 
the whole scope and spirit of the federal compact. 
There are also some passages of history that are 
deeply impressed upon the Southern mind. The 
insurrections that have several times occurred in 
America and in the West Indies, and the rising of 
the Blacks in Hayti, dwell constantly upon his 
memory; and when he reads some aholitionist 
L 2 
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incitement to revolt, and when, recollecting what 
every negro revolt has been, be casts his eye 
upon bis children, upon bis daughters, and his 
wife, lie must be more oi' less than man if there 
stir not up some strong and bitter feeling within 
him. The treatment of Abolitionists in the South- 
ern States has been one result of this — is it very 
surprising to find as ttnotber — a desire to depart 
from the Union, and to be " let alone ?" 

Having before us these views of the South upon 
this subject, and the enormous amount of the 
interests at stake, let us see hj what means and 
manner of persuasion the Abolitionists have at- 
tempted to deal with so difficult and so vast a 
subject. They have adopted but one method — 
abuse. Speeches, novels, sermons, pampldets, but 
all the same thing, a repetition of words, without 
a plan, and without one serious practical effort. 
It is plain tliat to overturn the framework of 
society, — suddenly to cast adrift four millions of 
human beings, and jeopardize interests amounting 
to seven hundred millions sterling— without well- 
digested precautions— would produce no other 
result than desolation and woe. Yet tliis is the 
proposal of the leading Abolitionists, 

It may be said that the subject is so vast as to 
render it hopeless to approach it in any practical 
spirit ; but there are branches of it within the 
reach of direct action — somL*, indeed, requiring no 
supreme exertion. Not one of these has been 
seriously undertaken. It is a cheap matter for 




tncwe gifted with powers of speech, to denounce 
the errors of other people. Liberty is a favourite 
subject for declamatioD, and slavery aEFords an 
inexhaustible text for seiinons. But where are 
the solid, practical, bueiness-Iike measures of 
thoughtful and earnest men ? The district of 
Columbia is under the absolute control of Con- 
gress, and is a slave district, unshielded by the 
Constitution. There is no compact in the way. 
Tliere are strong and peculiar motives for action : 
for here slavery degrades the metropolis of the 
land, invades the temple of the national liberties, 
and desecrates the home of all that is moat sacred 
to the nation. Here, too, it is a duty, not under 
the responsibility of otliers at a distance — it 
belongs to themselves. None can urge the plea 
that it lies beyond reach, obscure, or remote ; it is 
there visible, palpable, every hour of every day. 
The number of slaves, too, is small ; by the last 
census but 3181. Yet there it remains to this 
day. It is true that just as there is a special 
incentive to the one party to desire its removal 
from the capital of the Union, bo there will be 
equal eagerness with the other to defend it, But 
if the whole power of the abolitionism of the 
Nortli has not sufficed to effect so small a matter 
as this, if it cannot master a number of 3181, what 
shall wo say to the judgment or common sense, that 
undertakes to deal with four millions in number, 
, and seven hundred millions sterling in value ? 
If the power of resistance would be great in the 
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district of Columbia, there is a position, not 1 
distant, where it would be feeble. The little State 
of Delaware has long been hovering on the verge 
of freedom. It has no industry in which the 
employment of slaves oifers any advantage, and 
their number is but 1798 — a mere handful. Yet 
in the Senate, the two members for this little com- 
munity are of equal power ivith those of the 
greatest State in the Union. The change would 
reverse their position, and have the effect of four 
votes on a division. This measure, so important 
in practical result, and so easy of accomplishment, 
so sensible and useful a step, le not attempted. It 
is too narrow a field for enthusiasts ; it would be 
descending from the oratorical to the useful, from 
profession to real work. 

There are other directions, too, in which we 
should expect to see the fruits of a real desire for 
the benefit of the black. There are considerable 
niuubers in the Northern States, under the imme- 
diate eye of the Abolitionists, so eager for the 
welfare of all those who are distant. I^rge 
numbers of these are in a state of deplorahle 
poverty and degradation, excluded from all but 
the lowest pursuits, treated on all hands with 
aversion and contempt. Charity begins at home. 
The benevolence that takes no heed of suffering 
within its reach, in order to occupy itself with 
distant and unattainable objects, may spring from 
a pure impulse, but it takes a very questionable 
direction. 
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And Boston, and New York, which are the 
head-quarters of the AboHtioniats, are also, Btrange 
to say, the head-quarters of the slave-trade. Lord 
Lyons stated in September, 1860, that in the 
previous eighteen months, eighty-five vessels had 
sailed from American porta, to be employed in the 
slave-trade. Of ten vessels captured in one year 
by the American squadron, on the coast of Africa, 
seven were from New York. It is well known 
that although the slaves are taken to Cuba, the 
slave-trade is American, cajried on in their vessels, 
with their capital, and with their energy, and 
nautical skill. Against this we have remonstrated 
in every form in vain. How shall we account for 
the apathy of the Abolitionists at home ? It is 
impossible to fit out vessels with the bulky equip- 
ments required for the trade so as to escape detec- 
tion, if there be those on the spot who are earnestly 
alert. But this, again, would be descending to 
realities. 

Thus we find it the practice of the Northern 
Abolitionists to discard all practical measures, and 
to confine their operations to oratory and invective. 
What rational hope is there of success by such 
instruments? It is plain that emancijiation can 
never bo accomplished without the consent, and 
the direct action of the Southerners. Against 
their will it would be inBUrrection, a servile war of 
the most terrible kind ; and if a war of exter- 
mination were to be roused, it is the negro that 
would be exterminated. The South is not in the 
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po«itioii of Bt Domingo or Jamaica: the whites 
are ratber more than two to one. Bat in addition 
to nunbers, tbey are in possession of arms, reso- 
lution, knowledge ; their actaal power, in soch a 
conflict, would be as eix or eight to one. Many of 
them, in remote dietricts, would donbtless be sacri- 
ficed at the first outbreak, and terrible suffering 
would be inflicted, but in the end it wonld be a 
conflict of which none can doubt the issue. The 
greater part of the negroes would be held in a 
slavery sharpened by the event, the rest would 
l>e destroyed. 

Clearly, then, emancipation is impossible, except 
with the consent of the people of the South. Can 
they be convinced by reviling them ? Is that a 
means by which to persuade the reason of any 
race of men ? At all times it ia difficult enough to 
alter opinions that are the result of birth and as- 
sf^wiation ; and when they coincide with interest, or 
imagined interest, the task is ail but hopeless. To 
attempt it by means of invective and abuse is the 
last extreme of folly. Let us suppose that any 
one of our institutions excited the opposition of 
the French, and tliat they should proceed to per- 
suade us to change it by pouring upon us torrents 
of abuse; what would be the residt? Clearly, 
that wo should cling to it with far more than the 
original tenacity. This is precisely what has 
happened in the South. Originally, slavery was 
on iho defensive, admitted to be an evil, or de- 
plored as a sad necessity ; but stung by the lau- 
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gTiiige of the North, the Southemere have turned 
round upon them, and have wrought themselves 
into the monstrous helief, now prevalent through- 
out the South, that slavery is actually a blessing, 
au institution commendable to humanity, and one 
to be cherished for its own deserts. 

Originally the action of the Abolitiom'sts, con- 
fined as it was to a small number, excited angry 
feeling, but very little political notice. The at- 
tempted insurrection, of which John Brown was 
the hero, greatly altered this. Miserable as waa 
its failure, and wretched the whole enterprise, aa 
an act of any reasoning creatures, still it waa 
accepted by numbers, in the New England States, 
aa an act of heroism. The language generally 
used in allusion to it, and that not by Abolitionists 
alone, excited a deep and abiding feeling in the 
South, a conviction that between the whole North- 
ern population and themselves there yawned an 
impassable gulf, beyond the power of man to , 
close, and certain to grow wider year by year. 
About the same period Helper's book appeared, 
and might have passed unobserved, but for the 
extraordinary course adopted to bring it into 
notice. It was recommended for circulation by 
the signatures of no fewer than sixty-eight mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, including 
Mr, Seward. Much of it is a mere mass of rabid 
froth ; here and there a striking passage may be 
found, "but intermixed with others of the wildest 
and silUeet character. How men of experience in 
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political affairs, witTi the remoteet idea of the 
difficulties of immediate emancipation, — the dan- 
ger, the critical delicacy of the subject, — could 
have recommended euch a production as thia, is 
indeed hard to comprehend. It urges the North 
to exterminate slavery and at once, without the 
slightest compensation, in langTiage of which the 
following is a specimen, addressed to the Southern- 
ers : — " Frown, sirs ; fret, foam, prepare your 
weapons, threat, strike, shoot, stab, bring on civil 
war, dissolve the Union, nay, annihilate the solar 
system, if you will — do all this, more, leas, better, 
worse — anything; do what you will, sirs — you 
can neither foil nor intimidate us ; our purpose is 
as fixed as the eternal pillars of heaven ; wc have 
determined to abolish slavery, and — so help us 
God — abolish it we will." 

We have seen how enormous are the interests 
at stake ; how gigantic the amount of property in 
jeopardy, — of property which — the whole of 
which — the Constitution of the United States 
recognizes. Let us see how the Abolitionists 
propose to deal with it. This man, Helper, 
wiitea : " Compensation to slave - owners for 
negroes. Preposterous idea — the suggestion ia 
criminal, the demand unjust, wicked, monstrous, 
damnable. Shall we pat the blood-liounds for the 
sake of doing them a favour ? Shall we fee the 
cms of slavery to make them rich at our expense ? 
Pay these whelps for the privilege of converting 
them into decent, honest, upright men ?" In 
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otter pafiHagee tliey are compared with " mad dogB" 
— with "small-pox, as nuisaiiccs to be abatetl;" 
they are classed with gangs of " licensed robbers," 
" thieves," and " murderers," and addressed in 
terras and insulted with epithets such as none, 
however disinterested, can read without strong 
feelings of indignation. 

This is the wretched ribaldry approved by 
Mr. Seward and Mr. Sherman, the two leading 
politicians of the North, they knowing it to be 
addressed to their fellow-citizens — a people of 
eight millions in nimiber — the fellow-countrymen 
of Washington, Madison, and Jefferson ; and 
simply because they continue to be what those, 
the Fathers of the Republic, were. Can we 
wonder that such language as this would incense 
mortal men ; or that, when they found those who 
approved of and endorsed it exalted to power, 
they should indeed conclude that fellowship with 
such was no bond of love, but, as others have 
termed it, a " union of hate ?" What could result 
from such language and principles as tbese, but 
woe to the slave, and destruction to the Union ? 

The ablest intellect the North has produced all 
will admit to be that of Daniel Webster. In 1851 
he spoke thus : " It is said by a class of men to 
whom I have referred that the Constitution is 
bom of hell ; that it was tbe work of the devil ; 
and that Washington was a miserable blood-bound 
set upon the ti-ack of the African slave. Men 
who utter such sentiments as these are ready at 
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any mcanent to destroy the cbarter of our liberties, 
of sD joor happiness, and of all tout hope. They 
an eidier insane, or &taUy bent on mischi^." 
JnsamtT is a ead thmg. but there is one fona of it 
&at ie execrable — that is, eham insamtr. One of 
ibe diief leaders of the Abolitionists, on the 4th 
July, 1856, tmderlook " to register a pledge 
bcltire heaTen to do what vithin him lay to effect 
Ae elHnal orerfhrow of the blood-stained Udioo.** 
Una veiy nan is wnr taking an active part in 
ai |H > urt of t^ mur to wg|iti4 yii Aat ** blood- 
ataiaed'* Ihuon. Had Danid Webster lived to 
Om day, fae mold have seen that aome of those 
hb qnkB <]f aa ineane, were only trading vith a 
Aan iismiilji 

h is Tcsy nmarkaUe tint book of thk q>irit of 
mere ftnatioan has ao m e d otu-, and crept into 
Ac preEB of this coontary. We find it difficolt to 
aeeavat for ihe adUen viofemie vidi vhii^ the 
■aljbet kaa been iliiiwiiiil in bobb ftcdione. At 
An iram, Avciy is (sdy Oe sun tU^ B01F Aat 
it was facE< yvar in &e Union. It is no ] 
iniquity of Ae SooUien Statea. Bkadl i 
Aeee inredrren. ^Hin is a abm^Dlfins i 
siaTe^ndn^ conntiy. ^uLvy, o^ noent a 
by no nMans ft«» from it. Fkiaoe F 
viiUn Ae me m mj of all win are not AiUbm^ 
andt «■ «tt kanw, has flmied on a ^T«-4inde in 
mttin Atb hat two ^rean. Nay, are ve^ 
to fo i y * tibat ve too ««v ^ve- 

period M!t ^ TCMOfeO, U*^ ^>*t 
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our own slavery was far moro harsli than that of the 
Southern States, as the relative statistics clearly 
evidence ? Are we to forget that our own hands 
inflicted this injury upon the people ? They 
indeed might justly vent their indignation upon 
us, and Cast on us the reproacli, that ice planted 
this evil in the soil. But what right have we to 
pour out invectives upon those who are simply the 
victims of our own wrong ? Is there an epithet 
in all the vocabulary discharged upon the South 
that does not reflect upon the memory of our own 
fathers ? Is it a reasonable thing to visit others 
with denunciations because they do not terminate 
that which wo cannot tell them how to end ? The 
crime of slavery lies in the creation of it — that 
was our act. If some person should turn a flood 
of noxious gas into a chamber, and those within 
should reel and stagger under its poisonous effect, 
upon whom should our wrath be bestowed — and 
who might claim our consideration ? 

Further, are we really sincere in desiring to 
improve the condition of the negro, and to obtain 
for him, if it be a possible thing, the inestimable . 
boon of freedom ? If so, how is it to be accom- 
plished ? One thing is plain to all men, tliat the 
method of abuse employed has had but the natural 
effect of aggravating the evils of Slavery, With 
such experience before ua, shall we pick np these 
old weapons to use them secondhand ? Is the 
language of American Abolitionists such that we 
should desire to enrich our literature with imita- 
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tionB of it ; or is their discretion so obvious tliat 
we do well to take their judgment as a guide ? Is 
there no new path, as yet unexplored, that at 
least is not known t« be hopeless ? 

There is such a course, which may be taken, too, 
with some rational prospect of success ; for the 
secession of the South, followed, as it inevitably 
must be, by its independence, affords the first 
gleam of hope that has dawned in America upon 
the negro race. We have seen that the restora- 
tion of the Union would shut out all possibility of 
benefit to the slave. We have seen tliat the Con- 
stitution as it stands permits no hope ; that both 
the President and the Congress have expressed 
their perfect willingness to add fresh props in 
support of slavery ; that it now stands under the 
Constitution, so far aa legislation extends, an 
irrevocable thing. But it must also be remem- 
bered that a restoration of the Union, were it to 
occur as the issue of the present war, would in- 
volve an arrangement of conditions of peace. 
However speedily that might happen, the cost and 
danger of the war to the North would have been 
Bofficient. The policy of the Government would 
be to avert a fresh outbreak by every conceivable 
privilege. The supreme object would be to buy 
or bribe back the affections of the estranged 
partner, and efface the bitter memories of the 
past. Within limits, io be imposed only by a 
sense of shame, it is difficult to imagine any con- 
cessions too great to be granted. In all this there 
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is little hope for the slave. Every flaw in every 
link of his fetters woultl be welded anew. Indeed 
it is difficult to rise from the perusal of the evi- 
dence on this subject without the conviction 
that, but for the opprobrium of such an act, the 
Northern power would be ready, very ready, to 
assent to the reopening of the slave-trade, if that 
were demanded, as a bribe for return to the' Union 
and to cordiality. The Abolitionists would be 
cast aside without a thought, but not extinguished. 
Ill-judged, fanatical, as the action of that party 
has been, there is truth at the bottom of its prin- 
ciples, and that cannot be extinguished. The 
South, therefore, would be in a condition to main- 
tain its system, strengthened with additional 
powers, to wreak upon the slave, if so disposed, 
the rancour of defeat, whilst the old irritation 
would still be kept up as a sore, festering in its 
side. In all this the most sanguine enthusiast 
may abandon, without delay, any hope of advan- 
tage to the negro. 

But a far different prospect is opened by another 
view of the future. If the Southern Confederacy 
maintains its independence, it will become ita 
strongest desire to be received into the family of 
independent powers. It will clearly be allowable 
to our Government to decline to acknowledge that 
independence without express conditions in rela- 
tion to slavery. Apart from the difficult subject 
of absolute emancipation (and in any rational view 
of the case, as necessary preliminaries to it), there 
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are many less striking^, but really important 
changes, which are clearly practicable, and which 
would ameliorate at once the condition of the 
slave, lessen his degradation, and educate him for 
further advances into freedom. These changoB 
could be made, too, without appreciable loss to the 
owner. In Cuba advantages are possessed by the 
negro unknown at present in America. There 
slavery has its rights, and amongst them the great 
right that any slave may demand that his value 
shall be appraised, and that, on providing the 
declared sum, he may tender it to his owner, and 
become a free man. And this right is no dead 
letter, but, on the contrary, in such active opera- 
tion that, but for fresh importations from Africa, 
a large proportion of the black population of Cuba 
would become free within an early period. If 
such a system be in action without difficulty there, 
it must at least be possible in America. Again, 
an exchange from slavery into serfdom would 
involve no insuperable difficulties. To prevent 
the separation of husband from wife, or parent 
from child; to substitute taskwork for unmeasured 
labour ; to organize some means for the prevention 
of cruelty — in short, to end the barbarities of the 
present condition of slavery ; all tliia could be done 
with Bo positive detriment to the owner, and with 
immeasurable advantage to the slave. 

If this were proposed to the Government of 
a reconstructed Union, the reply may be easily 
predicted. We should be warned of the presump- 
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tion of attempting to interfere in matters entirely 
domcBtic ; we should be reminded of tbe condition 
of various classes at home ; some allusion might 
be made to tlie Declaration of Indejiendence — 
possibly to Ireland ; finally, the star-spangled 
banner would wave over the whole. Let us sup- 
pose the same suggestions to be made to the 
government of the new power. If made in an 
earnest, and yet friendly tone, tbe probable reply 
would be : " Our system, whether it be right or 
wrong, we have no immediate power to alter. 
But we desire to obtain the respect of other States, 
and especially of those whose goodwill ia essential 
to our welfare, by making at once those amend- 
ments in it that are within our reach. We can- 
not desire a state of permanent conflict with the 
opinions of all the great civilized powers. We 
inherit a position we have not made, and cannot 
escape from at will ; but as far as our means extend 
we will endeavour to respond to the suggestions of 
friendly powers, and to enter into accordance with 
the spirit of the age." 

There is a ground of hope in the division of the 
Union, to which some attach considerable weight. 
It is argned that when the North becomes a 
foreign power, it will bo impossible to prevent the 
escape of slaves, and that this must insure the 
downfall of the system. This impression is a 
natural oue, on a cursory view of the subject, but 
will not bear examination. Tho relative position 
of the slave and free States will be the same. 
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There is au miderground railway now. The 
fiigitive-slave law has been met by pereonal- 
libei-ty bills ah-eady. One of the most material 
changes that will result from a separation will be 
the formation of a strong government in the 
North. A very prominent condition of peace will 
doubtless be the rendition of slaves. But such a 
condition would then be enforced by a strong 
government, and demanded by a. rival power. 
Again, the agitation against slavery, though it 
will continue, will cease to be a matter of party 
politics, and this will remove IVom it the main 
element of its power. In truth, there is but one 
means by which emancipation can be effected, and 
that is by the free will and desire of the Southerners 
themselves. 

That this may ever come about is not so hope- 
less as at first may appear. The slave-owner has 
no particular love for slave labour ; there is no 
pleasure in it, like that which a man enjoys in 
looking upon his manor. With the great majority 
it is simply a question of producing cotton at a 
cost, for labour, of so much per pound. Assume, 
for the sake of argument, that, including interest, 
maintenance, and all other items, slave labour 
cost threepence per pound of cleaned cotton ; then 
if the planter be supplied with labour equally 
steady, at the same cost per pound, it will not 
concern him whether it be that of the free man 
or the slave. It follows from this, that if the 
SoutVierner be once relieved from that bitterness 
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of spirit under the influence of which he is deaf to 
reason — if enabled to return to the original temper 
of the days of Washington, before fanaticism had 
worked its evile upon him and upon tlie slave, it 
will be found that the difficulty ia really one of 
detail. The great obstacle lies iu the fact already 
pointed out, that there is no physical labour with- 
out compulBion, and that this compulsion is absent 
in the circumstances of the South. It is an easy 
thing to make a slave free, but jnst as difficult to 
make him industrious when free. There ia ample 
proof of this in the present state oi' Hayti, when 
compared with the magnificence of its commerce 
when a possession of France, Two years sufficed 
to sweep civilization away. None profess as their 
object the freedom of the black, that it may be 
used merely as the power of lapsing into the 
idleness of the African savage, of squatting in 
swamps, and bfisking in the sun. It is assumed 
that be is to he both free and industrious. But as 
no labouring class is really so from choice, and 
least of all a race of tropical origin, and as the 
circumstances that enforce work in Europe hai-dly 
exist in the South, it follows tliat their place must 
be supplied by regulations, by laws carefully 
devised, the true effect of which would be to place 
the free black in the position of the labouring man 
in Europe — simply, that be must work or want. 

In carrying this out, the large quantity of unoc- 
cupied land in the States presents Ibrmidable diffi- 
culties. But these exist in Russia, where serfdom 
M 2 
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— and that on a scale far more vast — is at tte 
present day passing into freedom. What is effects 
ing that beneficent change there ? The same 
influence which alone can effect it, and which may 
yet effect it in the Southern States— the power of 
public opinion, Wliat institution exists that can 
permanently resist it ? Invisible- — intangible — 
that none can gauge — or measure — or picture — or 
define — who is not penetrated by its influence- — 
who does not bow to ita force ? The Emperor of 
France, at the head of his legions — holds back 
from that encounter. "What else overthrew 
slavery in our own dominions, or in the colonies 
of European powers ?— not governments — nor jmli- 
ticians — nor planters — nor philosophy — simply, 
this irresistible power. And why has it had no 
influence upon slavery in the Southern States ? 
Because it could not reach them. An able 
Northern writer, arguing against secession, after 
describing all that the Union had done for the 
South, remarks : " And it has shielded tjieir pe- 
culiar institution from the hatred and hostility of 
the civilized world." This is the truth — the Union 
has been the shield of slavery. It has been shel- 
tered under the wing of the American Eagle. Dis- 
solve the Union — and It must stand out unshielded, 
uncloaked, in the light of open day. When thus 
placed face to face with public opinion who will 
doubt which must ultimately prevail? But by 
public opinion, we mean no wild excitement, nor 
rash theories. These are the froth of breaking 
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waves, not the majeatic ocean. We mean that 
which expresses the united sentiment of the 
thoughtful and intelligent — that which embodies, 
not the passions, but the mind, of the enlightened 
world. Patient — considerate — ^prepared to weigh 
difficulties — 1« provide for consequences — to 
appreciate rights ; but at the same time — firm — 
irresistible — it will say with unJmpassioned, but 
authoritative voice — The time has come when this 
old sad blot upon humanity shall stain it no 
more. 

We aiTive, then, at these general conclusions — ■ 
that slavery is less grievous to the black, and more 
so io the white population than is commonly sup- 
posed ; that the slavery contests in the United 
States have not involved a moral question, but 
simply one of party politics ; that slavery is not at 
issue in the present struggle, tlie majority in the 
North being as willing, as the people of the South 
are resolute, to maintain it ; that the restoration of 
the Union would extinguish all hope of its re- 
moval, whilst the formation of a Southern power 
affords a prospect of its early amendment, and 
ultimate extinction ; and although it has not been 
a cause of disruption, in the sense of being an 
object, desired by one section, and denied by the 
other, still, tliat in another respect it has been one 
of its most powerful causes in the enmity created 
by the agitation to which it has given rise. 



CHAPTER V. 

CAUSES OP DISRUPTION.— TARIFFS. 

The rebellion of the American colonies against 
the rule of this country, whatever its real motives, 
occurred, ostensibly, on a question of duties. 
Thirty years ago, the disruption of the Union, 
unless it had been maintained by force, would 
have resulted from a tariflF, but for concessions 
made at the last moment, which averted the event. 
With these facts in recollection, we shall be dis- 
posed to attach very serious importance to this 
subject. Of all the causes of the convulsion, it 
has probably had the greatest weight upon the 
mind of the Southern people, although the other 
causes we have considered have had much more 
influence in exciting their feelings. 

The following clauses of the Constitution bear 
upon this subject. Section 8, Art. 1, provides that 
" all duties, imports, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States." Section 9, Art. 5, 
ordains that " No tax, or duty, shall be laid upon 
articles exported from any State. No preference 
shall be given, by any regulation of commerce or 
revenue, to the ports of one State, over those of 
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another." Hei'e it is plainly the object to forbid 
any course of legislation by means of which a 
preferential advantage might be given to any 
eection of the country. The obvious spirit of these 
clauses, is not so much that duties should be 
uniform in rate, but uniform in eft'ect — that their 
incidence should bear evenly upon all. It would 
be idle to dispute that it was intended to prohibit 
preference to interests, as well as preference to 
ports. The denial of power to levy an export 
duty clearly proves this. 

At the period when the Constitution was framed, 
the whole of the States were agricultural, and im- 
ported manufactures- Duties levied on imports 
aflfected, therefore, all alike. But their position 
was very different in the direction of export trade. 
As a natural result of such great diversity of 
cHmat£ and soil, their products, instead of being 
common to all, were special, and peculiar to cer- 
tain districts. An export duty upon any article, 
would have affected the section of the country 
which produced that commodity, to the exemption 
of the rest. Thus, if levied upon rice, it would 
have been a special tax on South Carolina; or 
if upon tobacco, Virginia would have borne the 
burthen. Nothing can be clearer than the prin- 
ciple of the Constitution on this point, that all 
duties shall bo so imposed as to affect the respec- 
tive States equally; that "preference" of any 
kind should W avoided ; and that where the 
imposition of a duty, hx upon exports, would of 
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necessity be unequal in its efi'ect, the power to im- 
pose it under any circumstances fihould be abso- 
lutely, and for ever, barred out. We shall see the 
respect with which these principles of the Consti- 
tution have been treated, and the justice with 
which they have been carried out. 

For many years agriculture continued to be the 
common interest of all the States, and the earlier 
tarifts are moderate in the extreme. The pre- 
vailing rule was a duty on manufactured goods of 
5 to 7i per cent. ; the first duty, for instance, on 
iron, being 5 per cent,, a trifle that would hardly 
be visible to the eye of the Pennsylvanian mono- 
polist of the present day. But the war with this 
country in 1813 greatly altered the industrial 
position of the respective States. During its con- 
tinuance it was impossible to obtain supplies of 
manufactured goods, for we not only ceased to 
supply them, but the blockade of the ports which 
we instituted prevented their access from other 
countries. This led to a large extension of home 
manufactures, previously confined, m the main, to 
the coarser and less valuable class of articles. But 
this new direction, talien by the industry of the 
country, was not common to the whole of the 
States. The Northern States not only took the 
lead in it, but it became, in their hands, a virtual 
monopoly. Their cUmate, coal, free labour, water- 
power, and, beyond even these, the energy and 
inventive genius of the race, formed a combina- 
tion of the elements of manufacturing ])0wer, with 
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which, in the South, it was impossible to contend. 
There was neither the ability, nor the desire to do 
80. Hence there came to be two distinct interests, 
manufacturing and agricultural — by no means 
naturally antagonistic ; on the contrary, capable 
of existing harmoniously, to great mutual advan- 
tage- That such should be their relation to each 
other simply required that the obvious principles 
of the Constitution should be maintained. The 
injustice of the Northern monopohsts has turned 
them into bitter opponents. 

The return oi peace brought the inevitable 
result of abiindant supplies, which poured in with 
all the force of previous accumulation. Distress 
followed to the new manufacturing interests, as 
yet feeble and ill-developed, and there was an ap- 
prehension that they would be altogether anni- 
hilated. A natural desire existed on all sides 
to avert this extreme. Under the circumstances 
of tbe case, it would be difficult to show that a 
moderate degree of protection was not fairly per- 
missible, as calculated to produce advantage to the 
Union as a whole. This view was taken, indeed, 
by the Southern States. It was generally ad- 
mitted that the moderate yet important protection 
which accraed as a natural incident of revenue 
duties, was beneficial to the country. Nor was 
there wanting a disposition to go cheerfully be- 
yond this. Calhoun, the ablest statesman of the 
South, was in fcivour of a moderate degree of 
protection, for its own sake. He held that the 
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Special disadvantage endured by tlie Southern 
States was counterbalanced by the benefit they 
enjoyed in sbaring the national prosperity. At 
that period the theory of protection was accepted 
in all countries, and the belief was universal, that 
the supremacy of this country in manufactures 
had resulted from it. There was a natural desire 
that thecountry should be freed from the entire 
dependence on foreign imports, in which it had 
previously stood ; and we find that the South 
has in no instance objected to a modei-ate degree 
of protection, or scrutinized the 'tariffs narrowly. 
The objection has been raised against the excess 
and abuse which soon came into existence. We 
cannot find that the Southern States in any of the 
tariff contests commenced their opposition until 
the system had really degenerated, into the 
gross favoritism of small, but politically powerful 
interests at their expense. 

The system, once introduced, soon yielded its 
natural results. Monopoly is one of those 
good things, of. which he wlio has an inch soon 
wants an ell. The protectionist of early days was 
not long in expanding his views, and increasing 
liis demands. And although the evils we have 
described were far from reaching their present 
dimensions, still excess in all things, exaggeration, 
and idolatry of self, were already becoming pro- 
minent features of character. When growing 
general in other directions, they were little likely 
to be absent, where they coincided with personal 




advantage. The idea of a moderate Bystem, 
generally beneficial to the industry of the country, 
without grievous hardship to any particular class, 
became altered into the i-eallty of corrupt political 
bargains between special interests, to impose 
heavy taxation on all others, for their own profit. 

The first contest of serioua importance occurred 
in the year 1823, The duties imposed by the 
tariff of 1816 were hip^hly protective, and under 
them the manufacturing interest had made great 
progress, and acquired considerable political 
strength. Instead of being contented with the 
advantages thus conferred, the first manifestation 
of this power was to demand still more protection. 
Accordingly, in the session of 1823, a large in- 
crease was proposed to many of the existing 
duties, and proposed in such manner that none 
could fail to discern the real object. The people 
of the South became reluctant to submit to the 
exaggeration of a system, which was assuming the 
reality of a tribute, to be paid by them for the 
benefit of the North. They resisted this increase 
of the duties, strenuously, but it was carried 
against them, though by bare majorities, — of 
107 to 102 in the House of Representatives, and 
25 to 21 in the Senate. It would have been 
impossible to carry it, but for an alliance of 
interests, on the " log-rolling '" principle ; such as 
we shall recognize when we eomo to the Morrill 
tariff. A presidential election was impending, 
and the interests of the general community, or the 
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principles of the Constitution, were equally dis- 
regarded in pursuit of party objects. 

The political jobbery by which the measure 
was carried, was well known to all parties : such 
things are not secret in America. It was well 
known to the South, and did not tend to allay 
the general apprehension which now existed there, 
that step by step the system had stealthily grown 
up, until it had liecome a great political power, in- 
variably to be exerted against their interests, and 
pushed to an extreme of gross injustice. In 1828, 
another struggle occurred, the effects of which have 
never been effaced. The interest now soliciting 
further protection was the manufacture of textile 
fabrics ; but in order to obtain support against a 
strong opposition, other articles were admitted — 
the hemp of Kentucky, the lead of Missouri ; so 
that it became a general bounty, to be paid by the 
agricultural interest, to the benefit of the manu- 
facturers and their allies. On this occasion, in 
the debate in the Hoiise of Representatives, the 
opinions, and strong feeling of the people of the 
South, were expressed in the following terms, not a 
little remarkable in their prophetic allusion to an 
event occurring at the present day : " If the union 
of these States shall ever be severed, and their 
liberties subverted, the historian who records 
those disasters will have to ascriW them to mea- 
Bures of this description. I do sincerely believe 
that neitlier this government, nor any free go- 
vernment, can exist for a tjnarter of a century 
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under such a system of legislation. Its inevitable 
tendency is to corrupt, not only the public func- 
tionaries, but all those portions of the Union, and 
classes of society, who have an interest, real or 
imaginary, in the bounties it provides, by taxing 
other nations and other classes. It brings ambi- 
tion, and avarice, and wealth, into a combination 
it is fearful to contemplate, because it is impossible 
to resist." 

The truth of these words few will deny. It is 
now more than thirty years since they were ut- 
tered, during all which time this system has con- 
tinued. The full term of a " quarter of a century" 
has therefore run out. In this contest of 1828, 
a prominent part was taken ; indeed, the plan of 
the campaign was devised, by the State of Penn- 
sylvania, We shall find the same State taking an 
equally distinguished lead on the present occasion. 
What her selfishness cm be, and what is her sense 
of justice, the world knows already, in the wide 
association of her name with that of repudiation. 
In the Morrill tariEF, we shall also find a rare 
sj)ecimen of her legislative ability. 

The tariff came again under revision in 1832, 
On this occasion, in consequence of the excessive 
duties having produced a surplus of income, it 
was necessary to reduce them. It was now the 
object of the monopolists to contrive the reduc- 
tions, so as not to diminish the bounties on manu- 
factures. The injustice of this was so obvious that 
an arduous struggle ensued, the South contending 
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that tbe relief should be evenly distributed so as 
to affect all alike. Tbe views entertained there 
were expressed by Mr. Hayne, of South Carolina, 
in the following words : " I call upon gentlemen 
on tbe other side of the House to meet us in tbe 
true spirit of conciliation and concession. Re- 
move, I earnestly beseech you, from among us, 
this never-failing source of contention. Dry up, 
at its source, this fountain of tbe waters of bitter- 
ness. Restore that harmony which has been dis- 
turbed, that mutual affection and confidence which 
have been impaired. And it is in your power to 
do it this day, by doing equal justice to all. And 
be assured that he to whom tbe country shall be 
indebted for this blessing, will bo considered as tbe 
second founder of the republic. He will be re- 
garded in all aftertimes as tbe ministering spirit, 
visiting the troubled waters of our political dissen- 
sions, and restoring to tbe element its healing 
virttie," But what effect could such appeals liavo 
on a majority impelled by mercenary interests ? 
The act passed, in all its injustice, to be followed 
by consequences little foreseen. 

Throughout the whole of the South this tariff 
was regarded with indignation ; and this, in the 
State of South Carolina, found a vent in very 
determined measures. A convention was called 
by hor people, which proceeded to pass an ordi- 
nance, declaring the tariff null and void, on the 
ground that Congress " bad exceeded its just 
powers under the Constitution, which confers on 
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it no authority to aftbrd such protection ; and had 
violated the true meaning and intent of the Con- 
stitution, which provides for equality in imposing 
the hurthens of taxation upon the several States." 
It happened that at this critical period, the presi- 
dential chair was occupied by a man of great 
natural vigour and resolution — Jackson, who 
throughout the danger displayed sound judgment. 
The tariff had been passed in opposition to his 
views, being himself a Southerner, Whilst he at 
once condemned, in able terms, tlie conduct of the 
State, he at the same time introduced into Congress 
a bill to remove the ginevance. This bill slum- 
bered in the house for some time ; but at length 
news arrived that South Carolina was arming her 
militia, and preparing for defence. On this a 
measure was introduced by Mr. Clay, and pushed 
through with unprecedented rapidity, by an evasion 
of the rules. It effected a large though gradual 
reduction of the duties upon manufactures ; and 
by this concession the danger was averted. South 
Carolina was satisfied with it, and the crisis passed 
away. 

That the State was right, so far as justice is 
coucerned, few will now deny. It is admitted by 
the ablest Northern writers of the present day. 
Indeed, the injustice of the duties imposed was 
subsequently proved in a remarkable munner ; for, 
even at the reduced rates, they still produced an 
excess of income, and led to a surfeit of the 
treasury, which became a perplexing difficulty. 
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But although right in her arguments, the line of 
action adopted was quite indefensible. To declare 
a law of the government void, and yet remain 
under that government and accept its benefits, 
is plainly opposed to reason. Assuming the law 
to be unconstitutional, there was the redress of the 
Supreme Court, Secession stands upou very dif- 
ferent grounds. It Is the act of a State in its 
sovereign capacity, of a nature beyond the com- 
petence of that tribunal. It may be grounded in 
geogra])liical reasons, or other motives, which laws 
cannot cure. There is also much in the Constitu- 
tion that forbids the violation of laws, but there ia 
nothing in it, as we shall find, that forbids a State 
to retire from its comiection with those laws alto- 
gether. 

The terms of this last tariff of 1833 were under- 
stood on all sides to be a final settlement of the 
question. Under its provisions the high duties on 
manufactures slowly but surely decreased. At 
length the period arrived when the full benefit of 
these reductions should be enjoyed by the South. 
In the interval, however, a concession had been 
made, which gieatly reduced the income arising 
from the sale of public lauds, the only som-ce of 
federal revenue apart from customs duties. The 
expenditm-e of the government bad also largely 
increased ; and thus in 1842, the impoverished 
condition of the ti'easury afforded a pretext to 
repudiate the settlement, aud again to advance the 
duties on manufactures. 
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From that day to this, the fiscal system of the 
United Stafj^s has heen coTitinuously protective, to 
the profit of Northern manufacturers, at the cost 
of the Southern agriculturalist.. The subject has 
been frequently overwhelmed, by the more exciting 
party topic of slavery, but it lias never been absent 
from the Southern mind. To estimate its real 
weight, it is necessary to consider, that it was no 
question of wise or unwise legislation — no mere 
matter of opinion. The Southern States entered 
into the Union, as sovereign, independent powers, 
under a compact the clear spirit of which is, as we 
have seen, to forbid preference in fiscal regulations, 
to any one, over the rest. That compact expressly 
declares it to be one of its objects, to insure justice. 
In the face of this they find themselves enthralled, 
in industrial subjection, to othera of the original 
parties to the compact 

It is true, it has always been attempted to dis- 
guise the real fact, under the allegiition that the 
duties were imposed for pui-poses of revenue. 
This could deceive no one. A revenue tai-ifi" will 
place duties on tea, coffee, and other articles, not 
absolutely necessaries of life, but of large consump- 
tion — such as will yield an important sum, at a rate 
hardly perceptible to the consumer. A protective 
tariflF will select, for the imposition of duties, those 
articles it may be desired to foster at home. The 
true object of all the American tariffs, since 1816, 
is so apparent to any observer, ever so moderately 
conversant with these subjects, that it excifos sur- 
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prise, that the attempt should ever have been made 
to dispute it. 

It must be observed that protection, as a prin- 
ciple, is not altogether confined to Northern In- 
terests. The duty on sugar has been maintained 
at a point higher, undoubtedly, than would have 
been fixed, but for the interests of Louisiana in that 
article. The truth is, as Benton clearly shows, 
that, it being impossible to overthrow the system, 
any interest in the South, that could be benefited 
by it, naturally came under its wing. The fact has 
no effect upon the argument. Tliat certain dis- 
tricts of the South have been willing to profit 
by it, does not alter the fact, that to the great 
majority of the Southern people — including the 
entire cotton trade— it has been wholly injurious ; 
nor can it be doubted, that the Southern interests 
which are protected, would have yielded at once to 
the views of the great majority, had it been 
possible to terminate a system, so prejudicial to the 
South as a whole. 

This system of protecting Northern manufac- 
tures, has an injurious influence, beyond the effect 
immediately apparent. It is doubly injurious to 
the Southern States, in raising what they have to 
buy, and lowering what they have to sell. They 
are the exporters of the Union, and require that 
other countries shall take their productions. But 
other counti'ies will have difficulty in taking them, 
unless permitted to pay for them in the com- 
modities, wliich are their only means of payment. 
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They are willing to receive cotton, and to pay for 
it in iron, earthenware, woollens. But if by 
extravagant duties, these be prohibited from enter- 
ing the Union, or greatly restricted, the effect 
must needs be, to restrict the power to buy the 
products of the South. Our imports of Southern 
productions, have nearly reached thirty millions 
sterling a year. Suppose the North to succeed in 
the object of its desire, and to exclude our manu- 
factures altogether, with what are we to pay? It 
is plainly impossible for any country to export 
largely, unless it be willing also, to import largely. 
Should the Union be restored, and its commerce 
be conducted under the present tariff, the balance 
of trade against us must become so great, as either 
to derange our monetary system, or compel us to 
restrict our purchases from those, who practically 
exclude other payment than gold. With the rate 
of exchange constantly depressed, the South would 
receive an actual money payment, much below the 
current value of its products. We should be 
driven to other markets for our supplies, and thus 
the exclusion of our manufactures by the North, 
would result in a compulsory exclusion, on our part, 
of the products of the South. 

This is a consideration of no importance to the 
Northern manufacturer, whose only thought is the 
immediate profit he may obtain, by ehutting out 
competition. It may be, however, of very extreme 
importance to others — to those who have products 
they are anxious to sell to us, who are desirous to 
N 2 
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receive in payment, the very goods we wish to dis- 
pose of, and yet are debarred from this. Is there 
not something of the nature of commercial slavery, 
in the fetters of a system that prevents it ? If we 
consider the terras of the compact, and the gigantic 
magnitude of the Southern trade, it becomes 
amazing, that even the attempt should be made, to 
deal with it in such a manner as this. 

As the Morrill tariff illustrates, in a striking 
manner, many of the views expressed, and has 
hardly been analysed as its merits deserve, it may 
be well to look a little closely, into this latest spe- 
cimen of American legislation. The effect of 
doing so, will be astonishment that such a law 
could be passed, at the present day. The out- 
rageous amount of the duties imposed on articles 
of prime importance, at a time, when all other 
civilized coimtries are reducing duties, and re- 
moving impediments to trade, will not excite more 
Burprise, than the blunders, the petty favouritism, 
the absence of all rule or system, the want of all 
legislative capacity, which it displays. It would 
be difficult to contrive more ingenious machinery, 
for dealing injustice, restricting commerce, per- 
plexing merchants, creating disputes, inviting 
chicanery, or driving officers of the customs to 
despair. 

A specific duty has the advantage of being 
definite, simple, and free from risk of fraud ; but 
as prices fluctuate, it may become much more light 
or onerous, in relation to the cost of the article, 
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than it was designed to be. An ad valorem duty 
escapes this evil, but is without those advantages. 
To attach to one article two duties, one on the 
specific, and the other on the ad valorem principle, 
is a contrivance by which to obtain the evils of 
both, with the advantages of neither. It is in- 
credible, that any one reflecting on the subject, 
could fail to see the impohcy of imposing the two, 
on the same article ; yet the Morrill tariff does 
this, not in a few instances, but generally through- 
out the range of manufactured goods. 

A piece of printed cotton, is charged with duty 
after this manner. First, it is necessary to count 
the number of threads in a square inch ; if 140, 
the duty may be two cents per yard ; if 141, half 
as much more will have to be paid. The hundred 
and fortieth part of an inch seems rather thin 
ground, on which to increase a duty fifty per cent. 
Secondly, the weight must be taken ; for if over 
five ounces to the square yard, the rate of duty will 
be doubled. Thirdly, it must be discovered whether 
it has been bleached ; if so, that will require an 
extra duty. Fourthly, if printed, painted, coloured, 
or stained, there will be another additional duty. 
Fifthly, it must be valued ; for if worth 1 6 cents 
per yard, the duty must be paid on a principle, 
different altogether. Now, as it is requisite to 
count the threads, weigh the substance, measure 
the length, ascertain the value, investigate the 
manufacture, and contemplate the appearance, of 
this article of commerce, it seems rather difficult 
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to imagine how the skein of confusion, not to say 
of absurdity, could be further entangled by mortal 
men. 

This strange system is by no means confined to 
cotton goods ; it runs throughout woollen mana- 
factures, carpets, glass ware, and other interests of 
the largest importance ; as if, indeed, first to deal 
a fatal blow, by the excessive rates of the duties, 
and then to strangle, with their complexities. 
And there is no rule laid down, that is not violated 
at once ; for instance, it is a rule to admit raw 
materials, duty free, but hemp, jute, and other 
articles of that class — pure raw materials — ^are 
heavily charged with duty, in order to please a 
powerful State that grows hemp. It is the rule to 
charge heavily all manufactured goods ; and so 
rigid is this, that whUst Burr stones are free, they 
are subject to 20 per cent, if bound together. 
Here is a clear, intelligible rule ; but no sooner is 
it fixed in the mind than we find it deviated from. 
Paper is under a prohibitory duty of 30 per cent, 
hut sheathing paper pays only 10 per cent, for 
the special advantage of the shipowner. Machinery 
is very heavily taxed ; hut if it be for the manufac- 
ture of linens, it is duty free — to favour, as before, 
the hemp interest. Soda, and its salts, pay 20 per 
cent ; but soda ash, a very important article, is 
admitted without duty, no doubt for the con- 
venience of the glass makers. Clocks and time- 
pieces, pay 30 per cent, to please the Connecticut 
clockmakers ; but a chronometer, the highest 
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description of a clock, pays only 10 per cent, for 
tlie shipowner is again to be remembered. Bitu- 
minous coal, pays twice the duty imposed on other 
coal. It is difficult to discover why this should bo 
Bo, unless for the same reason, which has ordained 
that prunes pay twice as much as plums. There is 
a ■well-known class of coal in this country, " free- 
burning" or semi-bitmmnous, what rate of duty 
will this pay ? It appears, also, that duties on 
coal, are to be paid by the " ton of 28 bushels of 
80 lb, each," which seems an unhappy conflict of 
the principles of weight and measure. Lastly, if 
the coals he very small, they will be charged with 
duty upon a principle, different altogether. 

As, however, it is well known that this tariff was 
an electioneering bribe to the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, it« real nature will most clearly be seen, by 
taking iron, the article which is the special 
interest of that State. The duty imposed on pig 
iron, is six dollars, or twenty-five shillings per ton. 
The value of Scotch pig iron, the description 
chiefly imported, was, at the date of passing the 
Act, fifty shillings per ton, in the Clyde. Hence 
the duty imposed, is at the modest rate of 50 
per cent. But this is not all the protection ob- 
tained. The ordinary freight from Glasgow to 
New York, is twenty-five shillings per ton ; so that 
the actual protection tlms enforced on pig iron, is 
a hundred per cent. Bar iron has to sustain a 
duty of fifteen to twenty dollars, the lowest rate 
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being £3 2 6 per ton. Its value at the time, 
was £5 per ton, at Cardiff, thus bringing the duty 
to 62J per cent. Wlien to this we add the or- 
dinary cost of transport, the protection enforced 
against this great staple of our exports, will 
amount to 85 to 90 per cent. 

Iron haa been largely exported to the United 
States, in the form of sheets. The lowest rate of 
duty now imposed on sheet iron, mil amount to 
50 per cent on its value. In the adjustment of 
the duties on this article, there are some very 
remarkable contrivances. " Smooth or polished " 
sheet iron, is to be charged twice the duty levied 
on " common or black." Now most of that which 
is exported to America, is not rolled in single 
sheets, but two or more together. These, when 
rolled, are separated, or dragged, from their ad- 
herence to each otlier. The outer surface, which 
has been in contact with the rolls, is *' smooth or 
polished," but the other side, forcibly detached 
from its feUow, is rough, and discoloured with 
black streaks. Hence, when the rough side of the 
sheet happens to come uppermost, it will pass the 
Custom House at the low duty ; but if by chance 
the smooth side should unfortunately present 
itself, then the rate will be doubled. 

Again, the duty advances as the sheets are 
thinner ; a thickness of 26 guage is to pay 
twenty shillings per ton more duty, than one of 
25. The difference between these dimensions 
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is too minute, to be appreciable by the eye, and 
IB ascei-tained by applying an instrument. But 
sheet iron cannot be manufactured, in rolls that 
are parallel planes ; in practice, their surfaces 
must be slightly concave. This of necessity will 
produce a shght diflference of thickness, indifferent 
parts of the sheet. And thus upon the chance 
of the part of the edge, to which the gauge may 
be applied, it will depend whether the importer 
have to pay an additional duty, much exceeding 
in amount, the whole of his usual profit. We have 
observed that the duty advances, as the sheet 
becomes thinner ; but, strange to say, the thinnest 
of all, produced occasionally as thin as the two- 
hundredth part of an inch, these escape altogether 
from the list, — to appear in another schedule, 
under the trivial duty of 10 per cent. It happens 
that these are not produced in America ; and 
although the highest form of manufacture, the 
iron-master there, wlio frames the law, is quite 
indifferent, wherever there be no competition with 
his own trade. 

Is it on such principles as these, that laws are to 
be framed for the commercial rule of a great em- 
pire ? Is it seemly, that the intelligence of the 
age, enlightened by ample experience, should be 
thus aifronted, by committing the duties of the 
titatesman into the hands of self-interest, and sacri- 
ficing the welfare of a great community, and 
that of other countries, to the caprice of party, 
the incompetence of novices, or the selfishness of 
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any clique, powerful enough to be worth bribing', 
by submission to a measure such as this ? 

For the spirit of this tariff, it is not difficult to 
account ; but it seenis necessary to inquire, what 
will explain the blunders with which it is replete, 
and the absence of all judgment or ordinary 
intelligence, in framing a law so important and 
critical. It will not require to go far, to see 
why this should be eo. In this country, legislation 
on important subjects, is preceded by diligent 
inquiiies of a Committee of the Hoiise of Com- 
mons, who patiently take down evidence, and 
collect facts. In other words, legislation is based 
upon knowledge. In France, when the latetrea^ 
was under consideration, all present at the meet- 
ings of the " Conseil Supe'rieur," were impressed 
with the admirable care taken, to bring together 
the knowledge of those versed in each subject ; 
to accumulate the mateiials, that might afterwards 
be weighed, and balanced, in order to the forma- 
tion of sound judgment. Let us contrast with 
either of these, the mode of passing a bill of this 
difficult and important nature, in the United 
States. 

The title of the Morrill tariff commences, "An 
Act, to provide for the payment of outstanding- 
treasury notes, to authorize a loan," &c., &c. How 
come matters, so entirely distinct, to be mixed 
with the details of a tariff, of necessity complex 
enough when alone ? Because the bill is a speci- 
men of that original species of American logisla- 
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tion known as " log-rolling." The moaning of the 
phrase is this, — " You, help to roll my log, and I'll 
help to roll yours." When two logs are put into 
one bill, there are, at ouce, two classes interested 
in its snccesa. Each may, and frequently does, 
exceedingly dislike his friend's log ; but this is 
a tame feeling, as compared with interest in his 
own. The one, is a question of his own private ad- 
vantage, whilst the other, concerns nothing beyond 
the mere public. There is, however, a difficulty 
in the way of this contrivance, if too much time he 
afforded. Some one who is not of the compact, 
may be officious enough to separate the logs ; or 
their united strength may be doubtful against 
a strong opposition, if there be time for thorough 
investigation. It follows that a " log-rolling" bill, 
has many more chances of getting through, by 
" rushing " it. This means, to keep it back till 
the last few days of the session, and then, amidst 
a crowd of other measures, by dint of vehemence, 
under cover of confusion, and with the powerful 
aid of the " lobby," to rush it through. This bill 
was rushed. Its fate was very doubtful ; there 
was a very strong opposition. But there was the 
other log in it. If rejected, it was now too late 
to bring in a fresh measure, to provide for the 
treasury notes, and the loan, and thus many were 
driven to support it, in order to avert the injury of 
stopping the wheels of government. Under such 
a system, any consultation with practical, or com- 
mercial men, any thoughtful consideration of the 
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vast interests affected — these things were ont 
of place. None were more amazed, or eo 
thoroughly dismayed, at the passing of the Act, 
as the luerchanta of New York ; none were more 
incredulous, than the Americans residing in Lon- 
don and Liverpool, most of whom, scouted the idea 
of such a measure being inflicted on the com- 
munity. Is it wonderful, that the people of the 
South should object, to be governed after this 
manner ? 

This tariff, indeed, has not been defended in 
this country — that could hardly be attempted ; 
it has been excused, on the plea that it could only- 
he regarded as an act of eccentric fatuity, and that 
it would be rectified, immediately upon Congress 
assembling again. Congress has assembled, and 
has added to the measure, but in the opposite 
direction — by rendering it more restrictive and 
protective than before. Here, then, we have the 
most modern specimen of American legislation, 
and a complete illustration of some of the results 
of those institutions. What conviction forces 
itself upon the mind ? We are considering what 
the Union really is — its intrinsic, not its reputed 
value. These are some of its fruits. Strong 
evidence it is, to what extent eighty years of 
its working, have debilitated legislative talent. 
What a declension is here from the capacity and 
from the justice of Washington's age ! It ie 
plainly apparent, that the iuBtitutions of the Union, 
have either extinguished political ability and 
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judgment, or banished them from the govern- 
ment, delivering up the destinies of a magnificent 
empire into the liands of those, whose inexperience, 
incapacity, and self-seeking, are displayed in legis- 
lation such as this. 

An American writer, in extenuation of the 
Northern party, has recently offered another ex- 
cuse. Admitting, as he does, that the affair was 
a bribe, given to induce the State of Pennsylvania 
to change sides, he allows for it, on the ground 
that New England and New York, when they 
agreed to give the bribe, did not expect they 
would have to make the payment. They had not 
calculated on the Southern members being absent, 
and that this would enable the measure to pass. 
It was intended, therefore, both to bribe the State, 
and cajole it — to obtain the benefit, and escape 
the payment. We cannot see that this improves 
the affair. The State sold herself, and changed 
sides, and had a fair right to her price. When 
a bargain is based upon injustice to others, it does 
not seem to mend it, that the parties to it, should 
hope to delude each other. When making this 
arrangement, we are not told, how much thought 
was bestowed upon the interests of the South — 
the intended victims — or whether much was given, 
to hundreds of manufacturers in this country, 
whose accustomed industry was to be paralyzed- 
There are tliose who have argued, that, ad- 
mitting all the follies of the measure, it could not 
have caused or influenced secession, inasmuch 
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as the movement of the cotton States Lad alreadj 
occurred. But the border States were wavering- 
in indecision, at tlie moment eefected for this 
moaBuro — eelect^d by those, who ought to have 
been well aware of the protests of the South, of 
the pretext for their own revolution, and of the 
nullification within their own remembrance. The 
cotton States had indeed seceded previously ; 
but why ? Because, as we have seen, political 
power had passed into the hands of the North, 
and they anticipated from the change, an utter 
disregard of their interests, and a course of policy 
opposed to the spirit of the Constitution, and to 
their rights under it. Was it possible to offer to 
the world, more prompt or convincing proof, than 
thiM tariff affords, that their apprehensions were 
well founded ? 

The leading supporters of the Union, bring 
forward another argument. They say, granted 
all this, still the tariff question was no sufficient 
ground for breaking np the Union. No, one 
appears to have made the assertion thus disputed. 
Revolutions are never the result of mercantile cal- 
culations alone. Material interests may be sacri- 
ficed, for very long periods, without provoking- 
them, but all that time, the electric fluid will 
have been accumulating, though it seems to be 
generated at the instant of discharge. This is but 
one of the alleged grievances of the South, and of 
all the least exciting, for questions of political 
economy, address themselves to the 
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tboae which arouse the passions, make revolu- 
tions. 

Yet though, perhaps, the least active agent in 
causing the disruption, it seems, — taking it alone, 
— quite as sufficient, as that which jiroduced the 
revolt of the colonies from this country. Here is 
a course of preferential and unjust taxation, perse- 
vered in, and that on a great scale, for thirty years, 
against reiterated protests. On that occasion, 
there was a duty of threepence per pound on tea, 
— trivial in amount, — and imposed for the profit 
of no special class, but for the general good. Nor 
was it imposed for remote objects, but to defray 
in part the expenses of a war entirely American, 
which had resulted to the benefit of the colonies, 
in the conquest of Canada, and left over, a debt 
not justly chargeable to the British taxpayer 
alone. When that trifling duty is contrasted, witli 
the history we have narrated of the tariff question, 
it would seem as if, in this subject alone, the South 
had graver justification, than that which is held to 
have warranted tlie first revolution. 

To this it will be replied, that the duty on tea — 
in itself a small matter — embodied a great prin- 
ciple — " Taxation without representation." In 
passing the Morrill tariff, there was taxation, in 
the absence of representation. But passing that 
point, and fully admitting the principle announced, 
we think another may be found as great, — the 
principle of justice. Taxation without repre- 
aentation, was held to violate the British Consti- 
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tation, altlioTigh gx-eat cities in England were so 
taxed. Is it not a violation of the American Con- 
stitution, so to impose taxation, that it shall 
benefit one portion of the Union, at tLe expense of 
the other? The people of the South appear to 
have the same cause, as regards the fact, to an 
infinitely greater degree ; and as regards the prin- 
ciple, they seem to have one ahove any theoretical 
deductions — a principle — embodied in a compact 
legible by all, and acknowledged by men, where no 
Constitutions exist — the principle of justice. 

A tariff question may appear to be one, unlikely 
to be mingled with any kind of sentiment. Be- 
tween two sections of a community equally pros- 
perous, this would be the case. But circumstances 
may exist, that will render it a source of strong 
feeling also. Senator Benton remarks on the 
tariff of 1828 : " The South believed itself im- 
poverished to enrich the North, by this system ; 
and certainly, an unexpected result had been seen 
in these two sections. In the colonial state, the 
Southern were the richer part of the colonies, and 
they expected to do well in a state of indepen- 
dence. But in the first half century aft«r inde- 
pendence, this expectation was reversed. The 
wealth of the North was enormously aggrandized ; 
that of the South had declined. Northern towns 
had become great cities. Southern cities had de- 
cayed, or become stationary; and Charleston, 
the principal port of the South, was less consider- 
able than before the revolution. The North 
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become a money-Ieuder to the Soutli, and South- 
ern citizens made pilgrimages to Northern cities 
to raise money upon their patrimonial estates. 
The Southern States attributed this result to the 
action of the Federal Crovernment-^ — its double 
action of levying revenue upon the industry of 
one section of the Union, and expending it in 
another, — and especially to its piotective tariffs." 
In truth, the view common in the Southern States, 
is, that the South has been used as a tributary, 
drained for the benefit of the North. To some 
extent, though by no means to the extent they 
imagine, this has really been the case. The same 
belief exists quietly, t^>o, io the North, and possibly 
may be one element in the intense desire of New 
York to retain ihe connection. In a commimity 
eutirely mercantile, it is probable that, at the root 
of such a sentiment, there will be found some con- 
ception of profit. 

Now, it cannot be without some sensibility, that 
the Southerner of the older States will look upon 
the seats of its fonner gentry now mouldering in 
decay, and git)wn with weeds, And when laws 
are imposed upon him, manifestly unjust, which in 
his judgment are calculated to bring about such 
results as he beholds, a sense of wrong will be em- 
bittered by feelings of humiliated pride, and 
of regret for the fallen importance of his State. 
This feeling of attachment to bis own State is 
peculiarly strong in the older portions of the 
South. The Union is au epithet, an abstractioD, 
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the State is a reality before him. He drew his 
breath upon its soil, — he has played upon its 
ahores, — he has rambled in its woods, — he has 
bathed in its streams, — the outline of its mountains 
is familiar to his mind, as the features of some 
face engraven in the memories of youth. The 
Union may be a theme for imagination, — one part 
of it only can stir his heart. The Scotchman 
feels pride in the greatness of the British empire, 
but this is a poor and feeble emotion, to that with 
which he turns to Scotland. All this may be 
called local attachment, it may be unconstitutional, 
it may be unwise, but, after all, it is human nature. 
And those who pretend to govern groat dominions, 
have not to legislate for men as they would have 
them to be, but as they are. It is for statesmen 
to take strong feehngs into account, when they 
know them to exist ; and when those feelings are 
embittered by surrounding circumstances, and are 
morbid, or excited, be it ever so erroneously, on 
some special topic, it would at any rate have been 
well, — when face to face with the gaunt spirit of 
Revolution, — to have left that subject alone. 



We have now examined the three principal 
grievances advanced by the South. They hold 
that, under a Constitution which prescribes per- 
fect equality, and forbids " preference," they ought 
not to be compelled to pay enormous duties on aU 
they require for their industry from abroad, wliilst 
all that is required for its industry by the North 



is obtaioed by it free of du^. Tliey have pro- 
tested against this for thirty years in vaiu. They 
now see that, under the irresistible growth of 
population iu the North, political power has passed 
from its original tenure, and is gone without hope 
of return. They feel the bitterness of the gnawing 
agitation long can-ied on by the Abolitionists, in 
plain violation of the spirit of the Constitution. 
They ask if it be expedient to remain under a 
bond which it no longer suits the other parties to 
fulfil. It has been written — " The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life :" they feel that this 
spirit which giveth life has long passed away, 
whilst the letter remains, and kills them. The 
objects of the Union, expressed in the preamble to 
the Constitution, have not been accomplished. It 
has not formed " a more perfect union " of in- 
terests, or opinions, or affections. All these have 
grown more and more discordant. It has not 
maintained justice in matters of commerce ; and in 
those of the law, all that could be done, lias been 
done to degrade it. Whether or not it has " pro- 
vided for the general welfare " is essentially a 
question of opinion. In the opinion of the people 
of the South, it has been made to provide for tlie 
welfare of the North, at their expense. 

Looking to its continuance, they see themselves 
consigned to a perpetual minority, in hopeless sub- 
Bsrviency to a people whom they neither love nor 
respect — to those who differ in habits, in social 
system, in interests, in tastes. They might resigD 
2 
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themselves to l>e incorporated, to melt into one ; 
l)ut here the vast extent of the country, and the 
radical differences of temperament and politj, 
present insuperable obstacles. Nature has for- 
bidden the union wliich politicians have ordained. 
They might resolve to lean on hope in the fiiture, 
but tliey see that the action of time, and the 
growtli of numbers, have aggravated every evil ; 
and they foresee that the operation of these canses 
in the future, will only add to this result. They 
might accept the provisions of the Constitution 
for its own amendment. But what amendment of 
laws can cure an evil really geographical ? No code 
that man can devise will assimilate the citizen of 
Louisiana, or of Georgia, with the New Biiglander. 
This is an evil beyond the powers of legislatiou to 
probe, or the decisions of the Supreme Court to 
remedy, and it is the very root of the disease. 

To the Southerner, the Union appears an ar- 
tificial arrangement, wise at the time of its for- 
mation — rendered injuriona now by the progress 
of events. All the separate States have outgrown 
their original Constitutions, and have altered them. 
What baa happened to each, individually, has 
happened to the whole, collectively. Is it true, as 
some have asserted, that there is something- 
" sacred" in the Union, that forbids the approach 
of human judgment? We have seen, by ample 
evidence, sometliing of its practical woj"king. 
There is, indeed, one union that is sacred amongst 
men — that of marriage. But in most of the 



States this bond is readily discarded, and divorce 
obtained, witli a levity surprising to Europeans. 
And when the most solemn act of union, by which 
man can be bound, is trifled with thus, what 
sanctity can there be that forbids the divorce of a 
political union, were there even no other ground 
for it than incompatibility of temper ? 

To all this, it is replied, tliat the people of the 
South entered irrevocably into the Federal com- 
pact, and must remain fast bound by it. This 
raises the question whetlier secession can really be 
effected, witliout violating constitutional principles. 
This is one which cannot be omitted, when we are 
estimating the value of the Union, If this right 
do exist, or cannot be disproved, is there any 
means by which to counterbalance so dangerous a 
principle, should the Union be restored ? Let us 
endeavour to discover what amount of truth there 
may be in the assertion that secession does not 
violate the Constitution. 



CHAPTER VI. 

IS 8BOB8SION A OONBTirUTIONAL BIGHT? 

It is the main position of those who deny the 
claim of the Southern States to form a government 
of their own, that they are bound fast by the Con- 
stitution. On the other hand, able men assert that 
secession is no violation of its terms. An inquiry 
into the subject may now appear late in the day» 
for the onward tide of events has swept beyond 
this margin of debateable ground. When seces- 
sion or revolution has ripened into civil war, it 
may appear of little value to seek whether there 
were clauses in the Federal compact that shoidd 
have prevented this. But there is really a future 
and permanent interest in the question. A 
strenuous ejffort is now in progress to maintain or 
restore the Union ; and Mr. Seward, the prime 
minister of the Northern Gk)vemment, asserts, that 
after rebellion is crushed, it will stand forth " un- 
changed and unchangeable." If so, the elements 
that now exist will continue — the rights, or ima- 
gined rights, that have proved so disastrous in 
their consequences at the present time. If seces- 
sion be a right derivable from the Constitution by 
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calm, logical reasoning, it will bo remain ; and all 
know that a right, real or ideal, has a peculiar 
tenacity of life. Not Bcldom we witness men who 
pass a long life in the pursuit of some legal right, 
which, when delusive, is not the less powerR]] in 
its hold upon the mind. The pertinacity of great 
communities is not likely to be less enduring. 
Thongh the present assertion of the doctrine 
should be trampled down, nothing \vill extinguish 
the belief, if founded in truth and on grounds that 
continue in existence. There appear to be two 
ways in which this insidious danger may be 
obviated ; but before considering them, wo must 
endeavour to determine whether the asserted right 
be a truth or a delusion. 

The inquiry is one of some difficulty, for the 
Constitution of the United Satos ordains the most 
complex system of government ever in operation 
on a large scale. But an obstacle, really as for- 
midable, exists in the fact that the mind of most 
inquirers is preoccupied with an o[>inion. They 
sit down to the evidence, having first arrived at a 
verdict. So far as general olwervation extends, 
we behold a single people, under a single govern- 
ment, one in all their relations with ourselves, 
acting, indeed, with extreme unanimity on all ques- 
tions of pubh'c policy. The visitor to the Union 
observes no evidence of separate States or sove- 
reignties. He passes through the whole country 
without seeing toll or barrier. He traverses a vast 
dominion peopled by men of remarkable imiformity 
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in language and appearance. All seem to be im- 
I>elled by the same motivee, to move at a pace 
equally rajtid, and in some respects to be more 
thoroughly assimilated than the inhabitants of the 
Bmallest countries of Europe. Hence arises a 
general impression, that the people of the United 
States are a single political community. Indeed, 
HO ob\ious does this appear, as almost to excite 
impatience as if it were absurd, when we are told 
that, in a constitutional sense, they are distinct 
sovereign Slates — (birty-four in number, and that 
many of them possess more inherent power than 
the Federal Government which appears to be so 
supreme. 

But we shall at once perceive that this outward 
appearance may be somewhat deceptive when we 
find that men of the highest ability, free from any 
imaginable bias, express such opinions as De Tocqrie- 
vilie, who observes : " The Union was formed by 
the voluntary agreement of the States; and in 
uniting together, they have not forfeited tbeir 
nationality, nor liave they been reduced to the con- 
dition of one and the same people. If one of the 
States choose, to withdraw from the compact, it 
would be difficult to disprove its right of doing so, 
and the Federal Government would have no 
means of maintaining its claims directly, either by 
force or right." And the condition of facts thus 
described, lias not apparently altered, for one of 
the most recent autliorities, Dr. Mackay, tells us : 
" The Federal Government exists on sufiferanee 
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only. Any State may, at any tirae, conetitn- 
tionally withdraw from the Union, and thus vir- 
tually dissolve it. It was not certainly created 
with the idea that the States, or several of them, 
would desire a separation ; but whenever they 
choose to do it, they have no obstacle in the Con- 
stitution." Here, secession is plainly declared a 
constitutional right, and this, not by excited 
Southerners, but by impartial men of unquestion- 
able capacity ; and we are forced to admit, that the 
question must be capable of being viewed in this 
light by sound-judging men, when we find it 
expressed so decidedly by such authorities. 

Let us briefly consider the circumstances under 
which the Constitution was framed. The revolu- 
tionary war was brought to a successful teimina- 
tion, with the assistance of France and Spain, 
under the control of a government styled the Con- 
gress. This was a central body appointed by the 
States, with very inefficient powers, in which 
legislative and executive functions were blended, 
to the detriment of both. Although the early 
patriotic enthusiasm soon passed away, still so long 
as tfie war continued, the pressure of a common 
danger knit the States together. When peace 
followed, the necessity for exertion no longer 
supplied a stimulus ; lassitude and indifference 
crept over the Government; the bands of the 
Union gradually loosened, and the fabric fell into 
decay. There were no fimds to liquidate the war 
debt or to afford a provision for the officers 
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reduced to want ; there was no excitement to keep 
up the attendance in Congress ; there was no 
Bubject on which the States felt any strong and 
common interest. Conflicting views began to dis- 
play themselves, feelings of jealousy crept into 
life, and it grew apf»arent to thoughtful and 
patriotic men, that if so unsettled a condition of 
affairs should long continue, the sword so lately 
sheathed would bo drawn again for the still more 
melancholy purpose of fraternal war. It was, 
therefore, resolved that a convention should be 
called to amend the articles of confederation under 
which the Union existed. 

These " articles of confederation " were similar 
as a framework of government to the Constitution 
which followed and continues. The States, retain- 
ing each of them its own government for its 
domestic purposes, deputed to a central body, the 
Congress, the charge of all those matters of a 
general nature, which could be regulated best by a 
common agent. To Congress was accorded the 
power of declaring war and making peace, of 
entering into treaties and alliances, of regulating 
the coinage, of establishing a postage system, of 
borrowing money, of equipping a navy, and 
appointing all officers in the Federal service ; and 
the respective States were forbidden to undertake 
any of these acts. Congress had also to execute 
the functions of a court of final appeal in all dis- 
putes between the States. It appointed a perma- 
nent committee, under a president of its own 



selection, and through this committee performed 
the executive duties of Government. 

These articles are entitled " perpetual," and it is 
enacted in Art. 13, " And the Union shall be per- 
petual." The general government waa also supreme 
in its own department ; for Art. 13 enacts : " Every 
State shall abide by the determinations of the 
United States, in Congress assembled, on all ques- 
tions which by this Confederation are submitted to 
them." This was clearly a provision necessary to 
avert confusion, and yet, notwithstanding its 
terms, we find it expressly declared in Art. 2 : 
'* Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence." 

The Convention called for the purpose of amend- 
ing these Articles, which met at Philadelphia on 
the 14th May, 1787, was attended by twelve of 
the thirteen States, one of them, Rhode Island, 
declining to take part in the proceedings. It was 
presided over by Washington, and Franklin gave 
to it the venerable sanction of his presence. It 
contained the most eminent men of the country, 
and few political assemblies have ever comprised, 
within numbers so limited, an equal amount ot 
talent. Delegates were appointed to it by each 
State, without restriction as to number, but each 
delegation gave but one vote. Debating the sub- 
ject as between themselves, the decision of its 
members finally appeared as the vote of their 
State. The Convention sat with closed doors; 
the members were forbidden to take extracts 
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from the journals, anil were enjoined to absolute 
secrecy. 

Tlie debates were long and arduous, for the 
diificulties of tbc subject were all but insuperable. 
Each Sl^ato was a Bovereign power, and it was the 
duty of its Commiasioners to consult its special 
intereste before any otlier consideration. And 
the eliinients of conflict were numerous, for there 
were small States confronting the larger — mari- 
time interests competing mtb agricultural — States 
exclusively Atlantic against those having Western 
territory — slave States and those expecting soon to 
be free ; and on the leading questions these various 
interests contended, each for itself, with a tenacity 
proportionate to the critical nature of the deci- 
sions to be formed. On more than one occasion, 
the Convention ^vas on the point of breaking up 
in despair. Eventually, step by step, the various 
clauses were aiTaiiged by a series of compromises, 
which have i-emained the incongruities and bane 
of the Constitution. 

The decisions of the Convention were not to be 
final or binding upon any State, until ratified by 
its own people. It was anticipated there would 
be great difliculty in obtaining these ratifications ; 
and provision was made that the new Constitution 
should oome into force, limited in operation to 
themselves, whenever nine of the thirteen States 
should have ratified it. The people of each State 
elected a Convention, to which the decision was 
mireservedly left whether to accept or reject it, so 
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far as that State was concerned. There was no 
direct action of the people in the nature of a 
popular vote ; nor were the respective Conven- 
tions elected hy any uniform or unquahfied suffrage. 
They met at various dates, without aoy co-opera- 
tion. Severe contests occuned in many cases. 
New Tork ratified by a majority of three only ; in 
Massachusetts the votes were 187 to 168 ; Nortli 
Carolina declined to act ; Rhode Island continued 
aloof altogether. 

It will be necessary to keep these facts in view, 
in weighing the arguments of those who deny the 
riglit of secession. The whole of them appear to 
be taken from Welister's speech on the nulli- 
fication of Soulh Carolina, one of the finest 
examples of rhetorical power in our language, yet 
obviously the address of an advocate ; singularly 
forcible in language, not less barren Jn facts ; based 
on epithets, parts of sentences, inJbrnial phrases — 
these used with consummate abihty, as the narrow 
foundation for so imposing a superstructure of 
rhetoric, and so sonorous a volume of eloquence as 
overwhelm the hearer, and sweep the judgment 
from historical recoi-ds of undisputed authenticity. 

These argiimente, whenever used, are accom- 
panied by glowing descriptions of the progress 
and prosperity of the Union, and by appeals to 
Nationality. The rapid extension of the United 
States has produced, of late years, a new school of 
political belief. Under its influence a wide change 
has occurred from the views of those who traraed 
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the Conetihition. There is no longer a citizen of 
tho United States ; he has become nu American. 
Intense jealousy of centralized power has changed 
into admiration of administrative unity, and has 
even ripened into a craving for " strong govern- 
ment." The words nation and nationality appear 
almost in every sentence of every argument on 
this subject, although it is on record that the term 
"National Government," which appeared in the 
first draft of the Constitution, was struck out in 
the Convention, on the ground of its being inap- 
pHcabio to the facts, and opposed to the intentions 
of the parties. It is remarkable, too, that this 
motion was carried unanimously. 

Here is at once a remarkable discrepancy be- 
tween the views of those who framed the Con- 
stitution, and the doctrines prevailing at the pre- 
Bont day. We shall soon arrive, as in all such 
cases, at questions of interpretation. Whom are 
we to take as our guides — the framers of the 
instrument whoso evidence ia on record, or those 
who read it, influenced by the altered feelings of 
the present day ? Mr. Lincoln lately observed 
tliat the intention of the lawgiver is the law. If 
80, we shall be more likely to find what the law 
really is by studying the intentions of its framers, 
as expressed in their own words, than through the 
eloquence, however gracefiil, of partial advocates 
of the present period. 

It will be necessary to discard from our view all 
consideration of the prosperity of the United 



States, from whatever cause arising. Were the 
inquiry into the wisdom or expediency of seces- 
sion, tliis would have great weight, but with an 
examination of legal right it has no concern. 
The descriptions put forward are offered as proof 
of possession, and presumptive evidence against 
the right asserted. But a person may be in pos- 
session of a magnificent estate, enjoying the repu- 
tation of owner, endowed by it with wealth and 
surrounded with authority ; yet when there is 
occasion to examine the title deeds, it may be 
found that another, remote, unheard of, has just 
and legal rights in the property. That distant 
man, be he never bo poor, must have a hearing. 
Questions of right may not be debarred because 
they are inconvenient to discuss, or by holding it 
absurd to question tbe title, with him who derivea 
Buch wealth and advantages from possession of the 
estate. 

Secession is by no means a novel doctrine. In 
the first session of Congress- under the new Consti- 
tution, it was threatened in the first serious contest 
that arose ; and this in the presence of several of 
the framers of the Constitution, Again, when 
Washington expressed reluctance to be elected as 
President for a second term, JeEFerson wrote to 
urge his assent; and the weightiest reason he 
assigned, in proof that the country required ex- 
perience at the head of affairs, was this, — that the 
coming election would involve great danger of a 
" aeceseion from the Union " of those who should 
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be defeated* It can hardly be gapposed that this 
right would have beeu openly declared by mem- 
bers of Congress, or that the probability of the 
event would have been thus urged on Waahiiig^ 
ton, had it been regarded by public opinion as an 
illegal or treasonable act. It seems rather to he 
inferred that there existed in the minds of fhoee^ 
who with the facts so recent were most competent 
to judge, a conviction that the right existed and 
might be exercised — that able and just government 
would avoid it — but still that it was there. 

The doctrine, indeed, has been maintained and 
loudly declared, both in the North and Sonth, at 
frequent periods in the history of the Union. 
Jenerson, in his Ana, refers to that occasion of its 
being first raised in Congress, and observes that it 
was the Eastern, that is, the Northern States^ who 
especially threatened to secede. He describes a 
walk with Hamilton, in which the latter painted 
pathetically the danger of the secession of their 
meml>ers, and the separation of the States. And 
the Northern States were the first to raise it prac- 
tically. The war of 1813 was highly unpopular 
in that district, and when called upon by the Pre- 
sident to supply their quotas of militia, they abso- 
lutely declined. In the words of JeflFerson to 
Lafayette : " During that war four of the Eastern 
States were only attached to the Union, like so 
many inanimate bodies to living men." But they 
went far beyond inaction. They called a Con- 
vention at Hartford, of which the proceedings 
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were suppressed, but tlie object is well known ; a 
flag appeared with five stripes, secession was threat- 
ened in the loudest terms, nor can there he a doubt 
in the mind of any one who studies the events of 
that period, that the New England States would 
have seceded from the Union had the war con- 
tinued. 

The State of MasBachusetta has threatened, in- 
deed, on four separate occasions to secede from the 
Union. First, in the debates referred to on the 
adjustment of the State debts ; secondly, on the 
purchase of Louisiana and its admission into the 
Union; thirdly, during the war of 1813; and 
fourthly, on the annexation of Texas, when, we 
believe, one chamber of her legislature actually 
passed a vote of secession. On these occasions it 
was no mere act of excited individuals, but the 
general voice of the community. Yet this State is 
now the loudest in denomicing it, when incon- 
venient to herself; and a hastile is now said to be 
preparing in the vicinity of Boston, for the incar- 
ceration of those as political prisoners, who simply 
utter the opinions which, when it suited, this 
very State has so often and so vehemently ex- 



It has been a popular illustration with the advo- 
cates of the Union, that if a State may secede, so 
may a county from a State, or a town from a 
county, until society break up into chaos. The 
fallacy of this is very obvious, A Statu claims 
to secede in virtue of her right as a sovereignty. 
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When a county becomes a sovereignty it may pre- 
fer an equal claim, but then it cannot be a county. 
The comparison fails in other respects. The seces- 
sion of a State from others is the case of men -who 
separate ; the secession of a county would be that 
of a limb torn from the body. There is also no 
such practical danger as that which has been 
described. The secession of a single State would 
be suicidal ; it would be surrounded with custom- 
houses, cramped with restrictions, and crushed 
under the expenses involved. North Carolina and 
Rhode Island, after refusing to join the Union, and 
holding out for more than two years, were at last 
constrained to accede, by the same causes which 
will always prevent any State from attempting to 
stand alone. Practically the right could not be 
exercised, even if conceded, except by a number of 
States together, sufficient in resources to enable 
them to maintain their position, and to endure the 
heavy cost of a separate government. Indeed, if 
justly governed, it is by no means clear why there 
should be any desire to secede. 

A much more subtle argument was used by 
Jefferson, since often repeated. He observed that 
if one State claimed the right to secede from the 
rest, the others would have equal right to secede 
from one State, which would amount to turning it 
out of the Union. The argument is based on the 
assumption that a State, claiming the one, and 
objecting to the other, would exhibit a conflict of 
principles. But a State would protest against 
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ejection because it involves compulsion ; and she 
claims a right to letire, because if compelled to 
remain, that is equally a compulsory restraint. 
Both really involve the same principle ; ejection 
and imprisonment are equally acta of compulsion ; 
and this principle iB alike objected to in both 
cases. 

It has been argued that a State would thns 
claim the right to exercise her will against the 
others, whilst denying them the right to use their 
will as against herself. But the case is not one of 
will within tlio limit of individual action, but of 
compulsion extending to, and exercised over, 
another. A State compelled to go or to remain 
has a forcible restraint imposed on its will ; but in 
seceding it imjjoses no restraint on the will of 
others — they remain free to follow, or continue as 
before. 

Another illustration frequently used reminds us 
that the United Kingdom is a Union. It is asked 
bow we should like Ireland to secede. A natural 
reply would be, that if Ireland were a slave- 
owning country, we should not only approve of 
her seceding, but insist upon it. We might first 
strive to prevail upon her to alter the system ; but 
if that proved impossible, or she refused to com- 
ply, there is assuredly no thought of profit or 
advantage, that would induce this country to 
maintain such a paitnerehip. If the argument be 
seriously brought forward, it would appear singu- 
lar it should not l>e known that our system differs 
P 2 
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from that of the United States, anj that right 
may exist under the one that are unknown to th 
other. We have not yet proclaimed tlie sovft 
relgnty- of the people in Ireland, or taught th 
goveriimenta rest in the "consent of the governed J 
and may be abolished when no longer promotin 
the pursuit of happiness. The systems spri 
from difi'erent roots ; and to impute to theng 
similar results is to argue that different tr< 
might bear the same fruit. 

Another case baa been urged, that of Florida^^ 
a district which has proved costly to the Union- 
from local wars witli the Indians, lighthouses, and 
even the first cost of tlio soil ; on which groundl 
an appeal is made to a sense of justice. Thosa 
who address themselves to a sense of justice arq 
not fortunate in taking Floi'ida as their g^oundi 
and seem to have forgotten liow the Union ab- 
stracted it from Spain. Ajiart from this, these 
matters are altogetlier beside the question of con* 
Btitutional right. Secession, if lawful, gives no 
right to lighthouses without paying for them, and 
the fact of having biult lighthouses is no answer 
to the right of secession. To leave a partnership 
is one thing ; another, to settle accounts with tho 
firm. The impression exists, that the people of 
the South proposed, from the first, to pay for' 
all Federal property, and sent commissioners to: 
Washington to arrange this. If against the share 
to be paid to the North, there were placed th& 
amount abstracted by it through its tariffs during- 
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the last thirty-five years, it ia not improbable that 
the South would have money to receive. 

It has been urged that reasonable men would 
not have framed a system exposed to ruin at any 
time by the secession of its constituents. But the 
question is not whether the terms of the compact 
were wise or prudent, but simply what those 
terms are, and the force they possess. Men make 
injudicious wills, but these cannot be disputed on 
the ground of their narrow wisdom. The argu- 
ment ignores, too, the facte which surrotinded the 
framing of the Constitution. It was the result, as 
we have seen, of a series of compromises. Hence 
that which may appear unreasonable for any com- 
munity to have enacted for itself, is reasonable 
enough when viewed correctly, as the best system 
it was possible to compass under the circumstances. 

Much stress has been laid on the term " su- 
preme," as applied to the federal laws. In reality 
their only siipremacy is in extents— in extending 
throughout the whole country, whilst the action 
of a State law is confined within its boundaries. 
Apart from this, the State is as supreme as the 
federal law. No question exists of relative rank, 
of any superiority; each is supreme in its own 
dejiartmont, both are equally powerless beyond it. 
The federal government has indeed no absolute 
law-making power ; for all its laws are liable to be 
declared void by the Supreme Court, That court, 
as we have seen, declared null and void the most 
imjxjrtaut law ever paaeed by the federal lugisla- 
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tare — the Missouri compromise. It sits not merely 
as the interpreter, but as the judge of the la^r. 

It has been argued that the present Constitution 
differs in principle from the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, in enabling the Federal Grovemment to act 
directly on individuals, instead of doing so through 
the State governments. The inference is drawn 
that the sovereignty of the States has been sorren- 
dered by this concession. Had such a right been 
committed to a foreign Grovemment, or to any 
substantive power, this might have been a natural 
inference. But the Federal Grovemment has no 
substantive power, and is only the joint agent 
of the States. These act directly on their own 
citizens, each through its special government or 
agent^ in the great majority of cases. They agree 
to act on them through the Federal or common 
agent in certain other specified cases. This is 
simply a more effective manner of procedure, a 
question of detail, greatly improving the adminis- 
tration, but affecting in nowise the question of 
sovereignty. Further, it was pointed out by 
Madison in the Convention that the principle 
itself was not new, but existed under the Articles 
of Confederation, in several cases which he spe- 
cified. 

A federal republic is a partnership of republics. 
It has been argued that, admitting this to be the 
case, still, when once formed, it could not be dis- 
solved by one without the consent of the others. 
But a very common form of i)artnership, in tliis 



and other countries, is partnership at will ; from 
tliis any one party may retire without consulting 
the rest. And it seemtt to have escaped obser- 
vation, how much wider are the powers of a 
sovereign State thau those of a private individual. 
To a partnership of States the words of Madison 
apply : " When resort can bo had to no common 
superior, the parties to tlie compact muKt them- 
selves be tlie rightful judges, whether the bargain 
has been pursued or violated." 

It has, indeed, been contended that the prin- 
ciples of a partnership at will could not apply, 
because this was to last for ever. On the point 
of duration the Constitution is silent, except in 
what is merely the expression of a desire, in the 
preamble, " to secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posteiity." On this subject 
there is no enactment or injunction. But on 
turning to the previous " Articles of Confedera- 
tion," we find in the title the words " perpetual 
union," and in the body, the express injunction — 
" And the union shall be perpetual." On this 
point they clearly possessed greater force thau 
that of the Constitution ; yet, notwithstanding this, 
they were terminated at the end of a few years, 
and that, too, with liberty to any State to leave 
the Federation altogether. The Union has, there- 
fore, proved, by its own act, that terms of this 
nature have no force of law, but simply indicate 
the intention and the desire of the parties at the 
time. We find, too, that the Federal Govenimcut 
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entered into a close alliance with Fimnoe^ Ae 
tennH of which strongly enjoined that it dioali 
last for ever ; yet these terms were held to he no 
obstacle to annulling it, without the oanaent of the 

other i^Tty. 

On turning to the Constitation, it 
])riHC5 to find that no prohibition of 
in it. Those who framed it were men well versed 
in ])ublic affairs, surrounded by angry paasion^ 
employed in the very act of breaking up a C<xh 
stituiion, if, indeed, it may not be said, of seced- 
ing from one of the States, for Rhode Island con- 
tiniKul to fulhore to it. They provided for a State 
dividing into two or more — for several wniriTig 
into one- for the admission of States yet to come 
int'O exiHtonce. Why, then, this remarkable omis- 
sion ? A contingency far more probable than 
i\u*m) wiiH tliat oFu State 1)ecoming dissatisfied, and 
drHiring U) H(^|Miraio. Was such an omission the 
riiHiilt of ncj^ligtJiHM', of inability to foresee so pro- 
bal)l<! an (^v<'iii, or was it the result of design ? 

It liaH Imjcii (!ont/(jnded that it would have been 
ini|)rop(T to forbid a State to withdraw — that it 
would liav(^ Imjcu " futile and undignified" to have 
a(Mc;(l to a law, "And be it further enacted that 
the said law Hhall not be violated." But this is 
juHt what all law has to do ; and that which does 
it not, is not law. Who had the powers of a law^- 
giver over independent, sovereign States, entering 
into a compact of their own free will? And 
where is the law, either to be violated or obeyed ? 
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There is a provision for a State separating into 
pieces, and this appears quite as undignified as 
to provide against a State, whole and intact, sepa- 
rating from the rest. There is provision against 
the treason of individuals ; and if a State can also 
commit treason, it would be strange law that 
provided against crime on a email scale, omitting 
to deal with it when on a large one. The men 
wlio flamed the Constitution were eminently prac- 
tical men. It cannot be supposed that they would 
slight so formidable a danger. Why, then, the 
omission ? For the soundest and wisest reasons, 
which we have on record from their own hps. 

In the first place, had there been inserted in the 
Constitution a compulsory clause of this nature, it 
would have been impossible to obtain the ratifi- 
cation of the States, Very difScult, at the present 
day, would it be to obtain the assent to such a 
clause even of the Northern States. Theoretically 
nothing would be easier, but when it came to the 
point, it would hardly be possible to prevail upon 
Massachusetts, even at this day, to abandon, for 
ever, her often-assorted independence and sove- 
reignty, and accept, in reality and truth, that 
position in which she is said now to exist — that 
of the province of a wider power. And if there 
would now be such practical difficulty, with the 
State whose present professions are those most 
favourable to the step, how great would have 
been the obstacles when all the States were to be 
included, many hostile tu, and jealous of, the rest, 
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and when the task was regarded, and proved to 
he, all but impossible, without this further and 
strong element of repugnance ? 

In the next place, the framers of the Constitu- 
tion perceived, that should they forbid the retire- 
ment of a State, they must provide means to prevent 
it ; otherwise it would be an idle precept, a mere 
solicitation to remain. Other questions might be 
referred to the Supreme Court, but a retiring 
State withdrew from its jurisdiction. Other forms 
of delinquency could be visited on individuals, but 
here was the action of a whole community. Qt>od- 
will must have died out before it could occur; 
argument would be vain ; there could be no appeal 
except to force. But no force was to be created, 
adequate to an undertaking of this nature. The 
first act under the Constitution for regulating the 
military establishment, provided for a standing 
force of only 1,216 rank and file. True, in case 
of need this might be increased ; but a cardinal 
principle with the people was to distrust standing 
armies ; a subject on which their feeling was 
jealous in the extreme. It was impracticable to 
run counter to this, even so far as to provide the 
framework of an army equal to such an object. 
The only possible force would be that of the re- 
maining States, to be employed in coercing those 
that desired to secede. On such a proposition the 
views of the two chief framers of the Constitution 
are on record. In the Convention, on the 31st 
May, 1787, Madison declared that ** tlie use of 
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force against a State would be more like a decla- 
ration of war, tban an infliction of punishment, 
and would probably be considered by the party 
attacked, as a dissolution of all previous compacts: 
a miion of States containing such an ingredient 
seemed to provide for its own destruction." Again, 
on the 8th June, he observed : "Any government 
formed on the supposed practicability of using 
force against the unconstitutional proceedings of 
the States, would prove as visionary and fallacious 
as the government of Congress." 

Hamilton, in that great authority the " Fede- 
ralist," after showing the futility of employing 
force against a State, concludes thus : " When the 
sword is once drawn the passions of men observe 
no bounds of moderation. The suggestions of 
wounded pride, the instigations of resentment, 
would be apt to carry the States against which the 
arms of the Union were exerted, to any extreme to 
avenge the affront, or to avoid the disgrace of 
submission. The first war of this kind would 
probably terminate in a dissolution of the Union." 
In one of the debates in the New York State Con- 
vention, Hamilton made use of these words : " To 
coerce a State would be one of the maddest pro- 
jects ever devised. No Stete woidd over suffer 
itself to be used as the instrument of coercing 
another." His far-eeeing description in the 
" Federalist " is but too applicable to the events of 
the present day ; and remarkable it is that he, the 
master spirit of the Unionists, should have de- 



noiinced as " madness " that coercion wliicli is 
adopted by liis followers at the present day. 

But there was a consideration of still higher 
import. The Constitution was a voluntary act, 
framed on the principles of free, mutual assent, 
and common belief in its advantages. To iiitro- 
dace force as a means of maintaining it, would be 
repugnant to these principles. It would be a 
commencement on the voluntary system, to be 
continued under compulsion. Force is an attii- 
bute of monarchy ; the throne represents and 
wields the strength of the nation. Each part is 
subservient to the whole, and none can revolt 
without foreknowledge of this force to encounter 
and overthrow. But the basis of a Federal 
Republic is the reverse of all this. It stands upon 
consent, which is the abnegation of force. In 
place of the submission of part to the whole, the 
parties are co-equal. Compulsion is not only 
inapplicable, but opposed to the principle of the 
system. And the men of that day were too logical 
to be imaware of this; they declined to incoi-po- 
rato with the structure they were rearing a prin- 
ciple directly antagonistic to it. 

One effect of this omission of any clause for- 
biddmg secession is to compel those who deny the 
right to proceed on a system of inferences. Of 
these the most prominent is this : From a portion 
of a phrase in the preamble to the Constitution 
they infer, and would have others to infer, that 
the United States exist under it in the condition 



of a single, consolidated State. We have already 
seen that unity does exist in a popular, in a com- 
mercial, and also in a political sense, so far as 
external relations are concerned. Does it exist in 
the domestic politics of the Union, the sole point 
in question ? There is an unsatisfactory feature 
common to those who argue against the right of 
secession. They endeavour to convey impressions 
of a fact which they refrain fiom stating in 
plain teiTOS. It ia clear tliat the phrase, " We, the 
people," can have no bearing on the question, 
unless it indicate a single community, a consoli- 
dated State. This is the helief to be conveyed, 
the theory on which the whole argument is built ; 
yet no one of those using it has the courage to 
state it plainly as a fact, and say the Constitution 
created a single, consolidated State. Either it did 
so, or it did not. Tlie question is far too large to 
be solved by part of a sentence, so interpreted as 
to contradict the rest of it. We must search into 
the facts, and weigh the tenor of the Constitution 
itself; and this ia the more important, as we may 
find in the end that the question of secession as a 
right may turn upon this point in one view to be 
taken of it. 

We have seen that the present is not the first 
Constitution of the Union. The Convention 
appointed to revise the "Ai-ticles of Confederal 
tion " had no general authority. It was sum- 
moned by an act of Congi-ess, which strictly 
defined its object and powers in these words : 
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" For the purpose of revising the Articles of Con- 
federation, and for reporting to the several legis- 
latures such alterations and provisions therein as 
should, when agreed to in Congress, and confirmed 
by the States, render the Federal compact ade- 
quate to the exigencies of Government, and the 
preservation of the Union." There is clearly no 
authority here to frame a new system, or effect 
organic change, but simply to make ^^ alterations 
and provisions," — to effect a vigorous reform. It 
will be observed, too, there is no mention of the 
people, but invariably of the States. The limits 
of their powers were not overlooked by the mem- 
bers of the Convention; they are continually 
referred to in their debates. They could not desire 
to exceed their authority, seeing that the next step 
was to refer tlie instrument to Congress for its 
approval — to the very source of their authority, 
whose sanction was essential to the success of their 
laboui's. 

Now the "Articles of Confederation " expressly 
declare that " each State retains its sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence." Tliey mutually 
acknowledge each other as distinct, sovereign 
communities ; and in this capacity they send dele- 
gates to a Convention for the purpose of reforming 
the Government — their agent — and effecting such 
improvements in its machinery and details as 
would render it efficient. Curtis remarks : " We 
must observe the position of the States, wlien thus 
assembled in Convention. Their meeting was 
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purely voluntary ; they met as equals ; and they 
were sovereign political communities, wliom no 
power could rightfally coerce into a change of 
tlieir condition." This being so, it seems to 
require stronger evidence than a mere epithet to 
prove that each ol' them ahdlcated this sovereignty, 
and, beyond this, to explain also to whom it 
passed. 

And when a phrase is used it would seem 
natural to take the whole of the words, which are 
these : " We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union." A Union 
of what ? If formed by the Constitution into a 
single State, or if existing as a single people, of 
what could there be a union ? Union without 
plurality is a contradiction of ideas. Thus we are 
invited to attach a meaning to an epithet opposed 
to the sense of the terms. The words, " We, the 
people," are used collectively to say, " We, the 
communities known as the United States, in order 
to form between ourselves a more perfect Union." 
We say, " The people of Germany," but this would 
not mean a consolidated State ; on the contrary, 
the term may be used with propriety, although it 
would embrace kingdoms and repubhce entirely 
ajwirt in domestic politics. There is also evidence 
of the true meaning of the phrase in this fact. 
When the first draft of the Constitution was 
reported by the *' Committee of Detail," it stood 
thus ; " We, the people of the StaUm of New 
Hampshire, Maasachusette," Ac, reciting the 
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names of all the States at length. But on oon- 
sideration, it was obvious that some might not 
ratify; indeed, this was expected. Hence, to 
avoid the inconvenience of reciting those who 
afterwards might not actually become parties to it^ 
the title was abbreviated. Its true meaning is 
here plainly seen ; and equally plain it is that a 
mere abbreviation could not alter the intention of 
the parties. 

It has also been endeavoured to impart a 
peculiar force to this epithet by the deduction that 
it proved the popular action, and so gave the 
sanction of its being a direct manifestation of the 
people's will. The defect in this argument is that 
of being directly opposed to historical record. It 
is the fact that after the Constitution was framed 
by delegates of the States, approved by the Con- 
gress appointed by the States, and referred to the 
Legislatures of the States, it was finally ratified 
by a Convention called in each State for the pur- 
pose. This Convention was elected by such of 
the people of the State as were then electors, or 
rather by those of them who cared to vote ; for in 
Pennsylvania, out of seventy thousand voters, it 
is stated that the majority who voted for ratifica- 
tion was elected by six thousand eight hundred 
only. The decision, whether to ratify or not, \vas 
left absolutely to these Conventions ; they acted 
independently, on their own judgment. Tlieir 
decision, therefore, was an act of the people, 
simply as a vote of the House of Commons may 
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be called an act of the people, and in no other 
sense. And not only is the argument founded on 
popular action apart fi'om the fact, but directly 
opposed to it. Had the ConstitTition been referred 
to the popular will, to the general suffrage, as in 
France, it cannot be doubted that it would have 
been rejected by a large majority. It was framed 
by men in advance of their a^, desirous to secure 
the welfare of the people by framing a code, they 
well knew to be opposed to the popular passions 
of the day. As we have seen, they sat with 
closed doors, with precautions to secure secrecy, 
and with such apprehensions of the difficulty of 
obtaining popular ratification, as to provide against 
one-third of the States absolutely refusing to 
ratify. 

Of all the members of the Convention which 
framed the Constitution, the ahleOT^wae, unques- 
tionably, Madison. It may be said it was his calm 
judgment and indomitable perseverance that even- 
tually achieved success. Hamilton was, indeed, 
the master spirit, but Madison was the able work- 
man. It BO happens that we have on record his 
interpretation of this very phrase. In the ratify- 
ing Convention of the State of Virginia, Patrick 
Henry objected strongly to the words, " We, the 
people," on the gi'ound that the very construction 
might be given to them which is attempted at the 
present day. But Madison at once showed such 
construction to be erroneous. He replied in these 
words : " The parties to it were to be the people. 
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domg* do. ire iiti the Orctstftrnka thus atteste 
JLtl. 7. ^ The nii5catioi:s of the ConTentiozis 
nine States shall be eaffident for the establishme 
of this Con&dtmion. between the States so m^ 
^ring the same/' ^Done in Convention bv tl 
mianimoos oonsent of the States present."' He 
follow the names of each of the twelve Stat 
who were parties in the Convention^ and imd< 
each name those of the delegates who represents 
and signed for it. 

It will be observed that the first of these t^ 
sentences contains a remarkable expression ; it m 
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only requires ratification by the States, as States, 
but describes tbe Constitution as established, not 
over the people, but "between the Stales." In 
the face of such evidence as this, in the most im- 
portant part of the instrument, it appears strange 
that an epithet should bo seleciod from the 
preamble, a part of the document merely intro- 
ductory, and an intei-pretation given it does not 
bear, in order to disprove that the States are 
the parties to the compact, whose names, signed 
for each by its commissioners, appear at the foot 
of the instrument. 

If we turn to the clauses of the Constitution, we 
find them directly opposed to this theory of a 
single people or State. Were it founded in fact, 
the first result, under a republican government, 
would be uniformity of suffrage. The Constitution 
leaves it to each State to ordain what suffrage 
it may please. One State may have the most 
aristocratic, and another the most democratic, of 
electoral constituencies, without the slightest 
power in the Federal Government to interfere 
with either. 

Representatives are allotted in the ratio of po- 
pulation ; at first., one to 33,000, now, one to 
127,381. Were there but one single State, or 
people, the division would simply be made 
throughout, for the difficulties are obvious when 
the ratio is applied to each State as a separate and 
distinct popidation. There are now tliree States 
that have not the number required for a single 
Q 2 
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member ; and by the last census, the fraction left 
ovor, unrepresented, in the State of Mississippi, 
is larger than the entire population of the State 
of Oregon. There is also remarkable evidence on 
this point. Washington exercised, once, his power 
to veto an act of Congress. The great inoon- 
Tenienee of the unrepresented fractions, when the 
divisor is applied to each State separately, led to 
an act of Congress under which it would have 
been applied to the population as a whole. This 
was objected to on the ground that it would tend 
to obliterate the distinct individuality of the 
States, and impair the federal character of tho 
system ; that, in fact, it was a measure of con- 
eoUdation. This act was vetoed by Washington, 
on the express ground that it was opposed to the 
spirit of the Constitution. 

On turning from the House of Representatives 
to the Senate, we find that each State returns two 
members to that branch of the legislature, without 
regard to other attribute, than its distinct in- 
dividuality. A comparison has been made be- 
tween this [TOsition of the Senate and the House 
of Lords. The House of Lords does not profess 
to be a representative institution, or an elected 
body ; the Senate does. This was one of the com' 
promises made in the Convention ; tlie smaller 
States declined to accede on other terms. In this 
light, as an imavoidable result of a compact be- 
tween the States, it is quite intelligible. But it 
appears incredible tliat any single community. 




to act on principles of repiibltcan 
equality, would give to Rliode Island, whose po- 
pulation is 1 74,000, the same power, in the most 
important bi-anch of the government, as that of 
New York, with a population of four millions. 

What, indeed, is the meaning of a Federal Re- 
public ? Clearly it means a government eonsti- 
ttitcd of several constituent republics. To assert 
that all these were fused into one, is really to deny 
that the United States are a fedfral republic. This 
would be singular, but not more so than to deny 
the existence of a federal compact, because its 
terms are entitled a "Constitution;" as if the 
nature of an instrument depended on the name 
given to it : as if, also, those who framed it had 
imposed on the country something different from 
that which alone they were empowered to frame; 
and this, as we have seen, was a " Federal com- 
pact, adequate to the exigencies of government." 
What also, on the theory of a single people, is the 
meaning of the powers reserved to the States ? 
These powers include those over property, and 
over life or death. We are at aloss to see how 
they could he, for ever, reserved to the separate 
States, after those States had been consolidated 
into one. 

In the letter which Madison wrote to Randolph, 
giving his views of the requirements of a new 
Constitution, he observes : " I think that a con- 
solidation of the States into one simple republic 
is not less unattainable, than it would he inex- 
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pedient" De Tocqueville observes : " It was not 
in the power of the American legislators to reduoe 
to a single nation the people for whom they ivere 
making laws." In the Convention, one of the 
ablest members, Lutber Martin, observed ; " At 
the separation from the British empire, the people 
of America preferred to establish themselves into 
tliirteen separate sovereignties, instead of incor- 
porating themselves into one. To these they look 
up for the safety of their lives, liberties, and pro- 
perties. They formed the Federal Government to 
defend the whole against foreign nations, and to 
defend the lesser States against the ambition of 
the larger ones." Here it appears, in clear terms, 
that one of the objects of the system was to 
prevent that very consolidation, winch we are now 
told that it effected. The evidence of Mr. Seward 
cannot be objected to by a Unionist. On the 
20th of March, 1850, he thus expressed himself: 
" Every man in this eoimtry, every man in Clirist- 
endom, who knows anytliirig of the philosophy of 
government, Icnows that this republic has been 
thus successful only by reason of the stability, 
strength, and greatness, of the individual States." 
It may appear superfluous to produce so much 
evidence to prove tbat the individuality of the 
States continues distinct, if it should be known to 
" every man in Christendom," tbat the govern- 
ment of the Union has rested on the greatness of 
the " individual " States. But we shall find that 
there will follow a most important consequence. 
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Their individuality remaining distinct, it may 
prove that their original sovereignty will also con- 
tinue intact in each of them. 

One thing is clear, that on the day when each 
State ratified the new Constitution it was an inde- 
pendent power. The thirteen colonies were ac- 
knowledged by Great Britain, and other countries, 
each of tiiem as separately independent. We 
need not, however, go further back tlian the 
Articles of Confederation, which declare the mu- 
tual relation in which they coexisted in the Union. 
The question is thus narrowed to this, — if they be 
no longer separately sovereign, to whom did their 
power pass, and what evidence exists that a 
change of such supreme importance has ever oc- 
curred ? 

It is clearly the natural conclusion that it re- 
mains where it existed before, unless there be 
evidence to the contrary ; the onus of proof lies 
with those who dispute this. We seek in vain for 
this proof, for any explanation of the nature of 
the change, or for any declaration to whom the 
extinguished power has passed. Mr. Motley ex- 
presses, indeed, impatience of the t«rm sovereign, 
as being feudal and inappropriate on American 
soil. No term is more frequently used in the 
State documents, where, indeed, it appears with 
a frequency unknown in Europe; and as we find 
it in the inmiediate parent of the Constitution, it 
meets us at the first step. From the general scope 
of Mr, Motley's arguments, they would appear to 
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convey the theory that the original aovereignty of 
each State passed into the Federal Government 
This is described as *' clothed with imperial attri- 
butes," as executing laws, which are the supreme 
law of the land. It would be the natural infer- 
ence from this, that the Federal Government has 
hccome the depository of the sovereign power, 
originally in tlie separate States. But Mr. Motley 
has not gone so far as to assert this. We are led 
to the brink, but there the guide disappears. No 
American writer could, indeed, make the assertion, 
for it would directly contradict all American ju- 
risprudence, and the fundamental principles of 
their political creed, wliich are, that all sovereignty 
is in the people. 

If this be 80 — and none will dispute it — it 
folIowBj that any government appointed — with 
wlmtever functions endowed — of whatever attri- 
butes apparently possessed — is etill merely an 
agent, discharging certain allotted duties. That 
great authority, the " Federalist," observes : " The 
Federal and State Governments are, in fact, but 
different agents and trustees of the people, insti- 
tuted with different powers, and designed for 
different purposes." Austin, in his work on Ju- 
risprudence, terms the Government the " subject- 
minister" — minister, as the agent — subject, in 
relation to the sovereignty of the people. Mr. 
Lincoln, in his last address, terms the people his 
masters — forgetting, probably, the strange theory 
he had propouuded, that the States derived their 
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powers from the Government they themselves liad 
framed. We are so habituated to associate the 
idea of sovereiguty with the name of govern- 
ment, that it requires an effort to realize the full 
effect of American political principles. They, 
however, are those to be applied; and nothing 
can be more complete, than the accordance of all 
American authorities on this point. One of the 
latest, Curtis, in his admirable work on the Con- 
stitution, observes ; " In America, it has been 
incontrovertible since the Revolution that the 
supreme, absolute, and uncontrolled power is In 
the people, before they make a Constitution, and 
remains in them after it is made." 

As it is thus clear, that the original sovereiguty 
of each State could not pass into the government, 
its mere agent, wholly or in part, there remains 
but one theory, — that of the fusion of the thirteen 
powers into one, — into the Union, so as thus to 
have formed a corporate power. This seems to be 
the prevailing belief in other countries, and to be 
that now held in the Northern States, though we 
shall find that on other occasions, none have more 
vehemently denied it. In examining this pro- 
position we encounter a formidable obstacle at the 
threshold. The Constitution did not Ibrm a 
Union, — that was there before, — it subsisted all 
the time, — there was no break of continuity, — 
there occurred a I'adical reform of government, but 
no organic change. The States existed in union 
as a Federal republic, — as such they continued. 
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Seeing, then, that the Union pre-existed, we trace 
back to find the mutual relation of the States in it. 
This is declared in tlie preceding articles ; and 
when we find by them that they existed in the 
Union as independent, sovereign powei:^ mutually 
acknowledged as such, we must hold that they bo 
exist, unless there be evidence of abdication in the 
teiTus to which they assented in the new Federal 
compact. In those terms no such evidence ap- 
pears. There is a clause reserving to each State 
the exercise of every right not expressly delegated. 
The possession of sovereignty is not named or 
conferred; and we shall shortly find it to be 
wholly incapable of transfer when inherent in a 
people. Hence in regard to the mutual relation 
of the States in the Union, the only exiBting 
evidence is that which declares the distinct so- 
vereignty of each of the separate States. 

In what manner is it possible that any chan^ 
of tliis natui-e could have been effected by the 
Constitution ? An agreement is made between 
the States, as to the amended powers they shoold 
allot to their agent, the general government, in 
order to render it more efiicieut. In this, there is 
nothing to affect their relations to each other. Had 
it been an agreement to form a consolidated State, 
then of course the powers would have been amal- 
gamated with the people. We have seen, on 
ample evidence, that this was not intended and 
did not occur ; and it follows that as there was 
no fusion of the communities, there could be no 
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fasion of tbe Bovereignty, inherent in each one of 
them. 

Alluding to this subject, Ourtie expresses him- 
self thus : " Political sovereignty is capable of 
partition, according to the character of its subjects, 
so that powers of one class may be imparted to a 
Federal, and powers of another class remain in a 
State Constitution, without destroying the sove- 
reignty of tlie latter." From this it would appear 
to be the opinion of this authority that the so- 
vereignty of the State remains. But that Avhich 
is spoken of as " capable of partition," is not really 
sovereignty, but simply tbe exercise of it. So- 
vereignty is altogether incapable of division, but 
it may act through several agents, A man may 
be the owner of a house in fee-simple. He may 
find it to his advantage that another person shall 
occupy part of it, and he may engage not to use 
that portion, but this in no respect voids his 
ownership, nor does it prove any division of that 
ownership. So, in this case, the original sove- 
reignty in each State, the ownership of the power 
— tlio fee, is vested in the people of that State, — 
it is there inalienable, and indivisible — but in 
place of exercising it through a single channel, the 
State divides its action between two agents, the 
one appointed exclusively by itself, for special 
objects, and the other appointed in conjunction 
with tlie sister States, for objects common to them 
all. 

Indeed, if we consider wliat sovereignty really 
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is, it will be plain tliat it cannot be divided. It is 
the Bum of the separate elements, which, when 
united, form absolute, uncontrollable power. The 
power of the sovereign with us is limited, that of 
the sovereignty — Queen, Lords and Commons is 
nubounded. This Bovereignty jwrvades the State, 
as life pervades the body, incapable of divieion 
within it. A divided sovereignty would indeed 
be two sovereignties within one State — two powers 
both supreme — two lives in one body. By the 
constitutional principles of America, on which 
alone this subject must be judged, this sovereignty 
resides In the people alone, and is held to be in- 
herent in them, and inalienable from them. 

Now, if inalienable, it remains where it was, 
where we know it did exist — in the people of each 
separate State^bounded by the boundaries of that 
State, which define the individuality of that dis- 
tinct community ; — for that which is inalienable 
cannot he passed away, nor yet divided, which 
would pass part of it away. It is coextensive 
with the individuality of that people. And held 
to be inherent, born in that people, it must be the 
inheritance of the following generation, as well aa 
the possession of the present one. The people are 
continuous, there is no gap between one generation 
and another, and that which is inherent in them 
mustclearly be continuous also. 

So long as these tenets are the constitutional 
law of America, one generation cannot be born 
less sovereign than another ; and the people of the 



State of Geor^a clearly continue in the Union 
under the Constitution, as they existed in tlie 
Union under the " Articles of Confederation," — 
united with others for certain purposes, but a 
distinct, independent, and sovereign community. 
In reahty, every State has asserted its distinct 
sovereignty, on all occasions, and in peremptory 
terms. The leading supporters of the Union at 
the present day are citizens of Massachusetts. In 
17fl3, that State was sued in an action brought in 
the Supreme Court. The Governor of the State, 
Hancock, declined to answer or appear, and took 
the very different course of issuing a proclamation, 
for a special meeting of the legislature of the 
State. He held it to be beneath the dignity of a 
sovereign State to answer to a suit ; and the legis- 
lature agreed with him. The result was to enforce 
the addition of a clause, the eleventh of the 
amendments to the Constitution, expressly de- 
barring the judicial power of the Government 
&om any suit against one of the States. Again, 
in 1814, Governor Strong, of the same State, de- 
clared that — " the Government of the United 
States is founded on the State governments, and 
must be supported by them. The State legis- 
latures are the guardians, not only of individuals, 
hut of the sovereignty of the respective States." 
Again Massachusetts proceeded to act, as well as 
to assert, and refiised to comply with the behests 
of the Federal Government. Throughout the 
history of the Union every State, without ex- 
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ception, whenever the occasion has arisen, — and 
there have heen many, — has asserted it6 sove- 
reignty in jealous and absolute terms ; and we find 
no inetance where tlie assertion has been denied or 
disputed by the Federal Government. There is a 
remarkable case at the present day in the coDdnct 
of the State of Kentucky, in declaring its neutrality 
whilst the Government was at war. 

By virtue of this sovereignty, the States, ■when 
BO disposed, call a Convention, which has the 
power to pass an ordinance, or to repeal a former 
one passed by a predecessor. Tlie repealing or- 
dinance of the State of Georgia runs thus : " An 
ordinance to dissolve the Union between the State 
of Georgia, and other States united with her, 
under the compact of Government, entitled the 
Constitution of the United States." 

" "We, the people of the State of Georgia, in 
Convention assembled, do declare and ordain, and 
it is hereby declared and ordained, that the or- 
dinances adopted by the people of the State of 
Georgia, in Convention, in 1788, whereby the 
Constitution of the United States was assented to, 
ratified, and adopted, and also all acts, and parts of 
acte, of the general assembly, ratifying and adopt- 
ing amendments to the said Constitution, are here- 
by repealed, rescinded, and abrogated. 

" And we do further declare, and ordain, that 
the Union now subsisting between the State of 
Georgia, and other States, mider the name of the 
United States, is hereby dissolved, and that the 
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State of Georgia is in full possession, and exercise, 
of all those rights of sovereignty, which belong, 
and appertain, to a free and independent State." 

Here we have the passing of the law, and its 
repeal, both with the same solemnity, and by the 
same Iwdy. The power is inherent in every legis- 
lature to repeal a former act, and in every Con- 
vention to repeal a former ordinance. Parliament 
cannot pass an act which a future parliament may 
not repeal. A Convention is the direct organ of 
the sovereignty qf the people, the instrument 
through which it manifests its absolute power. 
Called for the purpose of organic change, its 
functions are not limited, like those of a legislature, 
within the terms of a Constitution ; on the con- 
trary, its powers have no limit. It is there to 
make or uimiake Constitutions. It is a clear act of 
sovereignty to summon a Convention, altogether 
beyond the scope of a province. The right of 
each State to do so has been constantly exercised, 
and never disputed, and no Convention can be 
called which has not within itself the inherent 
power to repeal an ordinance passed by a previous 
Convention of that State. 

As each of the original States acceded to the 
Constitution by an act of Convention, and as this 
forms the only bond of union, it follows that each 
of those States, as a sovereign community, has, 
according to the constitutional principles of Ame- 
rica, the inherent right to repeal that act, and 
sever the bond, or, in other words, to secede from 
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the Union. An effort la made to meet this, by 
confusing the joint action of the States in general 
Convention, with the separate act of eacli State 
which alone formed the Union. It is said, that ae 
the States acted conjointly, no one of them can 
withdraw without the assent of the rest. It is 
true that twelve of the thirteen States acted con- 
jointly — in framing the instrument; whereupon 
their joint action ceased, the instrument itself 
having no particle of force. Subsequently each 
State separately passed an ordinance which ac- 
cepted that instrument, and attached such State to 
the Union. Hence the repeal of that ordinanco 
is not the repeal of any conjoint action whatever, 
but of the single, separate act of that State, No 
assent of others was sought or given in the passing 
of that ordinance, and no assent of others is 
required to enable a succeeding Convention to 
repeal it. 

Nor is this the only source from which the 
right of secession is derived. It arises under the 
clause of the Constitution, which reserves to each 
State every right not expressly conferred. This 
at once raises the question what are those rights, 
and what the powers reserved to a State ; and to 
learn this, it is imperative to refer to the special 
Constitution of that State. Of these there are now 
thiily-four, differing in some of their provisions, 
but kindred in spirit. Few of them have ever 
passed a quarter of a century without alteration ; 
they have invariably been alteied for the worse, 
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by removing them further from the Federal 
Btandartl. In the Constitution of Maine it is 
I stated : " All power is inherent in the people; all 

I governments are founded in their autliority and 

I instituted for their benefit ; they have therefore an 

inalienable right to alter, reform, or totally change 
the same, when their safety and happiness require 
it." That of Tennessee affirms that, " Government 
being instituted for the common benefit, the doc- 
trine of non-resistance against arbitrary power and 
oppression is absurd, slavish, and destructive to 
the good and happiness of mankind." That of 
Oregon, one of the most recent, declares that, 
"All power is inherent in the people; and they 
have at ail times a right to alter, reform, or 
abolish the government in such manner as they 
may think proper." That of Mississippi asserts 
that the people " have at all times an inalienable, 
and indefeasible right to alter, or abolish, their form 
of government, in such manner as they may think 
expedient." These neutiments, slightly varied in 
expression, are common to the whole of the State 
Constitutions, and are disputed by none. 

There is another great constitutional authority, 
the fountain head of American politics — the Decla- 
ration of Independence — of which the first clause 
bears directly on this question : " AVe hold these 
tmths to be self-evident : that all men are created 
equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights ; that amongst these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that to 
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secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from tlio 
consent of the governed ; that whenever any form 
of government hecomea destructive to these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter, or abolish it." 
These are the constitutional principles for the 
guidance of every citizen. When the people of 
Georgia, left in doubt by the silence of the Fedei^al 
compact on the subject of secession, refer to these 
to enlighten them, to what conclusion must they 
eome — what hesitation can they feel ? They are 
told that the " pursuit of happiness " is " an in- 
alienable right of man ;"' they feel that the govern- 
ment over them has become "destructive of thu 
end ;" they read that thereupon " it is the right of 
the people to alter or abolish it" It will, indeed, 
he said that the people referred to, are the whole 
people of the whole country, but this is not the 
fact ; the Constitutions quoted from, speak each of 
them for no other than the people of its own State, 
That, indeed, may promote the happiness of Georgia, 
which produces woe in California, at a distance of 
three thousand five hundred miles. By what 
arithmetic can the balance of happiness be ad- 
justed between them ? Further, the Declaration of 
Independence did not speak for all the people 
under the rule it denounced, but for a smalt portion 
of them only", nor did it speak for the people of 
the United States as a single people, hut as sepa- 
rate colonies now claiming to be independent, the 
respective, original States, Clearly, then, this Ian- 
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giiage is iidopted by the people of each separate 
colouy now a State, having a form of government 
over it of which it is to judge, and which, when- 
ever 80 disposed, it may ahoHeh. 

Again, govemmenta are unjust unless their 
powei-B are based on the " consent of the 
governed." Here the same question arises, Who 
are the governed who are to consent ? Are the 
people of the State of Georgia to refrain from dis- 
senting until tliey agree with the people of 
Oregon, more remote than England from Ai-abia ? 
But this principle also was enunciated, like the 
last, for the guidance of each separate, distinct com- 
munity. Upon these principles we can arrive at 
no other conclusions than these — that according 
to the Constitutional doctrines of America, when- 
ever a State decides by the vote of a majority of 
its people, that the goveraraent over it has be- 
come destructive to the ends of its welfare and 
happiness, and no longer exists in its consent, such 
State has a right to abolish that government, so 
far as it concerns itself, or, in other words, has a 
right to secede from the Union, 

If this be so, the Union has never been a system 
of government, stable and permanent in its nature, 
but lias always been exposed to be overthrown, 
whenever circumstances called into action, with 
sufficient force, the principles inherent in it. In 
weighing its value with a view to its restoration, 
this becomes of the first importance. The people 
of the United States are no longer infant coramu- 
a. 2 
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nities. A single State is now far more populous 
and powerful than were together the thirteen for 
which the Constitution was framed. Would it not 
be wise to adopt an entirely new system — in har- 
mony, not with the past, but the present — not with 
the childhood of tlic people, but the vigorous man- 
hood of the present day ? No one will deny the 
value of experience either to men or nations. Of 
what value can it be, unless it produce fruit in 
decision, or in action ? The United States have 
now had eighty years of experience ; and in view 
of the dangers they have encoiuitered, of the 
disastrous events occurring now, and of the altered 
condition of all the facts, to return, of their own 
act, to the old starting-point, would be no decision 
of mature wisdom and experience ; but would rather 
resemble that return to second childhood which we 
sometimes behold with regret as the result of four- 
score years. 

If, however, a Union must exist, then it would 
appear an unwise, although it might be a conve- 
nient course, to slur over and evade this doctrine 
of secession. There are two ways iu which to deal 
with it. One, to form, what has never hithertg, 
existed — a consolidated State. This it may bo n| 
the power, either of the North or the South, to dJ! 
separately; conjoined, it would be idle to attempt" 
it. Whenever it can bo accomplished, the doctrine 
of secession dies at once. 

If, however, it be impracticable to form i 
solidated States, and a Union or confederatia 
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must still continue, then whatever its boundaries, 
there will exist within them this principle, inhe- 
rent in the Federal system. It would appear the 
true policy of euch a confederation to remove all 
doubt, and carry out clearly the principles of its 
origin, by openly declaring the right of secession. 
Had this been done from the first, there would 
probably have been no secession this day. The 
surest way to end the desire for any object, is to 
give unlimited command of it. Secession has 
mainly occun-ed because it was denied. How bene- 
ficial the consequence, had it been an admitted 
right for the last forty years ! In place of the 
desjXitic use of political power, in contempt of the 
feelings or interests of other portions of the 
eoimtry, whether at the hands of slave-owners or 
monopolists — there would have been all along a 
tempering, moderating influence. Abolitionism, 
in all its extremes of virulence, has been permitted 
by the North because the South was considered to 
be fast. It might writhe under it, but it must abide. 
But for this unfortimate belief, the intelligence of 
the North would have said, " If to gratify your 
pjissinnate opinions, you indulge in such language 
as this, addressed to your fellow-citizens, they will 
separate from us ; we will not have the Union 
destroyed at your bidding and pleasure." In Hke 
manner, when the manufacturers desired to in- 
crease ample protection to outrageous monojjoly, 
that intelligence of the North would have said to 
them, " Our sister States shall not be driven from 
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this Union in order to increase your profits." The 
same rule will apply to external affairs. Texas 
would not have been annexed and he-slaved, no 
Mexican spoliations — no war of 1813 — no Ostend 
manifestoes need have defaced the history of the 
country. Throughout the range of political affairs 
there would have heen present that influence — eo 
constantly absent — consideration i'or others. The 
sovereignty of the people is a despotism un- 
tempered by division or check. The denial of 
secession has invited it to act despotically — to do 
simply as it listed, regardless of those suj^posed to 
have no escape from endurance. The more the 
subject is examined, the more plainly it will apj:»ear 
that under an admitted right of secession there 
would never have grown up to dangerous magni- 
tude those causes which now produce — and that iu 
BO terrible a fomi — the disruption of the Union. 
Without those causes, had the feelings and inte- 
rests of others been fairly and temperately con- 
sidered, the Union might have existed as firmly 
this day as at any former period of its history. 

Thus we arrive at the same conclusions as 
the authorities first quoted — that secession is a 
just and clear constitutional right of the States, 
and no violation of any enactment of the Federal 
compact. Admitting, therefore, that the people of 
the South had a perfect right to exercise this 
power, it remains to consider whether the circum- 
stances in which they were placed enabled them to 
act upon it with prudence. 
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Whatever be the conclusion formed by the reader 
of the preceding cliapter, whether in accordance 
with our own, that secession is a clear right baaed 
on the coustituticmal principles of the United 
States, ^ that the present movement must be 
regarded simply as a revolution, in either case a 
requirement existed of the first importance — that 
power to maintain independence, without which its 
declaration might be futile. It is true that the 
leaders of the movement had little cause to antici- 
pate civil war as a result. When carrying out 
the doctrines of the Declaration of Independence, 
aud the teaching of the New England States, they 
could not expect that an act so thoroughly in 
accordance with principles the triiunph of which 
was the glory of American history, and the in- 
exhaustible theme of her oratory — woidd bring 
down such a consequence. To the people of the 
South, acquainted with the enoimous extent of the 
country and its well-proved obstacles to invasion, 
nothing could appear more incredible than a 
serious attempt to invade and subdue tliem. 
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Their leaders arc also well read in the histoi^f 
of the early daya of the Constitution, a subje( 
which the Northern people prefer to Ignore, and 
they could not anticipate that recourse would 1 
had to "coercion," which Hamilton, the idol of thi 
Northern Unionists, had stigmatised as "madneaa." 
They knew that one of the chief objects for whicl 
the Constitution was framed, was to avert th 
impending danger of civil war ; possessed of thi 
knowledge, they could hardly anticipate that civ 
war would be invoked to maintain it. Indeed, Q 
turning to peruse it they would find announced s 
one of its objects, "to insure domestic tranquilHtv.' 
Strange indeed it were to expect thaWteuch 
object would be sought with fire and sword. They 
knew also that no military force existed at the com* 
mand of the Government, with which such an undei« 
taking could be attempted. Not easily would anj 
mind he brought to beHeve that the sister State* 
would volunteer on such a service, least of all o| 
them the people of the metropolis, New York- 
city grown great upon their trade, and long united 
in bonds of the warmest alliance. It was the mem* 
ber for tliat State, who, as one of the founders of 
the Republic, had discarded with repugnance the 
idea that any State would ever be sunk so low aS' 
to be employed iu coercing a sister State. 

But although the people of the South, thoroughly 
convinced of their constitutional right to secede^ 
had also these leasons to expect that the sepa^^ 
ration might be peacefully eiTected — still more 
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than tbis was required. No aHBertion of inde- 
pendence can be a reasonable act, unless those who 
announce it be prepared to maintain it, by surer 
means than reliance on the calm judgment or fra- 
ternal feeling of others. The measure has some 
of the features of a challenge, which none should 
offer unless prepared for any consequence. It was 
the plain duty of the loaders, whatever the belief 
or the incitements to action, still in spite of them 
to abstain from so dangerous a movement, unless 
well assured that their resources would suffice to 
insure that which the world requires to justify 
movements of this nature, — success. 

It may appeal- beyond the scope of an inquiry 
directed to the American Union, to examine the 
relative resources of the two sections. Were it 
wholly of an abstract nature this would he the 
case ; connected as it is with the question of the 
maintenance or restoration of that Union, it is 
necessary, in order to embrace the subject as a 
whole, that this investigation should not be omitted. 
Indeed, after the first question wliether the Union 
he really itself a good, or an evil, the inquiry 
naturally follows, whether it can be maintaiued. 

There exists a popular impression, that the great 
superiority of the North in number gives to it an 
overwhelming preponderance of strength. This 
seems to have worked so strongly on the minds of 
some, as to preclude all doubt concerning the issue of 
the contest. Mr. Cassius M, Clay raises the question, 
" Can we subdue tlic South ?" and refiUes to it at 
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once—** Of coorac we can." When K^xdeoB ■- 
vaded Ruseia at the head of half ft wriHifwn vi Bflk. 
lie witM prolmlily not leaB confident- Tlie <■!> 
apparunt ground for tliiti reliance is snperiontj ■ 
[>opuIation. But in IndiA we bold 180 mKim 
iiikIlt our rule, with a force of 80,000 men ; «i 
though ill tliat caee superiority of race is tbe nd 
power, the simple fact seems to afford reason far 
diHtriistltig the mere evidence of DninberB. Moden 
hiutory is replete with instances where no a|^ii«- 
ciahle HU]H>riurity of race has existed, and yM 
victory has remained with the smaller niunbtf. 
Frederick the Great would never have maintaiaed 
himHelf agaiuHt the three great empires that sur- 
rounded him, had success depended upon numbers. 
i*nrtug5il would not be independent of Spain, dot 
Switzorhiiid of Austria, nor Greece of Turkey, by 
tliat rule ; the history of our own wars ^ves it a 
very emphatic contradiction. 

If, indeed, it were possible that the belligerents 
should enlist to the full capacity of the respective 
populations, and these forces were likely to meet on 
an equidistant plain — tlien this mode of calculation 
would bold good. Or if one country could invade 
another as a people, each man accoimting for a foe, 
in that case the more numerous would remain with 
a balance triumphant on the field. But in modem 
warfare nothing of the kind occurs. The invading 
force is not a people, but an army. That army in 
its progi'css must encoimter obstacles fatal to far 
greater numbere than fall by the sword. Tlie 
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queBtion is not really what numbers there will lie 
to resist the invaBion, but what the sura of the 
obstacles the invader roust overcome to attain liie 
object. So delusive is any estimate based on num- 
bers, when applied to a war of this character, that 
it may be doubted whether the superior popjulation 
of the North be not really a source of weakness 
instead of strength. 

In ordinary warfare the combat is a duel be- 
tween the two armies, which the inhabitants of the 
country behold as spectators ; if both armies be 
inefficient, they fight on equal terms. But here 
the invading force has two enemies, the opposing 
army and the people. There is the foe in front, 
others are on the flanks, there are more in the 
rear. The efficiency of an army so placed is 
exposed to the severest test ; for every march is in 
the nature of a flank march, and every important 
movement is a change of front in presence of the 
enemy. And when the country to be invaded is 
ill supplied witb roads or forage, without stores 
that may l>e seized, and of enormous extent, the 
diffioTilties of the transport and commissariat ser- 
vices become so intense, that an invading army, 
when fairly advanced into the country and fully 
exposed to these influences, must find itself em- 
ployed in the pursuit of its own destruction, unletw 
thoroughly efficient 

Hence the question is by no means confined to 
the number of recruit* the population of the North 
could supply, but is rather the extent of the really 
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efficient force it can bring into the fiekL lb 
deserve that charactOT an army requires offioen^ 
cavalry, guns, and munitions of v^ar in due pio> 
portion. The scale on which theae eadsted in tb 
United States was that of 16,000 men. Upon 
such a nucleus to build up within a year an efficient 
army of 100,000 men would be a remarlcBUB 
achievement. The great armies of JEiurope have 
been the growth, not of months, but of oenturio. 
There is no American art of war different firom 
our own ; the same rules apply, and if it be con- 
sidered what difficulty we experienced in tiie 
Crimean war, in placing 50,000 men suddenly in 
the field, notwithstanding our greater population, 
resources, and experience, it will be seen that a 
strenuous effort will be required, to convert within 
a few months a force of 1 6,000, disorganized by 
the loss of its best officers, into an efficient army of 
100,000 men. 

Apart from those local forces that cannot de- 
cisively influence- the result, this would appear to 
be the maximum number the principal army will 
reach. If so, a population of ten millions will 
readily supply recruits for that nmnber. The truth 
is, the North possesses a numerical power beyond 
its military strength, and this excess is mere super- 
fluity. An army is a complex machine, in which 
the efficiency of the whole depends on the efficiency 
of each separate part ; like a watch that is value- 
less unless every wheel and pinion be in order. 
With one set of movements, one watch can be 
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made — with fifty sets, fifty ; but if there be fifty 
Bcta of wheels aud pinione, and only two spriuge, 
there canuot be made fifty watches, but only two. 
So iu the North the supply of one element of 
stiengtb is disproportionate to the rest. For tlie 
immediate purpose of aggressive warfare that 
BUperabimdaiice has no value. 

liut an important consequence results from it. 
We have seen that the national standard of value 
in all things, is now magnitude. The people of 
the North will take as their guide, not the army 
list, but the census; and aim at a force propor- 
tionate, not to military strength, but to tlie num- 
bLT of heads. The Government, swept along by 
the popular current, must needs adopt this prin- 
ciple. The result must be an enonuously expen- 
sive and inefficient force ; in other words, a union of 
two elements, inefficiency and cost, either of tliera 
fatal to success. The present rate of expenditure 
in the North is an enemy more dangerous than 
any foe in the field. It will decide the contest 
before it might otherwise terminate ; and the more 
closely we look into the subject, the greater the 
doubt will become, whether the very excess of the 
North in numbers ^vill not really prove a source of 
disaster. 

In forming a judgment of the results to be 
expected, it will be essential to keep in view, the 
different degree of efficiency required in an army, 
called upon to invade a country, from that which 
will suffice to defend it. This was strikingly 
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exemplified in the war of 1814. The whole o 
tbe aggressive operations of the Araerican force 
resulted in disastrous failure, yet they defendei 
Baltimore and New Orleans with complete succeafl 
It appears the popular impression in the North 
that because any man can discharge a gun over i 
wall, therefore he can be a soldier. But thi 
invader must march right up to that wall, an< 
climb it under the fire of its defenders, and thi 
requires a very epecial training. In that war 
1814, undisciplined men were well able to stai 
Imhind bales of cotton, and shoot down tbo 
advancing in the open ; but at Bladensburg-, i 
army of tbo same materials, with the President a 
its head, was defeated by a force but a third of i1 
numbers, not from any want of individual courage 
but because untrained in the degree required fl 
engagements in the open field. Those who wii 
to form a correct judgment of the elements in tl: 
question, will do well to consider that the ailva 
tago of the defenders of New Orleans is with tllii 
South, whilst the undertaking of the North is t 
fight a series of battles under the conditious 
that of Bladenabm-g. 

Financial power preponderates greatly in favoi 
of the North, but here the inquiry frequently seei 
to take a wrong direction. The true question ii 
not which may be richer or command the greater 
credit, but simply whether the South 
financial means that will suffice for effecti' 
defence. This none can doubt, for whether 
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regards tbe luxuriance of its crops — the lucrative 
commerce it has enjoyed for many years — or t}ie 
resources contained within the country — few arc 
to be found possessing more largely the elements 
of wealth. If this were not bo, hi8tx>ry affords 
ample evidence that the ahsence of wealth has 
proved no ban-ier to the defence of an invaded 
country. The very scene of the conflict hiis 
already illustrated this, for seldom did greater 
poverty exist, either in resources or credit, than in 
tliese States when they successfully defended 
themselvea in the revolutionary war. All but 
incredible is the extremity that accompanied the 
whole of that contest, when not only had coin dis- 
ap|>eared, but the notes issued by Congress had 
fallen in value to as low a point as the eightieth 
part of their nominal amount — nay, at times were 
so valueless, that Washington was occasionally 
obliged to resort to forced requisitions, to feed his 
troops. In spite of all this the war continued, and 
ended in successful defence. Wealth or credit is 
indeed essential, to the power that equips groat 
forces for expeditions and aggressive war ; hut 
that neither is absolutely necessary for the defence 
of a country, there can he no clearer proof than 
these States have already afforded. 

The effects of the war will tell financially with 
far greater severity upon the Nortliern than the 
Southern power. This will be obvious on compar- 
ing their industrial condition. In the South are 
two classes, the poor whit(^ whose circumslances 
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nothing can alter for the worse, and the plaata 
with whom the ruling power reBidea. Were J 
essential to him to sell his crop of cotton : 
tobacco, in order to pay wages or provide food for 
his people, the effect of the blockjide might be 
decisive. But all the necessiiries of life may b& 
obtained on his estate, The majority sell tfad 
cotton to reimburse advances previously made ! 
them. If unable to sell it, they cannot repay tlia 
advances, which must simply be postponed, 
there is nothing in this to prevent the continuan 
of the contest for an indefinite period, 
country can exist and sustain a defensive 
without export trade, if possessed of a fertile e 
We blockaded France for wellnigh twenty year) 
and at one time reduced her to the gi-eatest stn 
for saltpetre, whicli her science invented a metho 
of producing artificially. Vet in the midst 
that blockade she acliieved her greatest triumpfa 
Undoubtedly suffering will result to individuals id 
the South, but speaking generally, the utmoi 
effect it can produce will be a general suspension 
of certain classes of payments, in other words b 
system of promissory notes, which so far from pre- 
cluding the operations of war, has been its i 
accompaniment in most countries. 

In the North, the small farmers compose a 
class of the population, covering the face of i 
land. With them, the usual routine of daily 1 
will continue with little change. But there . 
gi-eat cities, dou»ely crowded. These 
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iKbe tbe poor white of the South, have no land 

I on which to gi'ow their food, nor can they await 

I" its growth. The blockade will not starve a negro, 

f but it may stop the mills of Lowell, upon which a 

I white population will be immediately reduced to 

' want. The sufferings of war are felt in the ratio 

in which large cities exist, that contain great 

numbers requiring daily bread, and depending for 

it on trade or manufactnree. A commercial crisis 

that will cause havoc in Manchester or Biiming- 

ham, may be unheard of in Hampshire ; so the 

effects of this war will tell on the maeseg of the 

North, with a severity altogether unknown to the 

dispersed agiicultural population of the Southern 

States. 

To what financial straits the Southern govern- 
ment may be driven, we cannot estimate, in the 
entire absence of information as to the rate of its 
expenditure ; but there is ample infoi-mation to 
show that under the expenditure now in progress 
in the North, the war must indeed lie short that 
will not witness there a financial collapse. The 
peace expenditure of the United States for the 
year ending 30th June, 1860, was 59 millions of 
dollars; the income 55 millions, of which 53 
accrued from duties on imports. Under the com- 
bined effect of the war and the Morrill tariff, 
imports into New York, from 1st January to 23rd 
August, 1861, had fallen to 90 millions of dollars 
as compared with 159 millions for the same period 
of the past year. AHKimiing the customs duties to 
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produce one-half their fonner amount — and it ia 
improbable they will reach this — a deficit exists of 
more than 30 millions of dollars upon the ordinary- 
finances of the country. The whole of tlie war 
taxation imposed, is inadequate to fill this void. 
Hence the enormous cost of the war, and thi 
interest accruing on the debt rapidly created* have 
to be supplied entirely by borrowing. 

The first of these loans has been negociated. 
No process is easier at the commencement, than 
running into debt ; but subsequent demands are 
apt to be greeted with less and less cordiality, 
until at last it sometimes happens that the door is 
found to be entirely closed. The financial result 
of war is no new problem. At this moment coD' 
tractors and schemers of all kinds are making 
enormous fortunes— their patriotism is ardent — 
they term those who counsel moderation, " mis- 
creants," There is also an accumulation of gold 
in the banks, confidence is unbounded, the appre- 
hensions others have expressed, are ignorance. 
But in the autumn of 1857, which is but four 
years ago, no war existed, no convulsion occurred, 
no drain of money had set in- — yet simply because 
the people of the West, having speculated in lands, 
had fallen into arrears of payment — a panic seized 
upon the city of New York, and ran throughout 
the country. The whole of the banks suspended 
specie payments — the wheels of commerce came 
to a dead lock — the community was plunged in 
New York is poorer this day tlian at 
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that period. Her commerce hae been depreBsed 
ever since, and there are now the enormous losses 
of this event. Will the present excitement be 
followed by no reaction — was that destined 
to be the last of panics ? If such an effect was 
produced, so recently, by a mere derangement of 
Western exchanges, the conclusion is irresistible 
that under the agencies now at work, there will 
come again a day of panic, when every man's face 
will turn pale as before, and the whole financial 
fabric crumble again into the duet. 

In all wars success has mainly depended on the 
military genius of the commander. As neither 
side can as yet claim to possess a general of esta- 
blished reputatioQ, we are forced to inquire with 
whom military talent is most likely to be deve- 
loped. General Scott has indeed proved himself 
an able commander, but his age and physical 
infirmities forbid exertion in tlie field, and to 
direct operations from Washington would be to 
repeat errors already well exposed. Several of 
the pages of history would probably read differ- 
ently if the Archduke Charles had never been 
directed by the AuHc Council. Besides General 
Scott, altliough but three months since the popular 
idol, is already cast aside. The eventual liero of 
the war is yet to be discovered ; on which side is 
he the more likely to appear ? 

On this point expectation must be guided by 
past experience ; and the fact is remarkable, that 
so far all the geuerals of any eminence wliom the 
3 2 
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United States have produced, have been Sonth- 
ernera. Happily for the country, the list is not 
yet a long one, and Washington, Jackson, Taylor, 
and Scott, are the only names that occupy a dis- 
tinguislied rank. The probahilities of the future 
are therefore greatly in favour of the appearance 
of the ahlcBt general on the side of the South, and 
up to the present time none can doubt on which 
side the greater military talent has been displayed. 
Closely allied with this consideration is that of 
excellence in the regimental officers, and probably 
in the present war (where great combinations, and 
elaborate manffiuvres are not likely to be attempted) 
this may exercise a decisive influence. In this 
respect the advantage of the South is admitted by 
all. The natural disposition of the Northerner 
leads him to commerce, manufactures, inventions. 
Speaking generally, there ia no class of landed 
gentry in the North. Those who have acquired 
or inherit fortunes, instead of sharing our taste 
for country life, regard magnificent houses in the 
cities and splendid furniture as objects of ambition. 
In the South, on the contrary, the large landed 
proprietors form a body of gentry, with many 
tastes and habits similar to our own, and their 
eons enter the army as naturally as those of the 
Northerner take to the counting-house. 

Olmsted, by no means a friendly witaieas, 
observes : " It is undoubtedly true that the 
Southerners, compared with ourselves, are moi« 
ready to violence, more familiar with deadly 
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weapons, and more accustomed to reeort to 
physical means of self-defence. It ia also true, 
tliat they are generally less accustomed to luxury, 
and are more ready for camp life than we are. 
The wealthy young men have also been more 
accustomed to command, than the corresponding 
class with us." Familiarity with the use of arms, 
and the power of enduring camp life, are no mean 
advantages when a war suddenly occurs. From 
his youth, the Southerner is habituated to com- 
mand others, and where there is the habit of com- 
mand, there will be a correlative instinct of mili- 
tary obedience. The Northerner will obey with 
impatience, under feelings of restraint that seek 
escape. His position is repugnant to all his former 
theories ; impatient of control as a child, impatient 
of authority as a youth, it is impossible ho cau be 
docile under the bonds of discipline. The constant 
idea torments him also, that his officer is no better 
than himself, and has no right to be so. The 
Southerner, on the other hand, will accept his 
position, whether to command or obey, as the 
proper order of things. Of personal courage 
there is abundance on both sides — no braver 
people exist. The Northerner undoubtedly is 
naturally as courageous as the Southerner ; but 
all qualities are strengthened by use and associa- 
tion, and the Southerner is habituated to an indif- 
ference to danger and recklessness of life, un- 
known in the North. Such a people are not 
easily subdued. Conquests should only be 
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attempted by the more martial race ; but here the 
invaders are decidedly a less martial people than 
tbose to be subdued. 

Tbe late histoiy of India strikingly proves bow 
greatly the value of auy military force depends 
upon the officers. The sepoys bad proved their 
excellence as soldiers, in a century of war ; when 
tbe mutiny ejected tlioir officers, they had abuo- 
dance of their own well schooled in i-egimental 
knowledge. The force appeared the same ; its 
evolutions were perfect, it retained to the last an ] 
unbroken sense of discipline. But events soon 
proved it a mechanical thing out of which the 
spirit had passed, and the troops that for a hundred 
years had conquered, from Plassy to Sobraon, were 
miserably routed in every encounter. In the war 
of the Punjauh, the sepoy led by British officer! 
overthrew the Sikh, A few years later the two 
races are again opposed, the sejxjys under officeia 
of their own, and now the Sikhe, whom they had 
vanquished before, drive them in terror from th* 
field. 

There is a direction, apart from, yet associated 
with military aiititude, in which the advantage ia 
unquestionably with the South. Political ability 
will not decide the fate of a battle, but wil] tell 
with decisive effect on tbe result of a war. The 
superiority of the Southerners iu this respect, 
none will question. Webster observed that it 
would be vain to dispute, that the lead in the 
politics of the United States, had been a Southera 
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lead. We have seen how great a majority of the 
statesmen of the Union they have euppHed. The 
Soutlierners, indeed, are just as superior to the 
men of tlie North in political and military talent, 
as tlie Northerners are superior in mercantile 
skill, hterary ability, and inventive genius. There 
seems a natural division of mental powers, in 
which, wliilst those of the Northerner have a 
wider range, and may be greater in the aggregate, 
it so happens that those allotted to the Southerner 
are precisely such as are effective in war. Of this 
political capacity there has been clear evidence, 
already, in the history of the contest. On the part 
of the South has been witnessed from the first one 
direct, able, resolute line of action. Starting from 
the bare ground, with a village for a capital, they 
organized at once a complete system of govern- 
ment — placed their ablest men in ofBce — passed 
laws adapted to their position — instead of insulting 
other powers, endeavoured to conciliate them — 
and in place of occupj-ing their time in speeches, 
at once proceeded resolutely to prepare for the 
conflict that might ensue. In tliis there is power 
— stern, manly power — such as grasps the victory 
in war. 

There is another difference between the belli- 
gerents, which, when forming an estimate of pro- 
babilities, we cannot overlook — difference of 
motive. The people of the North invade the 
South for the avowed purpose of maintaining the 
Coustitutlou — for the real pm-pose of sustaining 
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that ambition wbioli upholda itself on the ma^ 
tilde of the Union. This motive affords scope for 
declamation — orators will handle it -with exciting 
effect — they are now denouncing as " miscreaDtg 
and traitors" all who counsel reason. BeyoDd 
this, it will strongly affect the min<.1s of many 
excellent Northern men who believe that the 
Union is a benefit, and are oppressed with 
gloomy feeling, akin to that of the time of Lord 
North — that with the loss of the Southern States 
the Bun of America sets for ever. But these will 
not be the actual combatants. The enthusiastic 
Unionist, the excited Abolitionist will be foimd in 
clubs and committee rooms, not on the field of 
battle. Enlistment soon subsides into an afl^ir of 
bomity — of contracts to raise men at so much per 
head. Conscription has already been muttered. 
Those whom we have described will be most of 
them the editors, orators, and contractors of the 
North. In the actual warfare will be found Irish- 
men, Germans, small farmers, mechanics thrown 
out of work. There is nothing in a Constitution, 
or in abstract conceptions of union, to rouse feel 
ings of self-devotion in these — the bone and sinew 
of the army. Already has been seen a form of 
patriotism that no country ever displayed before— 
regiments walking away from the first field of 
battle to the sound of the enemy's cannon. 

All this will be different on the other side. The 
Virginian will fight in defence of his own soil, 
the Nnrtlierner would fight were New Eng'land 
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invaded. With him it will be no ideal abstraction 
— no theme of declamation — no question of public 
policy. It is the defence of his own land, and his 
own home. Tliis all can imderstand — every eye 
can see it — it speaks to every man — it rouses 
every heart. No matter to him about the rights 
or wrongs — the invader is on the soil. These 
men cannot turn away from the battle to seek 
their home; the battle is in the home. 

The material obstacles which the South presents 
to an invading force, are matters on which a more 
positive judgment may be formed ; they are those 
which apparently must decide the result. The 
force on the defensive has the advantage of 
choosing the position, on which to fall back, and 
accept an engagement. The invader comes on 
the strength of an assumed superiority, which he 
is bound to vindicate. To him retreat is fatal ; 
and to pause, in the midst of a hostile nation, 
would be as one who hesitates on a sand-bank 
when the tide is rising around him. He has to 
answer every challenge, and to overthrow alt that 
bar his way. It is true he may have the altema- 
ti\e of turning the positions that have been occu- 
pied ; but even with experienced troops this operas 
lion is full of danger — with raw forces difficult in 
the extreme. Besides, in a country so vast, and 
of such variety, it will always be possible to select 
and occupy positions that cannot be turned, except 
under disadvantages so great, that the assailant is 
forced to attack in front as the lesser evil. If it 
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be oonndered that the ganiaon of a £afrtnm m 
iDGreaaed fivefold in strength hf ita poahioai, it 
will be apparent how great the advmntage of tfcit 
choice of groaod, which carries with it the power 
of entrenching and of crowning promiiient pobk 
with gons of position. The ^^"^m*** mnaj it 
Borodino could not have withstood that of Francs 
for an honr on eren groondy but the choice cC 
position enabled it to inflict most disastrous jIosb €B 
its assailant. 

The danger of panic, to which raw forces are 
exposed, will be greatly influenced by this choice 
of position. In regular armies the original 
courage of the man is increased as a soldier. 
He f^ls himself surrounded by the disciplined 
strength of the regiment, and mentaUy partici- 
pates in the power of the whole. In its ranks he 
marches to an assault which he could not face as 
an individual. Witli undisciplined troops, on the 
contrary, each man has a consciousness that the 
rest are no better than himself. This instils into 
his mind a sense of weakness, instead of pK>wer, 
and he becomes less brave as a soldier than he was 
as a man. A mob will run away from an alarm 
that would disturb no person in it, if alone. Panic 
is in no degree proof of cowardice ; it has happened 
to very brave troops. Some races are especially 
liable to it ; the more excitable a people the greater 
the danger. It exists too in the ratio of intelligence, 
and an army composed of orators or professional 
and literary men would be more exposed to it 
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than a mass of Russian serfs ; for as an emotion of 
the mind, a mental epidemic, the more mind there 
may be in any force, the greater its exposure to 
the danger. Some proof this how detestable a 
thing is war, since the nearer man approaches to 
the animal, the better he is fitted for it. 

The results of panic are so fatal as to render it 
important to consider which of the combatants will 
be the more exposed to it. The usual causes are 
repulse in attack when exhausted by previous 
exertion, confusion in executing movements under 
fire, or terror of cavalry. To these the assailant 
is especially liable. The force on the defensive 
may be stationary, has few movements to effect, 
and is partly sheltered by its position. If driven 
out, perchance in disorder, the woods are near for 
shelter, every house being that of a friend. On 
the other hand, the assailant has to execute move- 
ments, frequently to chmb steep positions and 
encounter an enemy waiting to hurl him back. 
Again panic springs from a sense of insecurity, 
always nearer to the minds of those invading a 
hostile country, than to its defenders, who possess 
the confidence of a man in his own house- To the 
causes therefore of this fatal danger the invader is 
peculiarly exposed, whilst to him the consequences 
are also more disastrous. The defenders disperse 
to reunite afterwards, as we constantly experienced 
in the revolutionary war. With the assailant, 
fairly advanced into the countrj', the effect must 
be ruin to the campaign. 
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There remaiDB a consideration which, if all those 
examined were omitted, appears decisive of the 
question. Space is an obstacle that numbers can- 
not overthrow, nor enthusiasm suimount, nor skill 
circumvent. Space was the true victor in the 
revolutionary war; it was the real conqueror in 
the invasion of Uuesia. There the cold aggravated 
the honors of the retreat, and the picture of those 
Bufferings is engraven so deeply in the mind as to 
leave the impression that frost and snow were the 
cause of ruin. But the army of Napoleon was 
wrecked before the frost appeared. But ninety 
thousand men set out to return from Moscow of 
tlie five hundred thousand that crossed the frontier. 
There was no frost until long after eveiy desire 
had passed away, except that of escape. It was 
not the soldiers, nor generals, nor the cold of 
Rueuia, but tlie apace whicli had caused tins. The 
distance from Washington to Montgomery is a 
little beyond a thousand miles. What strength 
will be left in any man after marching a thousand 
miles, carrying an oppressive load, fed with indif- 
ferent Ibod, sleeping by night on the ground, 
harassed at intervals with special exertions and 
fatigue ? Wliat proportion of any number will 
reach the end of such a march ? 

And a thousand men are no more capable of 
resisting these influences than one man. In this 
direction numbers have no accumulative power ; 
whatever exhausts the strength of one of them, 
may prostrate all. That invasion of Russia is a 
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strilring illustration of the probabilities of tlie 
present war. There is no superiority in the 
North to be compared with that which the French 
possessed. They captured towns, they overran 
provinces, they won the most terrible battle on 
record, they reached and obtained the very object 
of their march. But the length of that march, 
from Warsaw to Moscow, had ruined them. Russia 
was not an ordinary kingdom, the loss of whose 
capital is a decisive blow; it was an enormous 
apace — a huge body without a heart. The sword 
miglit be thrust into it anywhere, nowhere with 
mortal effect. It was cutting water with a knife. 
So with the Southern States, there is nothing at 
which to strike — no vulnerable point. An invader 
may march through them and countermarch — cross 
them and recroes — but after all this they will con- 
tinue in a military sense about as capable of con- 
tinued resistance as before. 

But the conditions of the present conflict may 
be illustrated more closely than by the Russian 
campaign. It is simply a repetition of our own 
experience on the same soil. The North protests 
against rebellion — so did we. They invoke the 
laws, the integrity of the empire — we did the 
same. We also possessed an overwhelming naval 
force and blockaded the ports. They believe that 
large numbers in the South are really in their 
hearts favourable to their cause — so did Lord 
North. They undertake to vanquish space — v/a 
made the same attempt. Hence, there is no new 
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problem, yet to be solved ; the sabject has been 
explored, the results are well known. Moreoyer, 
we nndertook no easy task when compared with 
this. We had the advantage of veteran troops to 
oppose to raw levies. We had a much greater 
superiority in population, in wealth, and credit 
We had a great military prestige. We really 
commanded what is now but hoped for, a portion 
of the people, including the city of New York, not 
only favourable to our cause, but actualljr fighting 
on our side. And our object was but to subdue 
the country that borders the Atlantic ; on the 
present occasion there is an empire to overran of 
which that might be a province. 

And what can the invaders effect that we failed 
to accomplish ? We defeated the opposing force 
in every battle in the open field. We took the 
principal cities, New York, Philadelphia, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Richmond. The present invaders 
can hardly do more. And if so, why the failure 
of eventual success ? Simply, because it was 
beyond our power to overcome this obstacle 
of space. Victories were barren of result, for 
troops that will disperse into woods can just as 
readily re-assemble. The process becomes one of 
endless repetition, cutting off the head of a polypus 
that grows at once a new one in another place. 
To take prisoners was to be encumbered with so 
many units of a multitude ; to carry a position was 
only a step in the journey towards another. And 
if there be those who demur to the facts, and recall 
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Saratoga and Yorktown, it will be found on exami- 
nation that both those caaes confirm the views 



Burgoyne, a man of good military capacity, in- 
vaded the State of New York from Canada. Cap- 
turing Crown Point and Ticonderoga, his advance 
was a continuous triumph. Washington with bis 
army was remote from the scene of action, and no 
opposing force was capable of effective resistance. 
But as he advanced step by step, his strength 
diminished every day. The country was all but 
in a state of nature ; he had to cut his way through 
forests, to build bridges over streams, to make 
roads across swamps ; there were no resources to 
enable war to support war ; stores had to be ti-ans- 
ported from a distance at enormous toil and cost. 
Whilst this was in progress the hostile militia were 
converging from all quarters. He had cut his 
way through the woods and swamps to the \'icinity 
of Saratoga, where in the midst of inclement 
weather, with provisions exhausted and his troops 
prostrated with fatigue, he found himself sur- 
rounded by these multitudes of militia, and all 
supplies intercepted, He resolved to treat rather 
than starve, or fall back to perish in detail ; and 
a convention was signed, under which his force 
was to proceed to Boston and thence to England, 
We sent transiwrta for the men, but they returned 
without them. Congress gave to the people the 
first lesson in repudiation : they were detained as 
prisoners throughout the war. 
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The disaster of Yorktown resulted from similar 
causes, Cornwallis opened the campaign with 
one unchequered course of success. He overthrew 
all that opposed him in both the Carolinas, and 
proceeded onward into Virginia. Here, like Bur- 
goyne, hewas surrounded — by Washington on the 
north, and the French under Rocharabeau in the 
south, and eventually yielded to numbers. Both 
cases are thus striking illustrations of the dangar 
of invading a country of vast extent, the people of 
which take active part in the hostilities ; and she 
how a military force, though triumphant at the- 
commencement of its progress, yet when thinned 
and exhausted by the effects of a campaign, may 
be surrounded by troops of inferior qualitj', and. 
compelled either to starve or to surrender. 

To all these dangers an army invading- the 
Southern States will be exposed. It may advance 
fidl of ardour and hope, but in every skirmish 
there will be some diminution of its Btrength^ 
every march will leave some stragglers behind ; 
it grows weakei' at every step, whilst plunging 
daily further into the midst of the enemy's strength, 
An army is a machine organized to fight an army» 
not to contend with a nation. The principle of it» 
construction imfits it for this purpose. Its strength 
is that of concentration — when it ceases to be a 
compact body that strength is gone. But the 
people by wliom it is opposed are difiused over 
a vast space, dispersed beyond its reach, and 
tliey close again over the pathway it haa made 
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he waters close over the furrow of a ship's 
keel. 

The United States declared war with this coimti-y 
in 1813 oatensihiy for the purpose of compelling 
the relinquishment of tlie right of search, really to 
take Canada, which all assumed to be an easy prey. 
The conquest of Canada, then peopled by a hand- 
ful of men, was a small undertaking for the power 
of the Union when compared with that now at- 
tempted by part of it. Yet not only were all the 
invasions of that province miserably abortive, but 
repeated efforts failed even to penetrate the border 
of the country. Clear evidence appears in this, 
that forces organized like those of America, how- 
ever efBcient they may be in defence of their own 
soil, are altogether unequal to the invasion or con- 
quest of another country inhabited by men of the 
same race. 

It remains to consider the means by which the 
people of the North propose to accomplish this dif- 
ficult undertaking. The first measure carried into 
operation, the blockade, is one, as we have seen, 
entirely inefficacious as a means of subjugating a 
nation. The colonies of Spain, when they revolted, 
as well as our own, were all of them blockaded — 
equally in vain. It will cause individual loss, and 
add to the difficulties of the Southern government; 
but tlie men wlio make revolutions are not those 
who shrink from difficulties. To the South, it will 
be injurious; to the North, disastrous in the end. 
It led at once to privateering in retaliation, 
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which, if the war continue long-, may become 
intolerable nuisance to Northern trade. It stops 
the supply of cotton to the Northern mills^ and wiH 
soon paralyze the most important branch of tli 
own industry. And in the end it will probably 
lead to the interference of European powers 
it might have been far wiser to leave in the 
tion of disinterested parties. 

But although this use of its naval power appeal 
as unwise as wo hold it to bo unconstitntioni 
there are other directions in which it may 1 
employed with effect. It enables the North 
threaten every jwint on the coast, and to comt 
the defenders to maintain a force at each of thei 
Five thousand men threatening any one of b 
points, and compelling but two thousand to ' 
maintained at each, will thus neutralize four tim 
ita own number. Where ntimbers are so law 
this losea much of its importance, but there remain 
the power of actual attack by naval expeditioi 
At first view this would appear very practicable ; 
closer examination, such operations will be fonn< 
full of difficulty and danger. The coast of the 
Southern States is remarkably hare of harbotu^ 
The whole of these of any importance are defendi 
by fortifications, generally believed last year 
insure tlieir safety against any possible attack ; if 
these defences were impregnable then, they shoi 
be equally so now. Naval expeditions in summt 
would land the troops in a climate fatal enoi 
without other foe ; and this is so well known, thi 
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6uch operations must of necessity be con6ned to 
the winter season, when tninsports crowded with 
troops muBt be exposed to disastrous losses upon a 
coast BO dangerous at that period of the year. 

Assuming these hazards to be surmounted, and 
a landing effected on some point of the coast, the 
expeditionary force would then be placed thus. 
It will consist of numbers insufficient to act with 
power as an independent army, for we know what 
is required to transport 30,000 men even over a 
smooth sea, from Varna to Eupatoria. On its 
appearance off the coast, telegraphic messages 
would flash over the South, and every railway 
would hurry down the militia of the neighbouring 
States. To these would be added the Confederate 
troops directed to the spot, and before the invading 
force, after establishing a depfit, could make its 
first inland march, it would be faced by an enemy 
superior in numbers, in possession of all the posi- 
tions of defence, and growing in strength every 
hour. 

It cannot be difficult for the Northern power to 
equip expeditions of tliis kind at New York, and 
to. capture with them several of the small harbours 
in the Southern States, such as Fernandina, Bruns- 
wick, St. Augustine. To what effectual result? 
Were we at war with France, and liad they pos- 
session of the seas, it would not be difficult for 
them to capture Whitehaven, once attacked by 
Paul Jones, or to take possession of Bantry Bay 
as they did before. How far would such opera- 
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tiona extend in subduing the English people ? Am 
the Southern States are twenty times as large » 
England, what can be the effect of such opera- 
tions in subjugating thcra ? The policy of the 
North is 80 to conduct the war as to avoid delay 
and disastrous expenditure, by concentrating its 
strength upon a vigorous, overwhelming, decisive 
blow. Time is a fatal foe — time means nun 
through expenditure — time works out the recogni- 
tion of the Southern power — time divides the 
North into two hostile parties, and may awaken 
civil war within itself. Slow and desultory opera- 
tions (except for the purpose of amusing the popu- 
lace) are therefore opposed to the interest of the 
North — beguiling attention from the vital import 
ancc of time — ruinous in cost — and incapable (rf 
decisive result. 

And there are special objections to this mode of 
warfare in the present instance. Peace must 
follow war ; and here the object is to conquer, yet 
not to embitter, those who are to be retained as 
fellow-citizens. Great armies may overthrow a 
country, and after a time the fact may be calmly 
regarded as an affair of history. Even who^ 
great battles have been fought, trees will aoori 
clothe their shattered limbs with a fresh foliage, 
and where ruts liave been cut deep into the soil. 
Nature ere long will smooth them with a coverlet 
of green or golden harvest. But when in place 
of the operations of great armies — instilling rather 
a sense of solemnity than one of hatred — the shorts 
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of a country are ravaged by expeditionary attacks 
— if towns are to be bombarded, houses wrapped 
in fl.imes, churches pierced with hostile shot, and 
the defenceless included in the common ruin — this 
kind of war drives a barbed sting into the memory 
of a people that will rankle ever after in the wound. 
Another objection to warfare thus conducted is 
the excessive loss of life it involves. None have 
had more sorrowful experience of this than our- 
selves, nor is any page in our records so dismal, as 
that which narrates the history of the Walcheren 
expedition. There is slight danger in the climate 
of any part of Holland, when compared with that 
to be encountered in the Southern States, Nor is 
the climate the only cause of more than usual 
fatality. In operations of this nature it is essen- 
tial to avoid delay, in other words, it is im- 
perative to abandon the precautions by which, 
in ordinary warfare, loss is spared. Rashness 
becomes a necessity of the case. Life must be 
wasted that time may be saved. The current of 
human blood must flow warm and quick, and 
sj)urn the slow economy of engineering toil. 
And, wliat force can issue from the North more 
full of hope and promise, more gallantly arrayed, 
than that with which we attacked New Orleans in 
tlie last war ? What more impressive lesson could 
be ofiFered, than may be read in its disastrous fate ? 
Sad, to think that brave men — brothers too — are 
again to bo employed, digging them gi-aves iu those 
dauk, festering swamps. 
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A few miles below the city of New Orleans liea 
a narrow, level plain. The Bullen river forms its 
western boundary ; between the other margin and 
the lake, intervenes a swamp of stunted brushwood 
and ill-ahapen trees. Passing over it, yeara ago, 
the grass was long — luxuriant ; but silence was 
all around — unbroken solitude. No sign of man 
appeared — nor foot of beast — no voice — no Bound 
— not the faint tread of any falling leaf — no smoke 
to witness human life abode there. No creature 
moved upon the ground — no Ijii'd broke the still- 
ness of the air. The glittering sunlight seemed to 
mock the loneliness, as sprightly music grates on 
one who grieves. Alas, for our gallant host that 
once stood upon that plain ! Alas, for those that 
never left it more ! Whoever turns the eod may 
learn how thick they fell — how many, who thought 
to be folded to their last sleep in the old maternal 
breast, lie there — for ever — in that clammy soil. 

The only practicable line of operation appears to 
be that already adopted, having its base on the 
Potomac. Virginia is a highly defensible country, 
especially against attack from the North, as its 
rivers run east and west, and so form natural 
barriers in the way of the invader. The country 
is hilly, abounds in forests, the people the most 
martial, and the best horsemen of the Union. 
Let it be assumed that the army issuing fi-om 
Washington fight a great battle and achieve a 
victory. Their inferiority in cavalry, and the 
nature of the country, render it improbable that 
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any great military results would be gathered. 
The defeated force might fall back on their posi- 
tion at Manassas, or further south on Fredericks- 
burg, there joining their depots and calhng in the 
forces at Acquia Creek and other detachments on 
the river. Here another battle might perhaps be 
fought, and again we assume the Southerners to he 
defeated. There are not less than three strong 
positions between that town and Richmond, said 
to be fortified, and ample time has been afforded 
for this, whilst the Norfolk arsenal would supply 
an abundance of heavy guns. Probably, another 
engagement might be accepted at one or more of 
these positions, in which we again assume the 
Southerners defeated, and thus at length the 
Federal army would approach Richmond. 

That city has the resources of an old State 
capital united with those of a commercial town. 
It has iron foundries and other establishments, and 
its close connection with Norfolk places at com- 
mand the appliances of the finest naval arsenal in 
the United States. Surrounded on the North by 
a country highly defensible and systematically 
fortified with earthworks, and protected on the 
South by the James River, Riclunond would pre- 
sent to veteran troops a formidable object of 
attack. Within the intrenchments would be 
assembled tbe population of the city, the mihtia of 
the adjoining counties, and the support arriving 
from other States, in addition to the retreating 
army. The Fedei-al forces would thei-eibie un- 
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counter the task of aBSaulting positions fortified 
with heavy guns, and defended by numbera m> 
bably larger than their owu — fighting on their 
own ground — animated by a spirit, of which Uiott 
alone can judge who have been amongst the people 
of the South. It is difficult to suppose that mw 
troops, led by officers equally inexperienced, 
reduced and worn by the losses and hardships of 
the campaign, will be equal to the undertaking 
before them. Let us, however, a*isume that tbev 
accomplish it, and that the Confederate Govern- 
ment return to Montgomery. 

The next object of attack, of primary import- 
ance, would be Charleston. The overthrow of 
Virginia would be accompanied by a heavy draw- 
back — the necessity of holding it down, of stifling 
the guerilla warfare that would arise, and of main- 
taining in security the line of communication with 
Washington. The State being as large as Eng- 
land and much more defensible, its people intensely 
hostile and embittered by defeat, the strength of 
no small army must be absorbed in this duty, 
before further advance could be made. The 
strongest army that has yet appeared in the North 
would hardly suffice for this purpose even after the 
disappearance of the regular army of the South. 
It is not, indeed, until after the conquest of the 6r8t 
border State, that tlie Northern force will begin 
truly to realize the nature of its enterprise. The 
anxiety and difficulty of the invader are in the 
rear. A hostile State must first be passed over 
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that a rear raay exist, before this will come into 
force. 

Let U8 assume that an army has been provided 
to garrison the towns of Virginia, and hold down 
the State, and that another is ready to advance to 
the attack of Charleston. That city is defended 
on one side by a noble harbour, and on two others 
by large rivers, tlie Ashley and the Cooper. To 
complete the circuit requires only a line from 
river to river, across the intervening ground by 
which alone the assailants can approach. Here 
would be assembled the spirited population of the 
city and State, and the forces of the adjoining 
States of Georgia and Alabama — the militia of the 
three being in nmnber, by the last army register, 
191,362 men. To the strength obtainable out of 
this number would be added that of the retreating 
army, and the aid from distant quarters. In all 
probability the defenders would be mnch more 
numerous than the assailants — reduced as tlie 
latter would be by no ordinary march, for the dis- 
tance from Washington to Charleston is 650 miles. 
To attempt an attack if such were the circum- 
stances would most probably be to invite a 
disastrous repulse, and expose the assailing force 
to the fate of Burgoyne. And after all, if 
Charleston were taken, it need of necessity have 
no more result upon this war than wlien taken 
by us in that of the Revolution. New Orleans 
is as independent of it, in any military sense, as 
Lisbon of Constantinople. Wlieu taken by us. 
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after a gallant defence, it cost more in the garriepo 
it absorbed than we ever gained in any advantage 
from its occupation. 

An operation has been proposed — the deecent of 
the Miesissippi from Cairo, which, to any one 
acquainted with tliat river, haa almost a ludicrous 
aspect. Such a measure may be classed with that 
of calling out volunteers for three months, for the 
purpose of subduing a country, merely to cro« 
which would be at least a four months' march. 
From Cairo to New Orleans by the river is about 
a thousand miles — the whole length in the hands 
of the enemy, and all commanding' positions 
mounted with guns. Troops could not be con- 
veyed in the river steamers, all of which have the 
boilers above the deck, and are of the flimsiest 
and most inflammable construction. It wovild be 
the work of years to construct such a flotilla as 
might face the fire of artillery, and would be suffi- 
cient for the transport of forty thousand men and 
the stores required. It has, indeed, been proposed 
that the troops should march along the banks of 
the river, using it only as a mode of conveying 
tlie heavier stores. The banks of the Mississippi 
for hundreds of miles of its course are one dreary^ 
monotonous scene of interminable swamp and 
jungle — impenetrable to other progress than that 
of snakes and lizards, and dismal as a camping- 
ground even for the musquitoes, that are the only 
inhabitants. If, at a very wide distance indeed 
from the river, such a march were accomplished. 
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few would be likely to arrive at New Orleans in 
fit condition to attack the fortifications that would 
await them, and to defeat many times their own 
number, whom there would have been ample 
opportunity to assemble during the four months 
that march must occupy. 

There is a resource which has been frequently 
alluded to — abstiuence from which has been 
described as proof of almost sublime magnanimity 
— that of declaring at once emancipation of the 
slaves, and eo prostrating the South at one fell 
blow. This at first, as the resolve of some prin- 
ciple shrinking from no sacrifice, all would have 
respected, whatever the opinion of its wisdom. 
Now, as an act of revenge and spite, because the 
people of the South could not otherwise be sub- 
dued, it would stamp on the page of American 
history a stigma dark and indelible — that never, 
wo trust, may appear there, Beyond this it would 
be an impotent act of vengeance. If the negroes 
resolve to rise, they will wait for no act of Con- 
gress — without such resolve on their part, a pro- 
clamatioa would be addressed to the idle wind. 
And how would it help the slaves to rise who are 
a thousand miles off — who is to take it down there, 
to read to them — to go provided also, as he need 
be, with railway tickets and other arrangements 
for the removal of four millions of human beings? 
To leave them where they are, would simply be 
to light the flames of servile war, and this, as we 
have seen, would speedily be quenched in blood — 
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leaving only behind the waste of so mtich hmmn 
life, and a never-dying memory to avenge* 

The proclamation of Fremont is another striliii|^ 
illustration how with politicians this great quel- 
tion is simply one of the convenience of the hour. 
The UnioniKt — ^the Northerner in sentiment, may 
retain and rejoice in his slaves; in the Sonthemer 
it remains a crime. Slavery has existed in s& 
ages, in many comitries; here alone conscienoe 
has been graduated — reduced to calcolation— 
taught to discover in the slave three-fifths of a 
man — to discern in him a thing, '* contraband of 
war *' — and now to declare the ownership of him 
a party-coloured crime — sinful in the opponenti 
blameless in the ally. What conceivable outrage 
on principle could be more worthy of a prodama' 
tion that copies the ferocity of the Mexican creole, 
and ordains that fellow-countrymen are to be shot, 
and this in the name of Union — for the simple 
crime that, as citizens of the State of Missouri, 
they obey the orders of the lawful authorities ol 
their State ? 

It results from the previous considerations that 
there is but one contingency that might permit 
this conquest to be achieved. It is possible that a 
series of victories won by the North might, 
although barren of military result, induce feelings 
of despondency, of panic, and thus induce the 
people of the South to lay down their arms. This 
seems indeed the only theory, or rather hope, con- 
sistent with reason. On what ground can it be 
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based? AVe have seen the estreme improbabiiity 
of such victorieB, but assuming that they should 
occur, New Orleans is 1,400 miles from Washing- 
ton ; no panic can span that distance. No reason 
appears why greater effect should he produced by 
the capture of any city than by that of the capital 
when taken in the last war. On this point, on the 
28th January last, Mr. Iverson spoke thus in the 
Senate : " You boast of your superior numbers and 
strength, but remember that the race is not always 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. You have 
100,000 fighting men ; so have we. And fighting 
upon our own soil, and to preserve our rights, and 
vindicate our honour, and defend our homes, our 
firesides, our wives and children, from the invader, 
we shall not be easily conquered. You may over- 
run UB, desolate our fields, born our dwellings, lay 
our cities in ruin, murder our people, and reduce 
us to beggary, but you cannot subdue and subju- 
gate us to your will. You may whip us, but we 
will not stay whipped. We will rise again and 
again to vindicate our liberty, and to throw off 
your oppressive and accursed yoke, and we wiU 
never cease the strife until our race is extinguished, 
and our fair land given over to deBolation.*' 

This does not seem the language of those who 
will lose heart on a defeat, or on a series of 
defeats, or who, possessed still of ample means of 
material resistance, will be subdued by moral 
dismay. Where hatred exists, defeat adds to its 
bitterness — it does not change it to alarm. We 
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haye already seen wbat tiea 
long-contmued eflTorts were made by flua 
people when the only motiTe tliat Hiiwtol waa Ai 
deflire of self-goTemmeni. Snooesa waa &■ 
achieved through a long and offten diaoMJ 



of loases and defeats, by the aimple powv ol 

perseverance. The policy to be adopted nowlg 

the leaders of the Sooth needs no invantiaa 

They have but to retreat and endure, leading lam 

and space and the expenditure of tlie Ncrtii t 

dedde the contest. Defeats in battle o ewui d 

before ; perseverance triumphed in spite of tii^ 

This knowledge indeed gives now a aupport whid 

their £Etthere had not. With iham it was a doqpa 

rate venture, of which the end had to be daiUj 

conjectured. Now, to the force of tbeir ezampi 

is added the sustaining power of full knowledge c 

that result And the prize that allures ambitioa 

is incomparably more dazzling than any hope g 

the earlier time. There was then the deedre c 

independence, with no accompaniment of otfae 

gain. The colonies had no material interests t 

be promoted by the attempted change, and thei 

were some that looked to suffer and did aufic 

heavily for years. Here, to the old desire of indi 

pendence and self-government, is added the escap 

from the thraldom of Northern monopolists, an 

liberation from a rule not only regarded as aliei 

but felt to be repulsive. 

There will indeed glitter before the eye of th 
aspiring an empire in the future fer beyond ths 
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of the colonist — an empire extending from the 
home of Washington to the ancient palaces of 
Montezuma — uniting the proud old colonies of 
England with Spain's richest and most romantic 
dominions — combining the productions of the 
great valley of the Mississippi with the mineral 
riches, the magical beauty, the volcanic grandeur 
of Mexico — and commanding the materials of 
commerce throughout this wide expanse, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, no longer tram- 
melled by the restrictions nor taxed by the cupi- 
dity of others. To these aa incentives to effort 
or motives for endurance, those were feeble that 
sustained this people in their previous struggle. 
Here are objects that stimulate ambition, in- 
flame imagination, enkindle hope, engrafted upon 
others that address themselves to reason and 
to justice. All know the tenacity with which in 
every age and country nations liave clung to the 
thought of liberty. And no instance can we find 
where, in addition to that impulse, there were 
motives so powerful as these. In this view we 
must expect that the people of the South will 
maintain this struggle for their independence as 
arduously, and for as many years, aa were needed 
in the first instance to acquire it. 

What, then, must be expected as the issue of 
the war, in this anticipated perseverance of 
the Southern people ? We have seen that they 
possess the advantage of greater experience and 
natural aptitude, both in political and military 
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affairs — ^tbat their habits are better adapted to tb 
hardships and dangers of war, to authority m 
command or alacrity in obedience — that fhor 
choice of positions more Ihan sapplies the place of 
numbers — ^that the financial effects of the war wiD 
be to them of comparatively easy endurance — that 
they have in their fSokvonr space and time — and 
that ample motives exist for that perseveranee 
which is all that is requisite to insure ancceas. 

Hence we conclude that the attempt to sobdoe 
such a country and such a people is a lamentaUe 
delusion — attempted, not as the decision of csbn 
judgment, but the rash result of that nnreaaoniiig 
excitement to which the people of the ^NTorth aie 
now subject. If this be so, it follows that a co9h 
tinuance of the war can have no other result <^Mi 
to leave the people of the South in possession of 
the political liberty they now possess, and to 
burthen the North with a crushing load of debt, 
that will have purchased nothing but taxation 
to themselves, and bitter memories to descend as 
a baneful legacy to future generations. 




We have observed that this country is not a dis- 
intereated spectator of the present conflict, but, on 
the contrary, ia even now suffering from its conse- 
quences, whilst soon the largest branch of our 
industry will be paralyzed, not from incidents 
inevitable in war, to be endured with resignation 
and long-suffering patience, but from a deliberate, 
and, in our judgment, unnecessary act of one of 
the belligerents. As our population more or less 
depending on the cotton trade is estimated at four 
millions, the amount of destitution and woe that 
may be inflictod by the sudden deprivation of that 
material, is such that the mind shrinks from the 
attempt to gauge it. For how many years is this 
io continue? We see nothing to prevent the pre- 
sent war from lasting, as civil wars have always 
endured, for a long series of years, unless, indeed, a 
financial collapse of the Northern power should 
bring it to a sudden termination. A year will 
very soon have elapsed since the formation of the 
Southern Government. In that time the people 
of the North, so far from having mode any pro- 
gress in the contest, are clearly further from the 
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Buhjugation of the South than at the commena- 
ment of the campaign. They bave expended an 
enormous sum, sTistained a deplorable defeat, and 
exposed the hollowness of their military 8Vst«m; 
they are now dividing into parties raneoronsly 
opposed, and their forces remain witliin eight d 
the original starting-point. 

It has been strongly urged that we have no 
right to think of the position of our own worldng 
class, or to give any heed to what may appear oor 
own interest in the eventual result, and this on the 
ground that great principles are at isBue which 
command our deference. One of these is that love 
for law and order, which, it le argued, tjhouM enlist 
our sympathies with a Government struggling to 
cnish rebellion. This argument is weakened in 
its force when it comes from men who, so far in 
their history, have never themselves permitted an 
opportunity of sympathizing with rebelhon to 
escape. As each of the colonies of Spain revolted 
none were so eager to encourage the rebels ; and 
when the attempt at insurrection occurred in 
Canada none were more prominent actors than 
American citizens, under the name of ** sympa- 
thizers." 

Tin's, however, would not affect whatever merits 
there may bo in the plea. Assuredly there is no 
disposition in this country to lean in favour of 
turmoil ; but we cannot realize an act as that of 
rebellion or treason or piracy, simply because theae 
names are applied to it. We are told that in the 
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United States the people are tlie sovereign. Here is 
an act committed by many millions of this sovereign 
people ; against wliom do they rebel ? Can a sove- 
reign, or a large portion of a sovereignty, be a rebel ? 
In the usual meaning of our language rebellion is 
an act of the subject. Are, then, many millions of 
the sovereign people of the United States subjects, 
and to whom ? Who is the monarch so supreme 
that in comparison even the sovereignty of the 
people may be termed a rebel ? Is it the law ? 
But where is the law ? Assertions are not laws, 
nor yet ambitious theories, nor yet conceptions of 
advantage. Laws are enactments solemn, compre- 
hensible, on known and legible record. Where, 
then, is the law which the States of tlie South have 
broken? And if in America the Government be 
merely an agent, then, as there exists no law that 
forbids the secession of a State, against whom or 
what do they rebel ? 

It is true we are a loyal people, but ours is not 
the loyalty of those who hug the trappings of 
divine right ; ours is a loyalty based on reason, on 
experience, on full knowledge that in union with 
the advant^ageB of order we enjoy the blessings of 
liberty. And our love of liberty is so strong, that 
we cannot spurn the desire for it in others. Bo 
onr ignorance of the merits of this question ever so 
great, we behold a comitry of vast extent and large 
numbers earnestly desiring self-govenimeut. It 
threatens none, demands nothing, attacks no one, 
but wishes to rule iteelf, and desires to be " let 
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alone." Another portion of the aazne o uunli y, 
stronger and richer, asserts that it shall not ndl 
itself, nud proceeds to invade it with fire nil 
sword in the name of free institntions. 

Institutions mar be wi^e or beneficent, but wte 
imposed on a great people by force of arms wSI 
tliey be free institntions ? We feed a elsTe wdl, 
we clothe him, we attend to his health, we eai^ 
round him with protection — he eats and sleepe, 
grott-8 strong, and is full of empty laughter — yrt 
lie is a slave. There are no chains that clani 
upon his limbs — we have imposed fetters on his 
will. Slavery, then, is not material but ment^— 
not Ixindage of the man, but imprisonment of the 
man's mind. When the mind, the will, of a great 
people is restrained and directed by foive of 
others, .in what does it differ ftxim this ? What is 
liberty? Is it permission to grow cotton, or the 
privilege to live and trade ? These things mav be 
done in Abyssinia. There must be a something 
above, beyond these things — the freedom of a 
people's will. If this be denied, where will liberty 
be — in what will it consist ? That noblest of 
man's possessions was never yet allotted to him, as 
the gift of great armies coming upon his soiL 

Never yet have the strong invaded the w^eaker 

to impose liberty upon them. They who invite vm 
to sympathize with overwhelming force, or to 
approve the armed invasion of a free people, may 

invoke law, or compact, or grandeur, or trade 

they cannot beguile us with the name of hbertv. 
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la any other principle really involved in this 
contest? The people of the North might have 
resorted to force to emancipate the negi'o. Had 
they done so, all thoughtful men would have shud- 
dered at the probable consequences of attempting 
such a change by such means, — yet would have 
looked with respect on m magnanimoua a sacrifice. 
We have seen on ample evidence that no such 
object existed — that on, the contrary, the sole pur- 
pose of the war was to retain the South in the 
Union, and with it, to retain and to perpetuate 
Slavery in the Union, The Abolitionists would 
have us to believe the reverse of this; they tell us the 
reason, " that this war has not been proclaimed a 
war for the emancipation of the negro, specifically, 
was because the extent and magnitude of the issue 
tianscended the wants of any particular race, and 
had to do with the very existence of free society." 
This transcendental freedom is too ethereal for the 
present world. The words of Mr. Lincoln are less 
elaborate, they appear the truthful words of an 
earnest man. He, as President of the United 
States, not only abjured this as the object of the 
war, but, as we have seen, expressed his willingness 
that by an amendment to the Constitution, Slavery 
should be made irrevocable in the States, so far as 
the Federal power could extend. 

By this time, indeed, the true purpose of the war 
must be plain to any comprehension. It is simply 
the old ambition in a new guise. Formerly it 
filled the breast of one man ; when it impels a 
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sovereign people it caimot be leas selfish and mav 
be more repreliensible. Sovereigns, too, wbo hsTc 
gone forth to invade and subdue have atta<±«i 
other races and acted without di^uise. It re- 
mained for the present time to witness one part of 
the same people attempting to Bubjugate the other. 
Wliatever be the apology or the motiTe^the fact 
18 there. 

And beyond the question of any priucipl. i" 
issue, we have been told that we are iindei - 
|jeculiar obligation wliich we cannot righttullv ■■ ■ 
Gird — that there exists some fine, imperceptible tie 
that should be bmding upon us, upon our tbooghts, 
opinions, sympathies — that we are, indeed, the 
"natural allies" of the Northern power. In what 
consists the evidence of this natural alliance ; what 
fruit has it yielded by which it may be known ; 
what treatment have we received at the hands of 
the Union that shotdd leave ua under this sense <tf 
obligation, or awaken an eagerness on our part to 
see that Union restored? 

A French writer, Raymond, comments upon the 
singular fact that whilst bttween England and 
France but one serious quarrel lias occurred since 
1815, there have arisen during the same period 
twelve or thirteen most serious difficulties between 
the United States and ourselves. He makes the 
observation that when people play so often with 
fire it will end some day in a conflagration. !Now 
if these incessant difiiculties have arisen from faults 
of temper or au over-reaching spirit on our part, it 
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appears remarkable that such a disposition should 
not have affected our intercourse with France. 
When such qualities exist they are usually well 
known to the nearest neighbour. 

Since the period of American independence we 
have had two great ware. On each occasion we 
resisted great military empires in support of weaker 
powers who were struggling to maintain their 
independence. When thus employed we had some 
right to expect the sympathy, if nothing more, of 
those who have made the name of independence an 
object of idolatry. But throughout the whole of 
our sti'uggle with Napoleon the sympathy of the 
great majority in the United States was with the 
military despot, not with the free people ; and at 
length, when our strength waa supposed to be fully 
occupied, our " natural allies " took the opportunity 
to make war upon ns for reasons equally appUcable 
to France, and for the real purpose of taking from 
us some of our provinces. The other great war 
was with Russia — a war entered upon against 
every narrow calculation of interest, to prevent a 
weak power from being trampled down. All 
know with whom was then the sympathy of the 
United States; and Golovin^ who, as a Russian, 
should be a good authority, remarks that "the 
true secret of American sympatliy with Russia on 
that occasion was hatred of England," We have 
had minor wars with China, couducted on the 
jirinciple of throwing open to the world every 
advantage olttaiued by ourselves. On one occasion 
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we invited the cooperation of the American 
Government, but in vain, and every opportani^ 
was seized to thwart our policy. Even the 
Chinese know they may expect to see the flag of 
any other power in union with our owii, but never 
that of America. There was, indeed, a moment, 
when our men were falHng under a murderous 
fire, that for once au American was heard to 
declare that " blood was thicker than water." It 
would ill become ns to forget the noble conduct 
of Commodore Tatnall on that occasion. He 
was a Southerner, and is now a "traitor and a 
rebel." 

The Oregon boundary question was pushed to 
the very brink of war, when for peace' sake we 
were constrained to abandon our settlements upon 
and possession of the Columbia River. There 
was subsequently the Maine boimdary question. 
Let any one take the present map of the United 
States, and consider, as a matter of reason, whether, 
when peace terminated the revolutionary war, a 
boundary line would be so drawn as to sever our 
colonies in two, and this at a point where nothing 
existed of interest or value to the United States, 
That peace was negociated by Franklin. When 
the treaty on this subject was made by Lord Ash- 
burton, the Government of the United States was 
in possession of the map sent by Franklin to the 
French ministry, and deposited in their archives — 
a map authenticated by a note in his own hand- 
writing. On that map appeared a strong red ink 
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one drawn by Franklin's own hand, and referred 
to in his note. The Government was also pos- 
sessed of a map found in Jefferson's collection, on 
which again a similar red ink lino delineated the 
true boundary. Franklin's map was discovered by 
Mr. Jared Sparks, who, when forwarding it to the 
United States' Government, wrote thus : " The 
line is bold and distinct in every part, made with 
red ink. There is no other colouring on any part 
of the map. Imagine my surprise on discovering 
that this line was wholly south of the St. John's. 
It is exactly the line contended for by Great 
Britain, except that it concedes more than is 
claimed." All this evidence was produced before 
the Senate — Jefferson's map as well as Franklin's 
— -the two as Mr. Rives observed, *' coinciding 
minutely and exactly." Here was absolute proof 
of the truth. Yet it does not appear that any was 
found in that Senate to rise and say, " Let us do 
what is right ; we see in Franklin's own hand- 
writing — as though he had risen from the grave to 
instruct ub — what was the true boundary agreed 
to by hira ; let us obtain no advantage by conceal- 
ment of these maps, but seek what is just to dthera 
and honourable to ourselves." In the place of 
such sentiments, it appears to have been considered 
a clever thing to cajole a British negociator, and 
to sever Canada from New Brunswick. 

The boundaries of the waters have been disputed 
as well as those of the land, and there was the tem- 
pestuous question of the fisheries along the shores 
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although at the time the commissioners of the two 
countries were employed in drawing the boundary. 
The event might have kindled war between the 
two countries, had not the admiral on the station 
refrained from using his overwhelming force to 
throw the invaders into the sea. This remains on 
hand, a pending difficulty, for our offer of reference 
to an impartial power has not been accepted. 
When it reappears, the doctrine of tlie Ostend 
manifesto need but to be appHed, to demand 
Vancouver's Island as well as its little dependency. 
From this sketch of the treatment received by 
us from the Union it would hardly appear that we 
are placed under any obligation, or burthened with 
the duty to desire its continuation. Is there in 
the Iiistory of modern times, any instance of 
similar treatment received by one great power at 
the hands of another ? Nor does it appear likely 
to amend, now that the North has taken the rule 
into its own hands. No American could be 
unaware that the Morrill tariff would be a grievous 
injury to thia country. They know that with the 
exception of tobacco, taxed for the sole purpose of 
revenue, we receive their products free of duty. 
We hear of no one who cared to think of the 
gross injustice to us of this return. It would be 
just to imjKise on American cotton, to promote ita 
growth in India, the same duty they imposed on 
our iron to promote its manufacture in Pennsyl- 
vania. They know well we shall not do this. 
They inflict this injustice upon us in the firm 




telianoe that we diaU not irtaKrte, jost as il ii 
perpetrated cm the SonOi in tiie belief flmt Haj 

are helpleady fiut in the Unioa. 

The next meaaore taken bj the North wni tkl 
of Uockading the Soothem perta^ an act ai moa 
arlntmy power ; finr no one will pr e te nd tiial the 
Conatitation eonfen any aoch power on Ae G^ 
▼emmenty or that the law of the United Stafai 
permita thia pmuahment for treaaon. It is directfy 
oppoaed to the poaition taken by thanselvea le- 
oenily when the King of Naplea blockaded idid- 
lioua ports. It may be expedient to cofpy the 
Neapolitan king, but it cannot be right to aanrt 
principles, and reverse them, to aoit the con* 
venience of the hour. Nor, was it miknown at 
Washington how vast and helpless is the in- 
dustrial population in this country, in depend- 
ence on the cotton trade for daily bread. They 
could not be ignorant that a campaign, if victo- 
rious, would render a blockade unnecessary^ and 
that if unsuccessful it would be futile. Yet for 
the sake of this means of inflicting mere injnry 
and annoyance, they do not scruple to jeopardize 
the existence of some millions of our people. 

It was well known at Washington that the South 
would retaliate by privateering. Upon this we 
adopted the course of all imaginable the most 
beneficial to the North, for unless we had acknow- 
ledged the Southerners as belligerents we must 
have disputed the blockade. Yet because it did 
not chime in with the hmnour of the moment we 
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were visited with torrents of threats and abuse, — 
for what ? Because we were not desirous to hang 
certain American citizens, in order to please other 
American citizens, M'hen the colonies revolted 
against us, one of their first steps was to fit out 
privateers. This occurred before they claimed 
their independence, whilst they still admitted 
themselves to be subjects. We captured several 
but hung none as pirates, nor did our newspapers 
urge it. Yet now, when the people of the South 
do precisely what the Northerners did, — and what 
they are glorified for having done, — we are fiercely 
denounced because we will not adopt measures for 
the convenience of others, which we disdained 
when our own empire was at stake. 

Besides, the whole law of the Union is in 
accordance with the course we pursued. In the 
judgments of the Supreme Court, the United States 
V. Palmer, Mr. Justice Johnson ruled thus : — 
" When open war exists between a nation and its 
subjects, the subjects of the revolted country are 
no more liable to be punished as pirates than the 
subjects who adhere to their allegiance." Accord- 
ing to this, the highest American authority, we 
had equal right to treat the Northerners as pirates 
as the Southerners. In 1836 the Attorney- 
General of the United States gave this decision in 
the case of a Texian privateer ; " When a civil 
war breaks out in a foreign nation, and part of 
such nation erects a separate government, and the 
United States, thougli they do not acknowledge 
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tlie independence of the now govemment, do 
recognize the existence of a civil war between the 
contending parties, our courts uniformly regard 
each party as a belligerent nation in regard to 
acts done in right of war, and the parties con- 
cerned are not treated as pirates." The Nortliera 
party, in fact, demanded that we ehould recognize 
a state of war by admitting their blockade, and at 
the same time deny a state of war by treating 
Southern vessels aa pirates. 

Thus, there appears little prospect of amend- 
ment under the altered rule of the Union. Let 
any dispassionate American reflect on this history 
and ask himself the question, whether, if his own 
country had been thus treated for years by another 
power, there would have been created in his mind 
feelings of respect or of sympathy for that Govem- 
ment, or any ardent desire for its continuance ? 
There are some in this country who think the 
matter has already lasted too long and gone too 
far, and this feeling is general on the continent. 
No one can enter into conversation on the subject 
in Germany, without being told that this country 
will submit to any exaction and endure any 
affront at the hands of the United States, frcm 
fear of disturbance to trade. A sense of meanneas 
is attached to this which none can witness without 
pain, Whether this be merited or not, one thing 
is clear, that there results from the history nar- 
rated no ground for us to desire a continuance of 
the system which has produced such fruits to our- 
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selves, and assuredly no obligation of any kind to 
any party in the United States. 

The imputation hag indeed been thrown out in 
advance, that if we consider any interests of our 
own in the subject, we shall prove that cotton is 
really king over ua. Those who have expressed 
opinions differing from tlie present views of the 
North, are said to be ready to sacrifice any 
principle from sordid motives. This view is fio 
generally adopted that it raises the doubt, whether 
there are not many who are incapable of conceiv- 
ing that opinions may bo formed, on other than 
mercenary grounds. Had tliere been some great 
principle at stake, wo should probably have 
sacrificed cotton now as cheerfully as we sacrificed 
sugar before. No such principle originated the 
war, and it cannot be permitted to enlist it now, at 
convenience, to suit the exigencies of the day. It 
is possible we may be a sordid people without 
any consciousness of it, having no power to see 
ourselves; but there are certain historical facts of 
which it may be permissible to remind those who 
cast this imputation. 

When Spain depended for years on our will and 
power for her national existence, she could not 
have refused the island of Cuba or the fairest of 
her colonies, in small requital of such a debt. 
When Portugal was still more helplessly depend- 
ent—how easy to have accepted the enchanting 
island of Madeira ! Sicily, the ancient granary of 
Rome, was for a long period in our possession ; 
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no one will siippoBC that the King of Naples I 
strength to retake it. When we drove the French 
out of Egypt, who could have prevented our 
retaining, for ourselves, that stepping-stone to 
India ? Java was ours, the wealthiest island of 
the East, — there was no might in Holland that 
could have commanded us to leave it. \V hen we 
held the mouths of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
what power could have wrested from our hold the 
command of those classic streams? 'When India 
lay trembling for her mutiny, our revenge was 
not to denude of provinces, but to present to her 
princes the right of regal adoption. Nankin was 
ours, commanding that great central plain which 
contains sixfold the population of the United 
States,— no power could have ejected iis against 
oar will. For how long have we sailed fleets and 
lavished gold and given precious lives in hope to 
save from bondage fellow-men go poor they cannot 
even thank us ! These are not words or sneers, 
hut facts— facts that are as footsteps of the race in 
every quarter of the globe; — not those of men 
who were crawling in a sordid spirit. 

Since, then, it is clear, that we can find in this 
contest neither principle to be respected nor obliga- 
tion to be remembered, it remains justly open to 
consider what may bo the interest of this country 
in the case. We have, as we have been told, a 
" natural ally," but the selection made was not a 
happy one. The Northern section of the Union k 
the natural competitor and self-appointed 
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gonist of this country ; the Southern portion its 
natural ally- 
No part of the world can be found more admi- 
rably placed for exchanging with this country the 
products of industry to mutual advantage than the 
Southern States of the Union. Producing in 
abundance the material we chiefly require, their 
climate and the habits of the people indispose them 
to manufactures, and leave to be purchased pre- 
cisely the commodities we- have to sell. They 
have neither the means nor the desire to ent«r into 
rivalry with us. Commercially they offer more 
than the capabilities of another India, within a 
fortnight's distance from our shores. The capacity 
of a Southern trade, when freed from restrictions, 
may be estimated most correctly by comparison. 
The condition of those States resembles that of 
Australia, both non-manufacturing countries, with 
the command of ample productions to offer in ex- 
change for the imports they require. As a means 
of payment, cotton is equal to wool, or to gold. 

Our exports to the Australian colonies amounted 
in each of the years 1858 and 1859 to twelve 
millions. Estimating their population at 1,200,000 
this would give precisely £10 per head of popula- 
tion. The mmibers in the slave States by the 
last Census are rather more than twelve millions, 
and assuming that the four millions of negroes 
would require nothing imported from tbiscovmtry, 
there would remain eight millions of consumers. 
Our ex(x»rt8 tn the Union have averaged of late 
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years twenty millions; the trade is a station) 
one in amount, with a constant tendency to alter, 
to our dieadvantap^e, in the character of the artictcs 
composing it. This amount gives but 13^. per 
head of the population of the Union, a oontrast 
with that of some other countries by no meaoa 
unintelligible. The North controls the coimnerce 
of the country, and its poUcy is to exclude our 
manufactures as far as possible, in order to pro- 
mote its own and monopolize the Soiitlieru trade. 
The people of the North, %vhether manufacturera 
or nhipowners, regard us as rivals and competii 
tors, to be held back and cramped by all possiUi 
means. They possess the same element* as oOT= 
Bolves, coal, metals, ships, an aptitude for ma- 
chinery, energy, and industry, whilst the early 
obstacles of deficient capital aud scanty labour 
are rapidly disappearing. For many years they 
have competed with us in some manufactures in 
foreign markets, and their peculiar skill in the ( 
trivance of labour-saving machinery, daily 
creases the number of articles they pn 
cheaper than ourselves. 

Thus to one part of the world our exports tat 
at the rate of £10 per head, whilst those to the 
Union amount but to 13s. per head. Between 
these extremes what would be the natural position 
of the Southern trade, if unfettered by restrio- 
tions? It is clear, that if the slave States were 
to import from us at only half the Australian rate, 
they would then require double the amount of oui 
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existing exports to the entire Union. Have they 
the capabilities for a trade of this ^nagnitnde ? 

The exports of tlio Southern States to foreign 
countries were, lu 1860, 220 millions of dollars, that 
of cotton exported to the North, 38 millions ; and 
estimating those of other producte, sugar, tobacco, 
rice, hemp, lead, &c., also exported to the North 
at 40 milhons, this would give a total export of 
above GO millions sterling. The value of agri- 
cultural products imported from the North, is 
greatly over-estimated by those who take their 
impressions from the traffic on the Mississippi, for- 
getting how large is the proportion from the 
border slave States. Still there ia a large im- 
port of farm products from the free States. 
Flour passes both ways : in so vast a country 
the cost of transport governs local interests and 
leads to a leciprocatiiig movement in some com- 
modities. Assuming the impoils of farm products 
from the North and of foreign manufactures and 
products other than our own, to reach together 
20 millions, which is beyond our own calculations, 
there would remain 40 millions sterling to expend 
in manufactures such as we produce. 

Of the articles we export to the United States, 
about a third is composed of raw materials for 
Northern manufactures, such as coal, soda, ash, &c., 
or of others such as metals, to pass through a 
further stage of manufacture. Dividing the 
remainder in the ratio of population, we have five 
millions only as the amount at present taken by 
X 2 
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tbe Southern States. Thia would leave 35 millioiw 
as the amount of rnauufactures to he p»irclift8t>d bv 
them from the North, or, in other words, seven 
times the amount they are permitted to obtain faan 
this country. 

Again, the Northerners are the shipowners of 
the Union — our competitors on the seas. The 
people of the South, with abundant employment 
for tounage, have no aptitude for nautical affairs, 
nor desire to compete with our flag. One of the 
first measures of their new government was w 
ordain freedom of navigation. We have seeo 
what amount of justice towards this country was 
exhibited by the North in the Morrill tariff; 
auother instance occurs in its navigation laws. 
We admit the ships of the Union to our coasting 
and colonial trade, where they enjoy every ad%-an- 
tage in common with ourselves, and displace no 
inconsiderable amount of our own tonnage. In 
rettn-n, they exclude us from the great trade be- 
tween the Atlantic ports, and from that between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, on the pretext of term- 
ing a voyage of 14,000 miles a coasting trade. 

The literature of the Union is also exclusively 
Northern, and here we have eucounteired a con- 
stant refusal of international copyright. Although 
our authors might plead that, up to a recent date 
they had been the instructors, and in so far the 
benefactors of America — this gives no concern. 
Their thoughts — in which the inherent right of 
man's ownership is clearly as great as in that of 
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property he may never have eeen^theBO are 
pirated at once. The Northerners are also the 
inventors and patentees of tte Union. On this 
subject we find the following passage in De Bow's 
' Industrial Resources :' " The patentee, if a citizen 
or a resident alien, [Jays into the hands of the Com- 
missioners for his patent 30 dollars. If a foreigner 
resident abroad, the tax is 300 dollars, but a 
British subject must pay the sum of 50O dollars. 
The great distinction in the last case shows clearly 
from what quarter the severest competition with 
our own arts was expected." It seems to show 
more than this — a remarkable injustice to that 
Bntish subject, who might have no reason to com- 
plain that he was charged more than sixteen times 
as much as a resident, hut who certainly may com- 
plain that he should be charged nearly seventy per 
cent more than a Frenchman or other foreigner. 

Thus the more the subject is investigated the 
plainer it becomes, that we have received from the 
Union as little justice in affairs of commerce as 
consideration in general politics. It is much to be 
regretted that after independence was achieved it 
should ever have been adopted as the general 
policy, to create a feeling of nationality by the 
means of instilling hatred of this country. In 
many minds all this has passed away. There are 
at the present day numliere of Americans who 
esteem our institutions even though preferring 
their own. There is a strong tendency in the 
literary mind of America to draw closer to this 
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oountry : these are, howeveTy bat a faandiii] to Ae 
multitude, nor is their voioe ever heard in direek- 
ing the policy of the Union. The mind mnj be 
with us, but the mass is not — 4he power is not— 
the policy is not 

Reverting to the trade of the Sbniheni StalBi» 
it seems strange that a people whose oommeroe k 
80 extended as to reach exports of 60 miffion 
sterling, should not be permitted to regulate fiir 
themselves so vast a trade. How many of the 
kingdoms of Europe might be added together 
without equalling the sum. Not leas atrange it it 
that a trade of such enormous nuignitade should 
be so fettered, as only to permit an eighth part of 
the manufactures required, to be received jBrcnn om^ 
selves. When the colonies rebelled, their expoiii 
were not as many shillings as these are pounds, 
yet they deemed themselves of sufficient import- 
ance to make their own fiscal regulations. Why 
the same rule should not apply in a case so much 
stronger, is not apparent. This, however, is very 
apparent, that the industrial interests of this 
country would be benefited in the highest degree, 
by any event that should terminate the policy of 
exclusion so long practised against us, and which, 
under the unrestricted rule of the present protec- 
tionist party, is about to be converted into a prac- 
tical prohibition of all our leading manufactures. 

We have seen that any restoration of the Union 
by force is hardly to be considered a possibility'^ ; 
yet it may be well to consider the probable poli- 
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tical effects of tliat event if it should be accom- 
plished. There would at ouce be a prevailing 
desire to obliterate painful recollections and win 
back the good will of the South. What bribe 
should be spared for an object, of such importance ? 
Spain has given grave offence ; the Munroe doe- 
trine may be easily extended to St. Domingo. 
Cuba would be a very convenient peace-offering 
— gratifying to the ambition of all — something to 
divert the thoughts from brooding on the debt in- 
curred. The extension of slavery would probably 
be one of the first-fruits of a restored Union ; and 
this in addition to various measures for its increased 
protection. The Abolitionists are now in favour, 
they are useful, tliey give an impetus, they work 
in the common direction ; but the moment they 
ceased to be needed, they would be cast aside and 
thrust back to the position they have hitherto 
occupied in the esteem of Northern politicians. 

A atill more important consequence would be 
far from improbable. There would be within the 
Union 500,000 men to disband and cast adrift. 
The republic, as we know, had a narrow escape 
from destruction, when at the end of the revolu- 
tionary war the small force then existing was dis- 
banded. On reflection there will appear a most 
formidable danger, iu suddenly turning loose upon 
the country half a million of armed men, part 
elated with victory, part embittered with defeat. 
For some of these employment would he desirable. 
Thy ronquest of Canada has been twice seriously 
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attempted, and the fact is remarkable that it should, 
have been one of the first efibrte of the rcvoltajh 
colonies. The desire for its possession rarevp 
seems to liave been long absent, and but a few ' 
months ago was plainly expressed by the Prime 
Minister of the Northern government. When a 
victory was recently supposed to be won, the i 
thought of triumphant ardour eeems to have 1 
to invade Canada. The Western States after i 
cuing the Mississippi, would re-aesert the ina 
venience of leaving the St. Lawrence ui the ba 
of a foreign power. Those who appear to sknddi 
at the idea of such a war may well consider i 
serious probability that this would result f rom i 
triumphant restoration of the Union. 

Its effect on the pohtics of the country may 
readily be imagined. Aheady the macliiuery of 
government has been several times on the point of 
arriving at a dead stop. In the session of 1859^ 
no less than forty-four ballots were requindj 
before a speaker of the House of RepreBentativ^ 
could be chosen, legislative action remaininff m 
suspense. In 1855, nine weeks were wasted in tbe 
unseemly spectacle of party contests for the 
speakership. And if this has already occurrod, 
what is likely to be the working of the machine 
when part of the members are intiamed with 
victory and the rest actuated by former liatred 
now rendered more intense by the humiliation of 
defeat. 

A (juestion wimld iiimiediaf^'ly present 
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calculated to rouse animosity to the highest pitch. 
After conquering the South, it would be infatua- 
tion to withdraw the troops entirely, and leave 
behind the arms and munitions of the defeated 
party. All history teachea how arduous is the 
task of extinguishing the last embers of civil war 
— ^the pertinacity with which when trampled down 
they continue to smoulder and struggle to revive. 
The craving for revenge becomes in many minda a 
stronger stimulus than the first impulse to action, 
and those are seldom wanting who have suflPered 
enough in fortunes or affections to feel the full 
power of this passion. Ordinary prudence would 
require that the country should be disarmed and 
held down by ganisons, till all this had leisure 
slowly to disappear. The cost of such garrisons 
would be enormous; the West would be impatient 
of taxation for such an object — pustoms duties 
could yield no surplus to meet it, and but one 
course would remain — that the South should defray 
the expenditure resulting from its own act. Here, 
then, high-spirited men, stung with humiliation, 
would be assembled in Congress to discuss and 
vote the taxing of themselves, to pay for their own 
subjugation and to support the garrisons required 
to maintain their own subjection. 

It would appear, therefore, that even were it 
possible to effect the present object of the North — 
such a victory would prove in the end more 
disastrous than defeat. It would probably be 
followed by a foreign war — free institutions would 
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ceaBo to be practicable — a military hero would 
take, as a dictator, the seat that Washington filled 
ae father of the country — the former evils inci- 
dental to the Union would returu with redoubled 
force — and the prospect of the future would he 
that of a fresli outbreak at no distant period, to 
repeat all the present calamities. 

What then will be the probable results of a 
separation iuto two powers ? To those great 
advantages it would aflbrd to the South which 
may be inferred from the previous inquiries, there 
would be added some collateral benefits. Hitherto 
the South, practically, has been deprived of a 
metropolis — tlurown back to the outskirts of civili- 
zation, as a huge assemblage of limbs witliout a 
head. The existence of a distinct metropolis of its 
own, would draw together men of eminence iu 
science and art — form a literary society — concen- 
trate the feeble rays of scattered intelligence — and 
act as a centre from which would radiate a refining 
influence of learning and taate. 

The change would also lead to a great ext^naaoii 
of minor manufactures, existing at present on a 
comparatively narrow scale. This would afford 
that employment to the poorer white class, so 
dcploiftbly needed. But the great and certain 
advantages are those which would come at onco 
into force. Tho people of the South would cease 
io be tributary. The cost of their govemmottt 
would be expended on their own soil. They 
would be liberated from the trammels now imposed 
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on their industry. They would escape from a 
sense of injoetice. It would no longer be neces- 
sary to struggle for territory or plunge into bar- 
barism, in order to maintain the balance of poli- 
tical power. Slavery, ceasing to be an affair of 
embittered politics, would come within the reach 
of reason's voice, and stand out face to face with 
that great power — public opinion — against which 
it cannot ultimately ]irevail. 

To the Northern power, though there might be 
no apparent gain, there would not be less real 
advantage. Before conBidering the nature and 
extent of this, it may be well to weigh the difficul- 
ties which the supporters of the Union hold to be 
insuperable. Unquestionably there will be serious 
inconveniences, for what change, however bene- 
ficial, can be effected that will injure no interest or 
be liable to no drawback ? But the evils com- 
monly alleged appear greatly exaggerated by 
excited apprehensions. It has been contended 
that to Hve in peace will be irapoemble with only 
a river, the Ohio, as the boundary between two 
independent powers. But between the United 
States and Canada the boundary is for some dis- 
tance simply an imaginary air line ; from this 
no diffieulty eneuee. 

Again, we hear in strong terms that the Western 
States will never permit the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, the outlet of their products, to remain in the 
hands of a foreign power. But the Western 
States will soon be reconciled to that which they 
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find it impossible to avoid, nor have they anx 
difficulty in permitting this in another direction. 
The St. La^vrence is the outlet of the greater pMl 
of that region, and the growth of population in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, and around the 
border of the lakes, renders tins more prominent 
every year. Yet the possession of that river by a 
foreign power has neither checked their progress 
nor disturbed their peace. And how many 
separate powers are there on the Rhine, with its 
outlet in Holland — bow many on the Danule, 
with its raoutlia in the hands of Turkey ? Tlie 
only force in the objection lies in the supposition, 
by the Americans themselves, that they are unable 
to live in harmony under the same conditiona ns 
the people of Europe. If this be so, the cure 
should be, not in perpetuating such a condition, 
but in removing the causes that have prodncetl 
this effect on the national character. 

It ia true that the severance of the Southern 
States may diminish for a time the commerce of 
some districts, but in a few years — but a moment 
in the lifetime of a nation^that trade will un- 
doubtedly become greater than before. No poli- 
tical change will bar out enterprise and capital 
from obtaining the lion's share. To end the 
exploded system of protection, would check for a 
time the growth of some branches of industry ; but 
nothing can prevent the North from becoming a 
great manufacturing power — eventually perhaps 
the greatest of industrial powers. Manufactures 




are a question of coal and energy. The Northern 
Stiitee have more coal in one of many fields than 
exists in the whole .of Europe — and of energy 
assuredly there is no lack. The change would be 
simply this — progress would be retarded for a 
time — for a few years — to be more sure and 
Bouud throughout all the future history of the 
nation. 

And against this there would be a political 
result of the change that appears of inestimable 
value. The Northerner has been practically 
excluded from the rule of bis own country. 
Through the Southern party alliance, in many most 
important districts, the foreign element had come 
to have the casting vote, the deciding political 
power. This in New York is with the Irish, in 
Pennsylvania with the Germans. Large regions 
in the West are becoming altogether foreign. 
Can this be a desirable condition in which to 
maintain the political status of any country ? It 
seems to conflict sorely with that spirit of nation- 
ality — 80 vehement in words, and apparently so 
indifferent to facts. 

This overgrown foreign element has exercised a 
most injurious influence in the North in several 
directions- What is there so humiliating to the 
United States, or so baneful to its people, as the 
condition into which its press has fallen ? But 
the most violent of these papers— those whicli 
delude the popular mind and sully the national 
character — are most of them conducted by 
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foreigners, frequently men who in their own 
oonntries would asBoredly not have been selected 
as popular instructors. The American is acutely 
sensitive to a word of criticism ' ezpreaaed by a 
foreigner; yet he permits shoals <^ ihe loweit 
order of foreigners to influence the press of iha 
country y and become the political instroctors of hii 
people. 

The great evil which is apprehended by ihe 
North as the result of a separation is undoubtedly 
the loss of dominion. It has been urged that no 
reasoning would ever satisfy an Eng^Iishman that 
it might be well to part with India or the other 
possessions of the empire, and Ihus come wilhin 
the dimencdons of a third-rate power. But the 
argument, like so many others we have examined, 
although specious, is not applicable to the fewsts. 
The British Islands are small, densely peopled; 
the Northern States are vast, and to this day, to a 
large extent, are rather occupied than inhabited. 
The one needs room for its people, the other 
people for its space. The man who owns a great 
mansion of which half the rooms are empty, and 
who inhabits but a comer, can hardly be compared 
with another whose family has grown too large 
for his modest dwelling. If England, like the 
Northern States, had been three thousand miles 
across, we should have made our India at home. 

Let us, indeed, see what would still be the extent 
of the Northern power, assuming that the whole of 
the slave States depart, and should even take with 
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them the territories of New Mexico and Arizona, 
in which slavery exists. There are now nineteen 
free States, of which the area is 093,684 square 
miles, and there are six territories which, ex- 
cluding those named, comprise an area of 1,168,000 
miles. Thus the total magnitude of the Northern 
power would be 2,1(31,684 square miles. Now 
the combined dimensions of four of the five g^eat 
European powers are together 625,000 square 
miles. Thus the Northern territory would be 
three times as large as that of four of the great 
powers of the world together. 

There are eight kingdoms of Europe of which 
the population in 1850 was 20 millions, the same 
as tliat of the Northern States. Of these the 
combined area is 120,000 square miles. Hence 
the domain of the Nortliem power would be 
eighteen times as large as that of eight European 
kingdoms joined together. Again, France is not 
considered a small country, and it would he twelve 
times as large as France. This seems a strange, 
disordered appetite for mere space, and not a 
reasonable desire for that degree of magnitude 
which an independent power ought really to 
possess. 

There appears an illustration in this of the 
views already expressed, how far the Union has 
distorted the standard of dimension. It seems to 
have thrown a mist, a glare over the public mind, 
obscuring all realities. Any American will admit 
that the dimensions of France are ample for a 
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foreigners, frequently men who in their own 
countries would assuredly not have been selected 
as popular instructors. The American is acutely 
sensitive to a word of criticism expressed hy a 
foreigner; yet he permits shoals of the lowest 
order of foreigners to influence the press of the 
country, and become the political instructors of his 
people. 

The great evil which is apprehended by the 
North as the result of a separation is undoubtedly 
the loss of dominion. It has been urged that no 
reasoning would ever satisfy an Englishman that 
it might be well to part with India or the other 
possessions of the empire, and thus come within 
the dimensions of a third-rate power. But the 
argument, like so many others we have examined, 
althougli specious, is not applicable to the facts. 
The British Islands arc small, densely peopled; 
the Northern States are vast, and to this day, to a 
large extent, arc rather occupied than inhabited. 
The one needs room for its people, the other 
people for its space. The man who owns a great 
mansion of which half the rooms are empty, and 
who inhabits but a corner, can hardly be compared 
with another whose family has grown too larc^e 
for his modest dwelling. If England, like the 
Northern States, had been three thousand miles 
across, we should have made our India at home. 

Let us, indeed, see what would still be the extent 
of the Northern power, assuming that the whole of 
the slave States depart, and should even take with 
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them the territories of New Mexico and Arizona, 
in which slavery exists. There are now nineteen 
free States, of which the area is 993,684 square 
miles, and there are six territories which, ex- 
cluding those named, comprise an area of 1,168,000 
miles. Thus the total magnitude of the Northern 
power would be 2,161,684 square miles. Now 
the combined dimensions of four of the live great 
European powers are together 625,000 square 
miles. Thus the Northern territory would be 
three times as large as that of four of the great 
powers of the world together. 

Tliere are eight kingdoms of Europe of which 
the population in 1850 was 20 millions, the same 
as that of the Northern States. Of these the 
combined area is 120,000 square miles. Hence 
the domain of the Northern power would be 
eighteen times as large as that of eight European 
kingdoms joined together. Again, France is not 
considered a small country, and it would be twelve 
times as large as France. This seems a strange, 
disordered appetite for mere space, and not a 
reasonable desire for that degree of magnitude 
which an independent power ought really to 
possess. 

There appears an illustration in this of the 
views already expressed, how far the Union lias 
distorted the standard of dimension. It seems to 
have thrown a mist^ a glare over the public mind, 
obscuring all realities. Any American will admit 
that the dimensions of France are ample for a 
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foreig^ners, frequently men who in their own 
cotintrips would assuredly not have been selected 
aa popular instructors. The American is acutely 
sensitive to a word of criticism expressed by a 
foreigner ; yet lie permits shoals of the lowest 
order of foreigners to influence the press of the 
country, and become the political instructors of his 
people. 

The great evil which is apprehended by the 
North as the result of a separation is undoubtedly 
the loss of dominion. It has been urged that no 
reasoning would ever satisfy an Englishman that 
it might bo well to part with India or the other 
possessions of the empire, and thus come ■within 
the dimensions of a third-rate power. But the 
argument, like so many others we have examined, 
although specious, is not applicable to the facta. 
The British Islands are small, densely peopled ; 
the Northern States are vast, and to this day, to a 
large extent, are rather occupied than inhabited. 
The one needs room for its people, the other 
people for its space. The man who owns a great 
mansion of which half the rooms are empty, and 
who inhabits but a corner, can hardly be compared 
with another whose family has grown too larg^ 
for his modest dwelling. If England, like the 
Northern States, had been three thousand miles 
across, we shoxild have made our India at home. 

Let us, indeed, see what would still bo the extent 
of the Northern power, assuming that the whole of 
the slave States depart, and should even take with 
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them the territories of New Mexico and Arizona, 
in which slavery exists. There are now nineteen 
free States, of which the area is 993,684 square 
miles, and there are six territories which, ex- 
cluding those named, comprise an area of 1,168,000 
miles. Thus the total magnitude of the Northern 
power would be 2,161,684 square miles. Now 
the combined dimensions of four of the five great 
European powers are together 62 5,000 square 
miles. Thus the Northern territory would he 
three times as large as that of four of the great 
powers of the world together. 

There are eight kingdoms of Europe of which 
the population in 1850 was 20 millions, the same 
as that of the Northern States, Of these the 
combined area is 120,000 square miles. Hence 
the domain of the Northern power would be 
eighteen times as large as that of eight European 
kingdoms jomed together. Again, France is not 
considered a small country, and it would be twelve 
times as large as France. This seems a strange, 
disordered appetite for mere space, and not a 
reasonable desire for that degree of magnitude 
which an independent power ought really to 



There appears an illustration in this of the 
views already expressed, how far the Union has 
distorted the standard of dimension. It seems to 
have thrown a mist, a glare over the public mind, 
obscuring all realities. Any American will admit 
that the dimensions of France are ample for a 
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^ great power, yet as a Unionist lie plunges into 

the horrors of civil war, because his ootintry with 
half the population of France would be reduced to 

I twelve times the size. These are dreams of a 

nation's youth. How few have not had to put 

) away early dreams, and narrow thoug^ht to lea 

alluring realities ! 

# Was there in this sufficient cause that men 

should proceed to destroy each other? At the 
best, when accepted as a sad and stem necessity, 
war is but a form of legalized and organized 

: murder. At the best it is pilaable to see the 

; human mind contriving how most effectnallj to 

^ destroy our fellow-men. But civil war, betweeo 

those of the same tonguci of the same lineage, nay, 
often of the same household, in this there is indeed 
wickedness and woe. Nor is it less deplorable 
when sought by those who profess to be disciplec 
of Him who bid his follower to put up his sword 
into its sheath, and taught that the inheritance oi 
the earth is to the meek. Nor is it less to be con- 
demned when they are the sons of rebels, who are 
so bitterly indignant at rebellion — the worshippers 
of independence, who so detest it when claimed, by 
other voices than their own. Lamentable, the 
judgment which affirms that after the rebellion is 
crushed the Union shall issue forth " unchangeable 
and unchanged." A skilful workman may repair 
some broken vase — the pieces may be cunningly 
arranged — spread over with a new enamel. But 
the value is gone. There is now a thing of 
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cemented fragments — its worth in the power to 
deceive. When a Union of strong men is broken, 
no workman's skill can mend it. With blood it 
may be smeared ; but the shedding of linman 
blood has no virtue that will cement. 

In truth no real Union has existed in America. 
Such can alone be fornicd of elements that will 
combine and coalesce ; when discordant and repul- 
sive there may be an aggregation — a Union there 
cannot be. Oil and water may be commingled 
but they cannot be united. Mutual interests may 
form a union — reciprocal afiection — sympathetic 
feeling — some great and common object of desire 
or dread. When these have no existence, but in 
their place are incompatibility and repugnance — 
men may be connected by the letter of the law, or 
fettered by resistless force — but to call this a Union 
is to deny the principle and the essence, and delude 
ourselves with the sound of a name. 

And this loss of territory, regarded as so great 
an evil as to overshadow every other consideration, 
is it really an unalloyed evil ; may there be no 
coimtervailing and still greater good ? Is it not a 
nobler ambition to aim at individual greatness, 
than to boast in some share of partnership in mag- 
nitude ? The South by the severance renders itself 
incomplete as a community. It will be left with- 
out a navy or marine, with few artisans, little 
science, no literature. Were the Nortli moving 
away, this might indeed be urged ns a grievance 
and contested as the excision of part of a svetem 
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eeeential to the well-being of the rest. But tlic 
Northern power reniftins in full posBession of every 
attribute of a great nation. And thoae Americans 
in this country, wlio tliotigb remote from the popu- 
lar current yet sympathize with its movement — 
may do well to recollect, as they shrink from tliia 
narrowing of former views — that when the British 
empire was lessened bo greatly hy tbo iDdcpend- 
ence of the colonies, there were earnest men in 
this country who believed and mourned that its 
glory bad departed for ever. For the dark pre- 
dictions of tliat period there was some excuse, for 
they were uttered when looking into the gloom of 
an unknown future. Now, who does not know 
that the darkness of that era was followed by a 
dawn that has widened ever since — not no- 
chequered by transient clouds — yet ever growing 
clearer and brighter to this very day ? 

If this has followed a similar event in our case 
— why may it not also with the North ? Had we 
succeeded in om- effort, so similar to their own — 
bad we subdued aud retained the colonies for ten, 
twenty years more — none can beheve that real 
advantage would have accrued. The expense, the 
heartburnings, the distrust, the turmoil inevitable 
afterwards, would have been equally disastrous to 
both. In every sense, the anticipated evil has 
proved an actual good. And there are stronger 
reasons to foresee the same result in the present 
instance. The colonies exercised on us no influence 
for evil — enforced no compromifies of principl& — had 
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no comipting effect on public opinion. But slavery, 
however it may be with those nurtured to quiescence 
— must needs act poisonously — when injected into 
the veins and incorporated with the system of 
communities that are free. Can the event bo alto- 
gether evil that removes an influence such as 
this? 

In that work in which, under the surface of a 
playful fancy, such true wisdom may be found — 
Washington Irving wrote thus : " Happy is that 
nation which, compact, united, loyal in all its parts 
and concentrated in its strength, seeks no idle and 
unprofitable acquisition of ungovernable territory 
— which, content to be prosperous and happy, has 
no ambition to be great. It is like a man, well 
organized in all his system, sound in health, and 
fiill of vigour ; unencumbered by useless trappings 
and fixed in an unshaken attitude. But the nation, 
insatiable of territory, whose domains are scat- 
tered, feebly united and weakly organized, is 
like a senseless miser, sprawling among golden 
stores, open to every attack, and unable to defend 
the riches ho vainly endeavours to overshadow." 

There is something in tliis that carries convio- 
tion to the reason. The time has arrived when 
the North, by the removal of discordant elements, 
may really become within itaelf this " happy nation 
— compact — united — loyal in all its parts and con- 
centrated in its strength." The very condition 
thus pictured for his country's good by the ablest 
of her writers, — the choicest spirit of her sons — 
T 2 
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that condition is now witliin her reach. And is 
the calamity that brings it really to be deplored 
when it comes — it may be rudely in its form — yet 
if we may use the words — when it cornea " with 
tealing on its wings ?" 

Here is this vast Northern territory, extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific^ — ^with noble har- 
bours on either coast, linked by a chain of inland 
oceans— with a cHraate that sustains the energr of 
man — a soil fruitful in grain — beneath it, mineral 
store of future riches beyond our calculation. Yet 
over this there was a danger ever impending — a 
dark sullen cloud hung lowering always. Slavery 
was there, to clash with emotions of honest pride 
— millions of slaves in the nation, to baffle the 
thirst for nationality — the very name of Union had 
something hollow in its sound ; slavery was dis- 
union, discordance at the core. 

And what is the calamity that has befallen this 
people ? All these elements remain — they wait to 
be developed. All those mines of coal, of irou of 
copper, of gold — mills, and looms, and forges — 
ships cleaving the waters of remotest seas — men 
vigorous, inventive, indomitable, alert to mould or 
master every change of fortune— all these remain. 
And slavery is gone. That old dark cloud is 

swept away. Now, through this wide dominion 

a seventh of the globe's circumference — all may 
indeed assert life, liberty, and the pursuit of lianpi- 
ness, nor fear that men shall mock them. At last 
it is possible to be a nation — and rising out of this 
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convulflion with manly reaolve— to achieve that 
true greatnesB of worth and deeds till now so poorly 
represented by the empty boast of magnitude. 

We conclude that the Federal compact has ceased 
to benefit the people of the United States, and is 
wholly incajiable of being restored. We have seen 
that those Southern States which were parties to 
it, entered it of their free will as sovereign, inde- 
pendent powers, and possess now the right to 
withdraw from it by passing an ordinance of con- 
vention. Upon the States since admitted, and 
void of this inherent right, all the powers of the 
rest have been conferred. In this view the South- ■ 
em States have merely exercised a just constitu- 
tional light. Nor can we fail to consider that 
their course in its nature is one prompted and 
sanctioned by every tradition reverenced, or poli- 
tical principle hitherto professed, in America, 
Hence the attempt to subdue them, we hold to be 
not only hopeless of accomplishment — incapable, 
were it effected, of attaining the objects professed 
—but also based ou a denial of just political rights. 
It appears to us simply the attempt of a majority, 
in vij'tue of its power, to exercise its despotic 
wUl. 

And further it appears, from the authorities 
and evidence examined, that the present form of 
government in the United States is essentially 
wanting in the elements of durability — that al- 
though ]X)werful when expressing the passions of 
the people, it is powerless when attempting to 
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control them. We see that with the restoration of 
the Union, were it a possible thing-, -would be 
restored, and with aggravated force, those elements 
which have caused the degeneracy apparent to all 
observers. In Washington's farewell address are 
these words : '^ Observe good faith and justice to all 
nations, cultivate peace and harmony with aU. It 
will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and at no 
distant period a great nation, to give to mankind 
the too novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence/' This 
advice has not been followed. The example the 
United States have really given to mankind is, as 
we have seen, so opposed to it, that any well- 
wisher of the American people may welcome for 
their sakes an event that may change the direction 
of their course, and enable them to adopt the 
words of their patriot hero as a guide to follow — 
not to spurn. 

Whoever desires to flatter, may chime in with 
the humour of the hour — but sincerely desiring 
their true greatness we express earnestly — ^be it 
ever so erroneously — the clear conviction that 
nothing is more essentail to the real welfare of the 
American people than a termination of the Ameri- 
can Union. 
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Whek, in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for oni) people to dissolve tlie political Itauds 
which have connected tliera with another, and to as- 
sume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal stjition to which the laws of nature and of nature's 
God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind requires that they should decUre the causes wldch 
impel them to the separation, 

We hold these truths to be self-evident : that idl men 
are created eqmU ; that they are endowed by tlioir Creator 
with certain unalienable rights ; that among tliese are life, 
liberty, and Uie pursuit of liappinees ; tliat to secure these 
rights, govermuents are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed ; that 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to 
alxiUsh it, and to institute a new government, laying its 
fomidation on such priucipleu, and organizing its powers in 
auch form, as to them ahidl seem most hkely to effect their 
oaTEity and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
(^venimeutd long established should not be changed for 
light and transient causes ; and, accordiugly, all experience- 
halh shown that mankind are mure disj)osc'd (o suffer, wliOe 
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evils are sufFerablo, than to right themselves by aboUshit^ 
the fomiB to wliich they are accustomed. But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce them under aheo- 
lute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw 
off such government, and to provide new guards for their 
future security. Such has been the patient suiTerance of 
these colonies, and such is now the necessity which con- 
strains them to alter their former syetems of government. 
The history of the present Eing of Great Britain is a his- 
tory of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in 
direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny over 
these States. To prove this, let facts be submitted to a 
canthd world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome 
and necessary for the pubhc good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of iuune- 
diate and pressing importance, unless suspended in their 
operation till Ids assent should be obtained ; and when ao 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodatJon 
of large districts of people, unless those people would relin- 
quish the riglit of representation in the I^egislatnre ; a 
right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at plat^ee un- 
usual, uncomfortable, and diatiint irom the de]>uatory of 
their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing Uhud 
into compliance with his measures. 

Ho has dissolved repn.'senttttive houses repeatedly, fijr 
op]x)sing, witli manly timuiess, his Invasions on the rigfatti 
of the people. 

He has refused^or a long time, alter such dissolutiooo; 
to cwiise others to l>o elected ; whereby the legishitive 
powers, incaj)ablc of aniiihilatiun, liave returned to tfio 
peiiple at large for their eiLcrcisc ; the !;ftatc remahuog, in 
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the mean time, exposed to all the dangers of iuvaaion from 
without, and oonvidaioiiB within. 

He hus endeavoured to prevent the popnlation of these 
Stat«3 ; for that purpose obstructing the laws for natu- 
ralization of foreigners ; refusing to pass others to encourage 
their migrationa hither, and raising the couditions of new 
appropriations of lands. 

He has obetnicted the administration of justice, by re- 
fusing his assent to laws for establishing judimiy powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone for tlie 
tenure of then- offices, and the amount and payment of 
their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new ofBces, and sent 
hither swarms of ofBwrs, to haraas our people and eat out 
their substance. 

Ho 1)03 kept among us, in times of peace, standing 
armies, without the consent of our legislatures. 

Ho has affected to render the military indeftendent of, 
and superior to, the civil power. 

He lias combined with others to subject us to a jurisdic- 
tion foreign to our Constitution, and unacknowledged by 
our laws; giving his assent to their acta of pretended 
legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us : 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment 
for any murders which they should commit on tlie iuluk- 
bibints of these States : 

For cutting off our trade with all ports of the world : 
m For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

For depriving ns, in many cases, of the benetits of Irial 
by jury : 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pn> 
tended oSences : 

For abolishing the free ayptein of Enghsh hiws in n 
neighbouring pniviuce, ostubiishuig therein an arbitrary 
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govemiueiit, nud enlarging ita botui<:laries, so a8 to render 
it at one*! au example imd fit instnuneiit for introducing 
the same absolute rule into .these ralomeB : 

For takiiig away our eharterB, abolisliing our most valu- 
able laws, aud altering fundamentally the forms of oar 
govenimenta : 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring thera- 
eelves invested with power to legislate for us in all cases 
whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out 
of liis protection, and waging wttr against ua. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, Immed 
oup towns, and destroyed the lives of our i>eople. 

He is, at this time, transporting iai^o armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, desolation, 
and tyranny, already begim with circumstances of cruelty 
and perfidy scarcely paralleled iu the most bM'barous ages, 
aud totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on 
the high seas, to bear arms against their country, to became 
the executioners of tlieir friends and brethren, or to fall 
tliemselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections among us, aud hae 
endeavoured to bring on the iuhabitauts of our frontiers tJie 
merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is 
an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and con- 
ditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned 
for redress in the most humble terms : our reiwated peti- 
tione have been answered only by rejieatcd injury. A 
prince whose character is thus marked by every act which 
may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a &ee 
people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our Britisb 
brethruu. We have warned them, I'rotn time to time, of 
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' ftttempta by their LogisLiture tn oxtfind an imwarrantaUe 
jurisdiction over ua. We have reminded them of tlie eir- 
ciimstances of our emigration and settlement here. We 
have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and 
we have conjured them, by the ties of onr common kindred, 
to disavow these Tisurpations, which would inevitably inter- 
rupt our connections and correepondenca They, too, Iiave 
been deaf to the Toice of justiee and of consanguinity. We 
must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which denoimces 
our separation, and hold theoi, as we hold the rest of man- 
kind, enemies in war, in peace firiends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States 
of America, in General Congress assembled, appealing to 
the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the name, and by authority of the good 
people of those colonies, solemidy publish and declare, that 
these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, Fbee 
and Independent States ; that they are absolved from 
all allegiance to the British cronn, and that all political 
connection between them and the ii^tate of Great Britain is, 
and ought to be, totally dissolved ; and that, as Ireo and 
independent States, they have full power to levy war, con- 
clude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and 
to do all other acts and things which independent States 
may of right do. And for the support of this declaration, 
witli a firm reUance on tho protection of Divine Providence, 
wo mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honour. 

John Hancock. 

Josiah Bartlett, 

William Whipple. 

Matthew Thornton. 

Saiiiu<.'l Adams, 

John Adams, 

Robert Treat Paine, 

Elbridge Gerry. 
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Ehode Island^ ^c. 



Connecticut , 



New York . 



New Jersey , 



Pennsylvania 



Delaware 



Maryland . 



Virginia , . 



Stephen Hopkins^ 
William EUery. 

Eoger Sherman, 
Samuel Huntington, 
William Williams, 
I Oliver Wolcott 

William Floyd, 
Philip Livingston, 
Francis Lems, 
Lewis Morri& 

Richard Stockton, 
John Witherspoon, 
. Francis HopKnson, 
John Hart, 
Abraham Clark. 

Robert Morris, 
Benjamin Bush^ 
Benjamin Franklin, 
John Morton, 
George Clvmer, 
James Smith, 
George Taylor, 
James Wilson, 
George Ross. 

Csesar Rodney, 
George Read, 
Thomas M*Kean. 

Samuel Chase, 

William Paca, 

Thomas Stone, 

Charles Carroll, of Carrollton. 

[George Wythe, 
Richard Henry Lee, 
Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Harrison, 
Thomas Nelson, Jun., 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
Carter Braxton. 
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North Carolina 



South Carolina . . 



Qeorgia .... 



I William Hooper, 
Joseph Hewes, 
John Penn, 

Edward Rutledge, 
Thomas Heyward, Jmu, 
Thomas Lynch, JmL, 
Arthur Middleton. 

I Button Gwinnett^ 
Lyman Hall, 
George Walton. 
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ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION AND 
PERPETUAL UNION 

Between the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, 
Rhode Island and Promdence Plantations, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia^ 

Abt. 1. The style of this Confederacy shall be " The 
United States of America." 

Art. 2. Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right 
which is not by this Confederation expressly delegated to 
the United States in Congress assembled. 

Art. 3. The said States hereby severally enter into a 
firm league of friendship with each other for their common 
defence, the security of their liberties, and their mutual 
and general welfare; binding themselves to assist e^u-li 
other against all force ofiTered to or attacks made upon 
them on account of religion, sovereignty, trade, or any 
other pretence whatever. 

Art. 4. The l)etter to secure and perpetuate mutual 
friendship and intercourse among the people of the differ- 
ent States in this imion, the free inhabitants of each of 
these States (paupers, vagabonds, and fiigitives from justice 
excepted) shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of free citizens in the several States ; and the people of 
each State shall have free ingress and regress to and from 
any other State, and shall enjoy therein all the privili^ges 
of trade and commerce, subject to the same duties, imjx)- 



sitioiis, and rostrictions as the iiihubitante tliereof respec- 
tively, provided that such restriction shall not extend so 
fiir as to prevent the removal of property imjiorted iiitt> 
any State to any other State, of which the owner is an 
inhabitant ; provided also, that no imposition, duties, or 
restriction shall be laid by any State on the property of 
the United States, or either of them. 

If any person guilty of or charged with treason, felony, 
or otter high misdemeanor in any State, shall flee from 
justice and be found in any of (he United States, he shall, 
upon demand of the Governor or executive power of the 
State from which he fled, be delivered up and removed to 
the State haiing jimedietion of his offence. 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each of thesi> 
States to the records, acta, and judicial proceedings of thc! 
courts and magistrates of every otlier State. 

AuT. 5. For the more convenient management of the 
general uiterests of the United States, delegates shall be 
annually appointed, in such manner as the legislatm-e of 
each State shall direct, to meet in Congress on the first 
Monday in November, in every year, witli a power re- 
served to each State to recall its delegates, or any of them, 
at any time within the year, and to send others in their 
stead, for the remainder of the year. 

No State shidl be represented in Congress by less than 
two nor by more thun seven momliers ; and no person 
shall be capable of being a delegate for more than three 
years in any term of six years ; nor sliull any person, 
being a delegate, be capable of holding any office under 
the Ututed States, for which he, or any other for hia 
benefit, receives any salary, fees, or emolument of any 
kind. 

Each State shall maintain its own delegates in any 
meeting of the States, and while they act as mcniljers of 
the committee of the States. 
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In delenninirig queatioua in the United States in Congresi 
assoinlilnil, fttwh Stato shall havo one Tot^j. 

Freedom of spewh and dcbftte in CongPMs shall not he 
impeached or questioned in any court or phuse oot of 
Congress ; and the members of Congress ehall In^ prot«<^'«] 
m their jM'twms from arreetfi and imprisonnienlB, duriug the 
time of their going to and from and attendance on Con- 
greas, exropt for treaaon, felony, or breach of the peace. 

Art. 6. No State, without the consent of the United 
BtateH in Conp^fls aasembled, shall send any embessv tn, 
or receive any embassy from, or enter into any eonforewM?, 
ligrefment, alliance, or treaty with any Ifing, imnco, or 
state ; nor shall any person holding any office of profit or 
trtist under tlio United States, or any of thom, ac<ieiit of 
any present, emolument, office, or title of any Idud what- 
ever from any king, prince, or foreign state ; nor shall the 
United States in Congress assembled, or any of them, 
grant any title of nobihty. 

No two or more States shall enter mto any treaty, con- 
federation, or alliance whatever between them, without the 
consent of the United States in Congress a^seuihlL'd, speci- 
fying accurately the purposes for which the snnte » to be 
entered into, and how long it aliall continue. 

No State shall lay any iiujx)8t« or duties, whicli may 
interfere witU any stipulations in treaties entered into liy 
the United States in Congress assembled, with any king, 
prince, or staio, in pursuance of any treaties already prch 
posed by Congpeas to the courts of France and Spain. 

No vessels of war shall be kept up in time of pence bv 
any State, except such number only as shall bo deemed 
necessary by the United States in Congress assembled fer 
the defence of such State or its trade ; nor shall any body 
of forces be kept up by any State, in time of peace, except 
gncb numljer only as, in the judgment of the United States I 
in Congress assembled, shall be deemed requinite to pat- ' 




rison tho forts necessiiry for the defence of bupIi State; 
but every State etull alwaj's keep up a well-regulated and 
disciplined militia, sufficiently armed and accoutred, and 
shall provide and have oonRtantly ready for use, in public 
stores, a due number of field-pieces and tents, and a proper 
quantity of arma, ammunitjon, and camp equipage. 

No State shall engage in any war without the consent 
of the United States in Congress assembled, uuless such 
State be actually invaded by enemies or shall have certain 
advice of a resolution being formed by some nation of 
Indians to invade such State, and the danger is bo immi- 
nent as not to admit of a delay till the United States in 
Congress assembled can be consulted ; nor shall any State 
grant oonunisaion to any ships or vessels of war, nor letters 
of marque or reprisal, except it be after a declaration of 
war by the United States in Congress assembled, and then 
only against the kingdom or state and the subjects thereof 
against which war has been so declared, and under such 
regulations aa shall be established by the United States in 
Congress assembled, unless such State bo infested by 
pirates, in which case vessels of war may be fitted out for 
that occasion and kept so long aa the danger shall con- 
tintie, or until tho United States in Congress assembled 
shall determine otherwise. 

Art, 7. W'hen land forces are raised b^auy State for 
the common defence, all officers of or mider the rank of 
colonel sliall be appointed by the legiskturea of each State 
respectively by whom stich forces shall be raised, or in such 
miiiuier as such State shall direct ; and all vacancies shall 
be filled up by the State which first made the appoiutmeut. 

AiiT. 8, All charges of war and all other expenses that 
abftll be incurred for the common defence or general 
weliaro, and allowed by the United States in Congress 
assembled, shall be defrayed out of a common treasury, 
which shall Iw supplied by the several Slates in pro[M>rtirtn 
z 2 
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or importatkHi ct any qiecies of goods or commodities 
wliatBoefTer ; of estsHishing niks for decidiiig in all cases 
wbat captures on land or water shall be legal, and in what 
manner pizes taken br land m* naTal forces in the aernce 
of the United States shall be dirided or aj^oopriated ; of 
granting letters of marqne and reprisal in time of peace ; 
i^pointing cdlotB f<^ the trial of piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas, and establishing oonrts for re- 
ceiving and determining finally . appeals in all cases of 
captures, provided that no memb» of Congress shall be 
appointed jodge of any of the said conrts. 

The United States in Ck>ngres8 assembled shall also be 
the last resort on appeal in all disputes and differences 
now subsisting or that hereafter may arise between two or 
more States concerning boundary, jurisdiction^ or any 
other cause whatever, which authority shall always be 
exercised in the manner foUowing: whenever the 



Iiitive or executive autliority or luwful i^nl of iiiiy Btato 
in controversy with another shall present a petition to 
C'ougresa, stating the matter in question and praying for a 
hearing, notice thereof shall be given by order of Congress 
to the legislative or executive authority of the other Stat« 
in controversy, and a day assigned for the appearance of 
the parties by their hiwful ageuta, who stioll then be 
directed to appoint by joint consent commissionct^ or 
judges to constitute a court for hearing and determining 
the matter in question ; but if they cannot agree, Congress 
alinll name three (tersons out of each of the United 8tates, 
and from the list of such persons each party shall alter- 
nately strike out one, tho petitioners beginning, until the 
number sliall be reduced to thirteen; and from that 
number not less than seven nor more than nine names, as 
Congress shall direct, shall, in the presence of Congress, 
be drawn out by lot ; and the persona whose names shall 
be so drawn, or any five of them, shall be commiasioners or 
judges to hear and finally determine the controversy, bo 
alwaj-s as a major part of the judges who shall hear the 
canse shall agree in the determination : and if either party 
shall neglect to attend at the day appointed, without 
showing reasons which Congress shall judge suUieient, or, 
being present, shall refuse to strike, the Congress shall 
proceed to nominate three pereona out of each State, 
and the Secretary of Congress sliall strike in behalf 
of such party absent or refusing ; and the judgment and 
seut4:-nce of tlie fuiiit to Ite appointed, in tlte manner 
before prescribed, shall be final and cfliiclusivo : and if 
any of the parties shall refuse to submit to the authority 
of such court, or to appear or defend their claim or cause, 
the conrt shall nevertheless proceed tu pronounce sentence 
or judgment, which shall in like mauner be final and 
decisive, the judgment or sentence and othor proceedinga 
being in either cose transinitted to t^tngress, and lodged 
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iiinoug UiL- uots of Cougrefis, for the security uf the partits 
eoncemed: provide<l, that every commissioner, before he 
sits in judgment, aliall take an twtli, to be administered 
by one of the judges of the Supreme or Superior Court fif 
the 8t«te where the cause shall be tried. " well and truly 
to hejir and determine the matter in question, according 
to the best of his judgment, without favour, affection, or 
hope of reward ;" provided, also, that no State shall be 
dfiprived of territory for the benefit of the United States. 

All controvereies iimceming the private right of soil, 
claimed ud er different grants of two or more States, 
whose jurisdictionB as they may respect such lands and the 
Sttitcs which parked such grants are adjusted, the said 
grants or either of them being at the same time claimed to 
have originated antecedeut to such settlement of juriadic- 
tioii, shall, on the petition of either party to the CongroEB 
of the United Stfltes, be finally determined, as near as 
may be in the same manner as is before prescribed for 
deciding disput^^a respecting territorial jurisdiction between 
different States. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall al9i> 
liave the sole and exclusive right aud power of regnluting 
the alloy aud value of coin struck by tlieu- own uuthority, 
or by that of the respective States; fixing the standtml of 
weights and measures throughout the United States ; n^gu- 
lating the trade and managing all affairs witli the IndiuDs 
not members of any of the States, provided tliat the legis- 
lative right of any State witliiu its own limits be not 
infringed or violated ; establishing and regulating pnst- 
ofEces from one State to another throughout all the 
United States, aud exacting such postage on the papcus 
passing through the same as may be requisite to defray 
tJie expenses of the said office ; appointing all officere of 
the naval forces, aud commissioning all oHicers whatever 
in the service of the United States ; making ruk'S for the 
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' guVLTuijieiit unci regulntioii of the 8nid liiuii aud uuval 
forcea, and dirc-eting tlieir operations. 

The United States in Congrees asaembled shall have 
antliority to apjwint a committee to sit in the recess of 
Congress, to be denominated " a Committee of the States," 
und to consist of one delegate from each State, and to 
a|)|H)iiit such other committee-a and civil officers as may bo 
nocosaary for managing the general affaire of the United 
States, under their direction ; to appoint one of their 
iiimiber to preside, provided that no person be allowed to 
serve in the office of President more than one year in any 
term of three years ; to ascertain the necessary sums of 
money to be raised for the Ber\'ice of the United States, 
and to appropriate and apply the same for de&aying the 
public expenses ; to borrow money ur emit bills on the 
credit of the United States, transmitting every half-year to 
the regpective States an account of the mmis of money so 
borrowed or emitted ; to build and cquiji a navy ; to agree 
upon the number of laud forces, and to make requisitions 
from each State for its quota, in proportion to the number 
of white inJiabitants in such Stnte ; which requisition shall 
be binding, and thereupon the legislature of each State 
sluiU appoint the regimental officers, raise the men, and 
clothe, arm, and equij* them in a soldierlike manner, at 
the exjwnse of tlie Uniti.-d States; and the officers and 
men to be clothed, armetl, aiiil equijiped shall mon-h to 
the pliKw a]>pointed, and within the tinie agreed on, by tlie 
United States m Congress assembled : but if the United 
States in Congress assembled shall, on consideration of 
circnmstances, judge proper that any State shoidd not 
ntise uieu or should raise a smidler numtN.'r than its qaota, 
and that any other State should raise a greater number of 
men ttian the quota thereof, such extra number shall be 
raised, officered, clothiHl, armed, and equipjied in the same 
manner as the quota of such St^tc, unless the legislature 
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nor shall a qoesticm oa any other pomt, ezoqpt fer a^omn- 
ing from day to day, be detemuned, mdesB by the Toles 
of a majority d the United States in Congress assembled. 

The Congress of the United States shall have power to 
adjourn to any time within the year, and to any place 
\(7thin the United States, so that no peiiod of ai^oamment 
be f(»* a longer duration than the space d six montlis, and 
shall publish the journal of their proceedings mcmthly, 
except such parts thereof relating to treaties, alliances, or 
militaiy operations, as in their judgment require secrecy ; 
and the yeas and nays of the delegates d each State aa 
any question shall be entered on the journal, when it is 
desired by any delegate ; and the del^ates of a State, or 
any of them, at his or their request, shall be furnished 
with a transcript of the said journal, except such parts as 
are above excepted, to lay before the l^islatures of the 
several States, 
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Art. 10. Tho Committee of the States, or any nine of 
them, shall be authomed to execute, in the recess of 
GougreBs, eiich of the powers of Congress as the United 
li^tales in Congress assembled, by the consent of nine 
States, shall, from time to time, think expedient to rest 
them with ; provided that no power be delegated to the 
said Committee, for the exercise of which, by the Articles 
of Confederation, the voice of nine States in the Congreae 
of the United States assembled is requisite. 

Art. 11. Canada, acceding to this Confederation, and 
joining in the mea-sures of the United States, shall be 
admitted into and entitled to all the advantages of thin 
Union ; but no other Colony shall be admitted into the 
BOme imless such admission be agreed to by nine States. 

Art. 12. All bills of credit emitted, moneys borrowed, 
and debts contracted by or under the authority of Congress, 
before the assembling of the United States, in pursuance 
of the present Confederation, shall be deemed and con- 
sidered as a charge against the United States, for pajraoent 
and satisfaction whereof the said United States and the 
public faith are hereby solemnly pletiged. 

Art. 13, Every State sliall abide by the determinations 
of tlie United States in Congiess assembled on all ques- 
tions whicli by this Confederation are submitted to tliem. 
And tlie Articles of this Confederation shall be inviolably 
observed by every State, and tlie Union shall be perpetnal ; 
nor rihall any alteration at any time hereafter be made in 
any of them ; unless such alteration be ogrectl to in a 
Congress of the United States, and be afterwards confirmed 
by tlu) legislatureu of every State. 

'I'hese Articles shall be proposed to the legislatures of all 
the Unile<l States, to ho considered, and, if approved of 
hy tliem, they are advised to authorize their dideg«t«s to 
rfatify the samo in the Congress of th© United States; 
' which beuig done, the siime shall l)e<'om(' condnsive. 
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Sficnos L — An Legidali¥e fowen 
flhaU be Twled in m Gongms of the Umled 

8tenc3i n. — L The Homeof BepveBentatireB shadl be 
eompoaed of memben thoaok eroy second year, hj the 
people of the seToal Stales ; and the electois in eadi 
State shall hare the qualifications leqnisile fior dectors of 
the mcKt nnm^ons branch of the State Legislaime. 

2. No peracm shall be a BepfeeentatiTe who shall not 
haye attained to the age of twenty -fire years^ and been 
seven years a citiien of the United States^ and who shall 
not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that Slate in which 
he shall be chosen. 




, KepreBentatives and dirett taxes shall be apjjortioned 
among tiie Beveral States whicli may be included within 
tlijs Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
Hholl be determined by adding to the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to service for a term 
of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of 
all other persons. The actual enumeration shall be made 
within three years after the first meeting of the Congress 
of the United States ; and, within every suhseqnent tenn 
of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. 
The number of Ilepreseutatives shall not exceed one for 
every thirty thousand ; but each State sbull have at least 
one Ilepreaentative ; and, until such enumeration shall be 
made, the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to 
choose three ; Massachusetts, eight ; Khode Island and 
Providence Plantations, one ; Connecticut, five ; New 
York, six ; New Jersey, four ; Pennsylvania, eight ; Dela- 
ware, one ; Maryland, six ; Virginia, ten ; North Carolina, 
five ; South Carolina, five ; and Georgia, three. 

4, When vacancies hap[>en in the representation from 
any State, the executive authority thereof sliall issue writs 
of election to fill such vacancies, 

5, The House of Ilepreseutatives sliall choose their 
speaker and other officers, and shall have the sole power 
of impeachment 

Section III. — 1. The Senate of the United Statee shall 
be comj}08ed of two Senators from each State, chosen by 
the Legislature thereof, for six years ; and each Senator 
shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled, in couse- 
(juence of tlie first election, they shall be divided, as 
equally as may be, into three classes. The seatA of the 
Senators of the first cloas sliall be vacated at the expiration 
of the second year ; of the second class, at the expinktion 
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difj^towAjmti Mlor llie tiuMl oImb» at thaeiqut- 
tMi cf tiie aizfli yesr; miimii one-tiiiid maj bedioaeD 
efwj aeoond year. And if femdes hmppen^ hy tedgBm- 
taooor othenme^ dmii^ tibereoeoi of die Legialateie of 
any Staler ihe Eieeiiftive Aereof may make terapomy 
ap pn i ntmw its until the nert meeting of die rifginhtnro, 
wiiieh flhall tiien fill such neuicieflL 

3L No penon ahaU be a Senator ivlio dmll not liaTO 
attained totbeageof thirty yean^ and been nine yean a 
oitiaen of the United Statea^ and lAo afaall nol^ whea 
elected, be an inhabitant of that State feradiidi he ahaU 
be choaen. 

4. Hie Yiee-FkeaUent of die United States diall be 
Freaident of the Senate, bat ahaU hare no TOte unleaa diey 
be equally divided. 

& The Senate ahaU chooae their other offioei% and alao 
a President jm ienqfcft in the abaenoe of the yioe->Breflh 
dent^ or idien he shall exenase the office of J^esident cf 
the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to tzy all im- 
peachments. When sitting for that purposey they shall 
be on oath or affirmation. WTien the President of the 
United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside ; 
and no person shall be convicted without the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the members present 

7. Judgment, in cases of impeachment, shall not extend 
further than to removal from office, and disqualification to 
hold and enjoy any office of honour, trust, or profit under 
the United States. But the party convicted shall, never- 
theless, be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, 
and punishment, according to law. 

Section IV. — 1. The times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof ; but 



the Congroas may, at auy time, by law, make or alter 
Biioh regulations, except as to the plaoes of rhoosiiig 
SenatorB. 

2. The CongrcBB shall assemble at least once in every 
year ; aud such meeting shall be on the first Monduy in 
December, unless they shall, by law. appoint a different 



Section V. — 1. Each House shall be the judge of tlio 
election'*, returns, and qualifications of its own raerabetB; 
and a majority of ea«h shall conatitnte a quorum to do 
business ; but a smaller nnmber may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance of 
absent members, in such manner and under such penalties 
as each House may provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its proceed- 
ings ; punish its members for disorderly behavioiu' ; and, 
with the ooncurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

3. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, 
and from time to time publish the same, excepting such 
parts as may in their judgment require secrecy ; aud the 
yeas and nays of tho members of either House on any 
questioD shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, 
be entered on the journal, 

4. Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than 
three days, nor to any other place than that in which the 
two Houses shall be sitting. 

Section VI. — I. The Senators and Representatives 
shall receive a compensation for their services, to be asceN 
tained by law, and paid out of the treasury of the United 
States. They shall, in all cases except treason, felony, 
and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during 
their attendance at tlie session of tlieir respective Houses, 



and in going to and returning from the same: for any 
speech or debate in either House, they Bhull not be ques- 
tioned in any other platte. 

2. No Senator or liepreaentative shall, during the time 
for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office, 
under tlie authority of the United States, which shiJl have 
been created, or the emohiments whereof shall huvti becu 
increased, during such time ; and no person holding any 
office under the United States shall be a member of either 
House during his continueuice in ofBce. 

Section VIL — 1. AH bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives ; but the Senate 
may propose or coneiu' with amendments, as on other bills. 

2. Every bill which abaU have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate shall, before it become a 
law, be presented to tlie President of the United Statea. 
If ho approve it, he shall sign it ; but if not. he shall 
return it, with liis objections, to that House in which it 
shall have originated, who shall enter the objections at 
large on their journal, and proceed tj> reconsider it If, 
after such reconsideration, two-tliirds of that House shall 
agree to pass tlie bill, it shall be sent, together with the 
objections, to the otiier House, by which it sliall likewise 
be reconsidered ; and, if approved by two-thirds of tliat 
House, it shall Itecome a law. Btil in all such cAsea the 
votes of both Hoiisee shall bo determined by yeas and 
nays; and tbe names of the persons voting for and against 
the bill shall be entered on the joumiJ of eaeh House 
respectively. If any bill shall not bo returned by tin- 
President within ten days {Sunduys excejited) after it shall 
have been presented to liim, the same shall be a law, in 
like manner as if he bad signed it. unle»B tlio Cnn^rress. 
by tlieir afljoumment, prevent its retiu-u ; in wliicb case it 
sliall not be a law. 
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3, Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concur- 
rence of liio Senate and House of Representativee may be 
necessaiy (except on a question of adjournment), shalJ lie 
presented to the President of the United States, and, 
hefore the same shall take effect, shall he approved hy 
him, or being disapproved hy him shall be re-passed hy 
two-tliu^ of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
according to the rnles and liniitations prescribed in the 
case of a bill 

Section VIII. — The Congross shall have power, 

1. To hiy and collect taxes, dntJes, imposts, and excises 
tfl pay the debts and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States; hnt all duties, 
imposts, and excises shall be tiniform tliroughont the 
United States : 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States: 

3. To regulate commerce mth forfign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes: 

4. To establish a uniform rule of natoralization, and 
uniform laws on the subject of bankniptciee timiughout 
the United States : 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and mensiu-es : 

6. To proWde for the punishment of counterteiting tlie 
securities and current coin of the United States : 

1. To establish pnet-ofBccia and pcet-roads : 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, 
by securing, for limited times, to authors and inventors 
the exclusive right to their respective writings and dis- 
coveries : 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to tlie Supreme Court : 

10. To dtfine and punish piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas, and offences against tlic law of 
nations : 
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11. To declare war, grant lettew of marque and repriBiil, 
and make rules conceraing captures on land and water : 

12. To raise and support armies; Iiut no appropriation 
of money for that use ahaU be for a longer term than two 
years: 

13. To provide and maintain a navy : 

14. To make niles for the government and regulation 
of the land and nuval forces : 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppreas insurrections, and repel 
invasions : 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining 
the militia, and for governing eui-h part of thorn as may 
be employeit in the service of (he United States, reserving 
to the States respectively the appointment of the officers, 
and the authority of training tlie militia according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress : 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatr 
soever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) 
as may, by cession of particular States, and the acceptance 
of Congress, become the seat of the government of the 
United States ; and to exercise like authority over all 
phices purchased by the consent of the Legislature of the 
State in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful boili]- 
ings: and, 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary aod 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this constitution iu thd 
Government of the United States, or m any department 
or officer thereof 

Section IX. — 1. The migration or importation of such 
persons as any of the States now existuig shall think 
proper to admit, shall not be proIUbit»}d by the 
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prior to the year one thoUBand eight hundred and eight ; 
but n tax or duty may be imposed on siioh importation, not 
exceeding ton dollars for each person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus sliall not 
be suspended, unleBS when, in cases of rebellion or invn- 
fiion, the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex pott facto law shall be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, imless 
in proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore 
directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any State. 

0. No preference shall be given by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue to the port* of one State over those 
of another ; nor shall vessels bound to or fix)m one State 
be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

7. No money shall bo drawn from the treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law ; and a regular 
statement and account of the receipts and expenditures of 
all public money shall be published from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall Ije granted by the United 
States ; and no person holding auy office of (ipofit or trust 
imder them shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
accept of any present emoltmient, office, or title of any 
kind whatever from any king, prboe, or foreign stata. 

Sbotion X. — 1. No State shall enter into any treaty, 
alliance, or confederation ; grant letters of marque and 
reprisal ; coin money ; emit bills of credit ; make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; 
pass any bill of attainder, ex poet facto law, or law impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts ; or grant any title of 
nobility. 

2. No State< shall, without the consent of the Congreiie, 
lay any imposts or duties on import« or exports, except 
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what may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspec- 
tion laws ; and the net produce of all duties and imposts, 
laid by any State on imports or exports, shall be for the 
use of the treasury of the United States ; and all snch laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of the Con- 
gress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Congrees, lay 
any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time 
of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another 
State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay. 

ARTICLE n. 

Section I. — 1. The Executive power shall be vested in 
a President of the United States of America, He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and, together 
with the Vice-President, chosen for the same term, be 
elected as follows : — 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a number of Electors, equal 
to tlie wliole iiimiber of senators and representatives to 
which the Stat(» may be entitled in the Congress ; but no 
senator or re|)resentative, or person holding any office of 
trust or profit under tlie United States, shall be appointed 
an elector. 

3. The Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall 
not be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves. 
And tliey shall make a list of all the persons voted for, 
and of the number of votes for each ; which list thev shall 
sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the 
(Toveniment of the United States, directed to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in 
the presence of th(' Senate and House of Representatives, 
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opeu all tliG certificates, and the votes Rhail then be 
Miinted. The persrm having the greatoat niiraber of votes 
ehftll be the President, if snch number he a majority of 
the whole number of Elect^ira appointed ; and if there be 
more than one who have such majority, and have an eqnal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives shall 
immediately choose by ballot one of tbem for President ; 
and if no person have a majority, then from the five 
highest on the list the said House shall in like manner 
choose the President. But in choosing the President, the 
votes shall he taken by States, the representation from 
each State having one vote ; a quorum for this purpose 
shall consist of a member or memljers from two-thirds of 
the States, and a majority of all the States shall be neces- 
sary to a choice. In every case, after the choice of tho 
President, tho person having the gretitest number of votes 
of the Electors shall be the Vice-President. But if there 
should remain two or more who have equal votes, the 
Senate shall choose from them by ballot tho Vice-President 
4. The Congress may determine the tune of choosing 
the Electors, and the day on which they shall give their 
votes ; which day shall be the same throughout the United 



5. No person, except a natural-bom citizen, or a citizen 
of the United States at the time of the adoption of tliis 
Constitution, shall be eligihlo to the office of President ; 
neither shall any person l>e eligible to that ofSce who shall 
not have attained to tho age of thirty-five years, and been 
fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from offiee. 
or of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said office, tlie same shall devolve 
on tlie Vice-President; and the Congress may by law 
pronde for tJie caae of removal, dealli. resignation, ur 
inability, both of the President and Vice-Presidout, de- 
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daring wliat offioor duJl tiften aet aslftendfiBl^ aadaodb 
officer diall aet aoooidiiig^y mttil tbe diaabflifj be le- 
mofweif or a Freaideiit shall be elected. 

7. The fteflideiit AtHf at stated tfanei^ ieeei?e ior Up 
serrioes a oompensatioii, wbick shaU neithar be i i iflaroasod 
nor dnnimshed daring the period fcr vbidi be dia& bsfe 
been elected, and he shall noi reoeiTe wtfhm tiiaA period 
anj other emolument from the United Slafeei^ or any of 
them* 

8. Before he enter on the execntioii of bis offioob be 
diall take the following oath or affiimatioii: — 

''I do solmmlj swear ^ affirm) Hu^ I will fuOMtf 
eoroente the office of Fkesident of the United States; and 
wiD, to tbe best of my ability^ preeore^ ptolecst» and 
defend Ibe Constitution oi <be United Statea** 

SscnoH IL — 1. The Fresidait shall be Oonnaoaiider^n- 
Chief <tf the army and navy of the United Stales^ and of 
the militia of the several States when called into the 
actual service of the United States ; he may require the 
opinion, in \iTiting, of the principal officer in each of the 
Executive departments, upon any subject relating to the 
duties of their respective offices, and he shall have power 
to grant reprieves and pardons for offences against tiie 
United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur ; and he shall nomi- 
nate, and by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint ambassadgrs, other public ministers, 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
officers of the United States whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be esta- 
blished by law ; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think proper 
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in the Pesident alone, in the courts of law, or in tbe heads 
of departments. 

3. The President ahall have power to fill up all 
vacani'iee that may happen during the recess of the 
Senate, by granting commissions which shall expire at the 
end of their next session. 

Section III. — He sliall, from time to time, give to the 
Congress information of the state of the Union, and re- 
commend to their consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient ; he may, on extraordinary 
occasions, convene both Houses, or either of them, and, in 
case of disagreement between them with respect to the 
time of adjoumment, he may adjourn them to such time 
as he shall think proper ; he shall receive ambassadors end 
other public ministers ; he shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed, and shall commission all the officers of 
the United States. 



Section IV. — The President, Vice-President, and all 
cinl officers of the United States, sliall be removed from 
office on impew'hment for, and conviction of treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE HI. 
Section I.— The Judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Coiu^, and in such inferior 
oonrts as the Congress may, from time fo time, ordain and 
establish. The judges, Ijoth of the supreme and inferior 
courts, shall hold tlieir offices during good behaviour, and 
shall, at stated times, receive for their services a compen- 
eatjon which shall not be diminished during then- con- 
tinuiuice in office. 

1. The Judicial power shall extend to all 
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in law and etfoi^ vobbd^ under Urn Ckmlitatioiit 
tiie laws of the United Stetee, and tieatiee Bttda^ at nUdi 
ihaU benade^ under didr Mihoritjr r to all caeea afieciiiig 
anhaendore: other DoUio minntan. and ooiiBidB: to a& 
canon of admiialtjr and nft*¥f*?^ jmiediotioii ; to coated 
teniee to whidi the United States ehilL be a partgr; to 
co nt i o v e rafee between two or more Statee; between a Stale 
and dtiaene of another State; between eitiaena of dBbront 
States; between dtbonsof the same State i4aiining lands 
under giants of different States; and between a States or 
tile cttiaeiis thereof and foreign States, oitiMQB^ or aolg^^ 

2. In all eases affeeting ambaBsadom^ other prtBg 
niinistei% and consuls, and those in wfaidi a State shnU 
be a paitj, the Siqneme Comt flhall hafo ot%inid. jin» 
diction. In all the other cases befiye mentaonodt the 
Supreme Court shall haye sj^eDate j pi sda ct ion» ||<>t^ <> 
to law and fisu^ with sudi exoeption% and mider andk 
regolations, as the Congress shall make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeach- 
ment, shall be by jury, and mich trial shall be held in the 
State w here the said crimes shall have been committed ; but 
when not conmiitted within any State, the trial shall be 
at such place or places as the Congress may by law haye 
directed. 

Section III. — 1. Treason against the United States 
shall consist only in levying war against theniy or in ad- 
hering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort 
No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in open court 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the punish- 
ment of treason ; but no attainder of treason shall work 
corruption of blood or forfeiture, except during the life of 
the person attainted. 
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Section L — Full faith and credit shall he given, iii 
I -each State, to the public acta, records, and judicial pro- 
ceedings of every other State. And the Congreisa may, 
by general laws, prescribe the manner in which such acts, 
records, and proceedings shall be proved, and the efTect 
thereof. 



Section n. — 1. The citizens of each State shall be en- 
titled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, felony, 
or other crime, who shall flee from justice and be found in 
another State, shall, on demand of the Executive authority 
of the Stute from which he fled, he dehvered up, to be 
removed to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

t3. No person, held to service or labour iu one State 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
Oousequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
ifliarged from such service or labour; but shall be de- 
}tvered up on claim of tJie purty to whom such service or 
labour may be due. 
Sectioh m. — 1. New States may be admitted by tlie 
Congress into this Union ; but no new Stat© slujl be 
formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
I State ; nor any State he formed by tlio junction of two or 

more States, or [>arts of States, without the consent of 
the Legislatures of the States concerned, us well as of the 
Congress. 

2. ITio Congress shall have power to dispose of and 
make all needful ruleK and regulations respeeting the 
territory or other projierty Itelonging to the Unitod Status ; 
and nothing in this Constitution shall be ho construed as 
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to prejodioe any daims of the Uniled Statee^ or of any 
partknlar State. 

Sbotigh IV.— The United States diall gnatantee to 
ereiy Stato m this Unkm a v^nUioan fism of govam* 
aient^ and ahall protect eadi of Ihem againat invaaiai; 
and on apfdication of the IjBgidatare^ or of the I110- 
entiTe (when the Legidatiire cannot be conTened^ agaiDot 
domeatio yiolenoe. 

ABITGLE T. 

The Congress, whenerer two-tbiids of both Hdoaea shall 
deem it necessarj, shall propose amendments to this CSon- 
stitation, at, on the applicatkm ci the L^islatores of two- 
thiids of the seyeral States, shall caU a CcmTeBtion fiar pro- 
posing amendments ; which, in either case, ehaU be valid 
to all intents and pnzposes^ as part of this CSonstitiition, 
when ratified by the Legislatares of three-fonrths €i ihe 
several States, or by conyentions in three-fonrtihs thereof, 
as the one or the other mode of ratification may be pro- 
posed by the Congress: Provided that no amendment 
which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight, shall in any mamier afiect the first 
and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first article ; 
and that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of 
its equal suffi*age in the Senata 

ARTICLE VI. 

1. All debts contracted, and engagements entered into 
before the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid 
against the United States under this Constitution as under 
the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, imder the authority of the 
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United States, Bhall be the supreme law of the land, and 
the judges in every Btate sliall be bound thereby, anything 
in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

3. The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, 
and the members of the several State Legislaturefl, and all 
Exeeutive and Judicial officers, both of the United States 
and of the several States, shall be bound, by oath or 
afBrmation, to support this Constitution ; lint no religions 
test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office 
or public trust under the United States. 

ARTICLE VII. 
The ratification of the ceuventions of nine States shall 
be sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution 
between the States so ratifying the same. 

Done in Convention by the unanimous consent of the 
States present, the seventeenth day of September, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the independence of the United 
States of America the twelfth. In witness whereof, we 
have hereunto subscribed our names. 

Geobgb Washington, Pregideiit, 

and Deputy from Virginia. 

{John Langdon, 
Nicolas Gilman. 
I Nathaniel Gorham, 
Kufus King. 

(William Samuel Johnson, 
Koger Sherman. 
Alexander Hamilton. 

I William Livingston, 
David Brearley, 
William Pattiraon, 
Jonathan Dayton. 



New Hampshire 

Mattachusettt . 



Connecticut 

New York 



New Jersey . 



BobettMoin^ 
QeargB ^fymer, 

Jaied Inigepoly 



• • 




Jbin Diddmony, 
Ifirhnrfl thmrtt^ 
Jacob BrooBL 



• • 



North Carvlma. 



South Carolina . 



(hargia . . . 



( Janes M^EbuT, 
DanU CSuoralL 

jJolmBlair, 
* I James lffaiKHon» Juil 

ITH^nhm Shmitp 
Richaid Pobbs 
Hugh WflUams 

John Bntledge, 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 

Charles Pinckney, 

Pierce Butler. 

(William Few, 
Abtaham Baldwin. 



Attest William Jackson, Secretary, 
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AMENDMENTS. 



Thi^ following Articles in addition to. and amendment of, 
the Con^tittUion of the United States, having been ratified 
hy the Legislatures of nine States, are equally obligatory 
with the OoRstitution itself, 

I. Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting tho free exercise thereof, 
or abridging the freedom of speech or of the preae ; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petitiou 
the Government for a redrees of grievances. 

n. A well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
Becority of a free State, the right of the people to keep 
and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

in. No soldier sliall, in time of jjeace, be quartered in 
any house, without the consent of the owner ; nor in time 
of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

IV. The right of the people to he secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and efifects, againtit imreosonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated ; and no wammta shall 
iBSUc, but ujion probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the phtce to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

V. No person shall he held to answer for a capital or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arisuig in the 
land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual 
service, in time of war, or public danger ; nor shall any 
person i>© subject, Cw the same offence, to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor ehidl bo compulloti. in any 
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eriminal case, to be witnesB agamst himself; nor be 
dapiTed of life, liberty, or property, ^without due prooeas of 
hm ; nor shall ptirate pioperiy be taken for pofaiie nse^ 
without just oompensatJofi. 

YL In aU crimmal proeecntbnfl^ the aooosed diaU ei^^ 
the li^t to a speedy and pabUe trial, by an impartial 
jvy, of the State and district wherein the erianib shall 
hare been oommitted ; ivhich district shall haarelieenpre- 
nooflly aaoertained by law; and to be iaiara^ -€t the 
nature and canse of Ihe accQsataon ; to be erafioicted willl 
the witnesses against him ; to hate conipnlaofy process ibr 
obtaining witnesses in his &yoQr ; and to have the assist- 
ance of oomuel for his defenoa 

YIL In suits at common law, wherefheTalne in conr 
trorersy shall exceed twenty dollars, the ri^ of trial by 
jury shall be preserred ; and no fact tried by a jiny fball 
be otherwise re-examined in any court of the United States 
than according to the rules of the common law. 

VIIL Excessive bail shall not be required ; nor exces- 
sive fines imposed; nor cruel and unusual punishment 
inflicted 

IX. The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people. 

X. The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 

XI. The Judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity com- 



menced or prosecuted against one of the Umtod States by 
citizens of another State, or by citizens or Hubjeets of any 
foreign State. 



XH. § 1. The Electors shall meet in their respective 
States, and vote by ballot for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves ; they shall name in their 
ballots the person voted for as President, and in distinct 
ballots the person voted for as Viee-Presideut ; and they 
shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as Pre- 
sident, and of all iJorsons voted for as Vice-President, and 
of the nnmber of votes for each, which list they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the Government 
of the United States, directed to the President of the 
Senate ; the President of the Senate shall, in the presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then be counted ; the 
person having the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number be a majority of 
the whole number of Electors appointed ; and if no person 
I have such majority, then from the persons havhig the 
I liighest numbers not exceeding tliree on the list of those 
voted for as President, the House of Representatives shall 
choose immediately, by ballot, the President. But, in 
choosing tlie President, the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one vote; a 
quorum for tliis purpose shall consist of a member or 
members from two-thirds of the States, and a majority of 
all the States shall bo necessary to a choice. And if the 
House of Representatives shall not choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve ii[>on thom, 
before the fourth day of March next following, then the 
L Vice-Pn-^dent shall act nt* President, as in the case of the 
l-death or other constitutional disability of the President. 




%% Tk0 pantMi hiviig the grertesi number of Totes as 

Tiee-Praiidaiit AaH be Vioe<^ea^^ 

• magpdty of the whole nmiiber of Electots mppmakei; 

and tf no penon hare a majority, then fifom llie two 

iM tf bo e t Bumbecs on the Hiilllid Seiute ^haU cbooae the 

lQe»3?hMHont ; a qnoram fcr the pmpoee ahall ocmsist of 

tino^dMbef the whole nmnber of Senatoiti^ aiid a mq^ 

fte whole nnmber diaU be neoeflsftry to a choioa §3. But 

>QyflW»oone tiU rt i oM%iBeligM 

4iiill be e%ibleta tiiat of Vioe-fkeadent of the United 



(palMd 8id Haroh^ 1861)b 19iat no 
iluJl b6 made to the Chmstitatioii, whieh wffl anOKttize w 
give CoDgMii power to aboUsh or intodbre within any 
gtate wifli tiie domegtio inrtitntiona theieol^ fadndHig that 
el perBons heU to laboor or senitiide^ by the laws of said 
fltata 
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